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HE preſent Work ap- 
| pears with Confidence 
| | in the Kingdon 1a 
gave Birth to it: and will be 
ell ſatisfied with its For- 
une, if it meets with as fayour- _ 
ble a Reception as has been in- —— ? 
zulg d to all the other Compo 
tions of its Author. The high! 
ſteem which Mr. de Voltaire 
as always diſcover d for the 


pous he is of their Approbation. 
Tis now grown familiar to him, 
ut then he is not tir d with it; 
pdindeed one wou 'd be apt to 

| £3 _ -; thinks 3 
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iv The PREFACE. 
think that this Circumſtance is e 
pleaſing to the Nation, Sow i 
the ſtrong Deſire they have to 4 
peruſe whatever is publiſn d un- to 
der his Name. | - to 
5 Ih. 
WITHOUT pretending theres is 
fore to any great penetration, Writ 
we may venture to aſſure him 
that his Letters will meet with 7 
all the Succeſs that could be wth: 
wiſh'd. Mr. de Voltaire is the 43 Wig 


Author of them, they were writ- the 


1 


ten in London, and relate bart. 3 Pl. 
cularly to the Engliſb Nation ; MM 
three Circumſtances which muſt 1 0 in 
neceſſarily recommend them. 

The great Freedom with which ma 
Mr. de Voltaire delivers himſelf a 
in his various Obſervations, can EB; 
not give him any ee ou 
of their being leſs favourably re. in 
ceiv al 
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Def XxX. 
ceiv d upon that account, by a 
rs People who abhor 
Le The Engliſb are pleas d 
n- to have their Faults pointed out 
to them, becauſe this ſhews at 
x Y: ſame time, that the Writer 
Yis able to diſtinguiſh their _ 
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| Ws muſt however confeſs, 
that theſe Letters were not de- 


| 3 180 'd for the Public. They are 
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ene and Friendſhip for 

Mr. Thiriot, who had 03 d 
i wi during his Stay in England, 
9. o favour him with ſuch Re- 
ch marks as he might make on the 
il anners and Cuſtoms of the 
n- : ie Nation. Tis well known 

3 I _ in a Correſpondence of this 
e. Find, the moſt juſt and _ 
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the Reſult of the Author's Com- 
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Writer does not propoſe to ob- 6 
ſerve any Method. Mr. de N. 1. 7 
zaire in all Probability follow d * 
no other Rule in the Choice of in 
his Subjects than his wee FT 
Taſte, orperhaps the Queries of 
his Friend. Be this as it will, 
twas thought that the moſt na- 
tural Order in which they cou al 
be plac'd, would be that off 
their reſpective Dates. Several Fe 
Particulars which are mention'd| l 
in them make it neceſſary for us 
to obſerve, that they were writ- Y 
ten between the latter End of 1 | 
1728, and about 1731. The 9 
only thing that can be regretted If 3 
on this Occaſion is, that ſo agree- 1 
able a Correſpondence ſhould 
have continued no longer. Y 
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= The PREFA 8. Wi 
7 
＋ F Taz Reader will no doubt 
dy 4 Pbſerre, that the Circumſtances 
in every Letter which had not 
ar . immediate Relation to the 
of Title of it, have been omitted. 
4 This was done on purpoſe; for 
Letters written with the Confi- 
al dence and Simplicity of perſo- 
of 3 Inal Friendſhip, generally include 
al 4 Wcertain Things which are not 
al oper for the Preſs. The Pub- 
Hic indeed thereby often loſe a 
Woreat many agreeable Particu- 
"| lars; but why ſhould they com- 
plain, if the want of them is 
3 compenſated by a thouſandgeau- 
e- ties of another kind > The Va- 
Wriety of the Subjects, the Graces 
of * Diction, the Solidity of 
Wee Reflections, the delicate 
J Torn of the Crieiciſm ; ; in fine, 
" J + 
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the noble Fire, which eds e 
all the Compoſitions of Mr. de Wor 
Voltaire, delight the Reader Pi 
perpetually. Even the molt ſe- 
rious Letters, ſuch as thoſe 
which relate to Sir I/aac New- I 


zon's Philoſophy, will be found 
entertaining. The Author has 
infus d into his Subject all the 


delicate Touches it was ſuſcep- 


tible of; deep and abſtruſe e- 


nough to ſhew that he was Ma- 
ſter of it, and always e 2 


ous enough to be underſtood. 


Sous of his Engliſh Reader = 


may perhaps be diſſatisfied at his 


not expatiating farther on their 


Conſtitution and their Laws, 
which moſt of them revere al- L 


: * 1 

moſt to Idolatry; but this Re- 
8 = |} 
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I The PREFACE ix 
ns 3 Je Voltaire s Jud gment. He 
Fontented himſelf with giving 
2 his Opinion of them in general 

Reflections, the Caſt of which 
4 entirely new, and which prove 

- hat he had made this Part of 
d the Britiſh Polity his particular 
Study. Beſides, how was it 
Poſſible for a Foreigner to pierce 
3 thro' their Politicks, that gloomy 
Wabyrinth, in which ſuch of the 
WErglifh themſelves as are beſt 
I Ecquainted with it, confeſs dai- 
i 3 Ty they are bewilder d and 


Z Warts this Work was in the 
F Prefs, there came to London a 
$ anuſcript Letter of Mr. de Vol- 
1 Faire, in anſwer to the Com- 
Plaints made by the Citizens of 
3 1 againſt a an 5 
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in the Hiſtory of Charles the 


3 
% 
9 


Twelfth, relating to the Burn- 


ing of Altena. We thought 
proper to inſert that Letter here, 


for the Uſe of thoſe who have 


the Hiſtory of Charles the twelfth ! 


in Engliſb only. 
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LETTER I. 


ON THE 0 


2 Fea X E R $. 


Was of opinion, chat the docrne ol 
hiſtory of ſo extraordinary a People, 
WA were worthy the attention of the eu- 
1 ious. To acquaint. myſelf with them, I 
ade a viſit to one of the moſt eminent 
A WD uakers in England, who after having 
; aded thirty years had the wiſdom to pre- 
WEribe limits to his fortune and to his de- 
5 res, and was ſettled in a little ſolitude not 
r from London. Being come into it, I 
1 r. a ſmall, but regularly built houſe, 
3 aſtly neat, but ut without the the leaſt WIC 


3 


2 LETTERS concerning 


or buttons on the pockets and fleeves ; and 


ing one leg behind the other, and taking f 
thing for thee, only tell me. Sir, ſays I} 3 


not give you the leaſt offence, and tha 


but I never yet met with one of them who 


— | 


furniture. The Quaker who own'd it 
was a hale ruddy complexion'd old man, 
who had never been afflicted with ſickneſs, 
becauſe he had always been inſenſible to 
paſſions, and a perfect ſtranger to intem- 
perance. I never in my life ſaw a more 
noble or a more engaging aſpect than his. 
He was dreſs'd like thoſe of his perſuaſion, 
in a plain coat, without plaits in the fides, 


had on a beaver, the brims of which were 
horizontal, like thoſe of our clergy. He 
did not uncover himſelf when I appear*'d, 
and advanced towards me without once 
ſtooping his body; but there appear'd more 
politeneſs in the open, humane air of his 
countenance, than in the cuſtom of draw 


that from the head, which is made to co- 
ver it. Friend, ſays he to me, I perceive 
thou art a ſtranger, but if I can do any 


to him, bending forwards, and advancing 
as is uſual with us, one leg towards bim, 
J flatter myſelf that my juſt curioſity will 


you'll do me the honour to inform me off 
the particulars of your religion. The peo - 
ple of thy country, replied the Quaker, 


are too full of their bows and compliments, 3 m 


had ſo much curioſity as 07 ſelf. Come BD 3 : 
in, 


the ENGLISH NATION. "I 


, and let us firſt dine together. J ſtill 
ntinued to make ſome very unſeaſonable 
remonies, it not being eaſy to diſengage 
to hie's ſelf at once from habits we have 
een long us'd to; and after taking part of 
trugal meal, which began and ended with 
prayer to God, I began to queſtion my 
Z@urteous hoſt, 1 open'd with that which 
Iod Catholicks have more than once made 
Huguenots. My dear fir, ſays I, were 
pu ever baptiz d? I never was, replied the 
duaker, nor any of my brethren. Zouns, 
s to him, you are not Chriſtians then. 
iend, replies the old man in a ſoft tone 
eh voice, {wear not; we are Chriſtians, and 
deavour to be good Chriſtians, but we 
not of opinion, that the ſprinkling wa- 
ron a child's head makes him a Chri- 
Jan. Heavens! ſays I, ſhockd at his 
3 ppiety, you have then forgot that Chriſt 
N baptiz d by St. John. Friend, replies 
mild Quaker once again, rar noc. 
0 „ indeed was baptiz*'d by John, but 
1 | himſelf never baptiz d any one. We 
A > the diſciples of Chriſt, not of John. 1 
Nied very much the ſincerity of my wor- 
Y — and was abſolutely for forcing 
m to get himſelf chriſtned. Were that 
Wl, 3 he very gravely, we would 
mit chearfully to baptiſm, rg in 
ypliance with thy weakneſs, for we do 
is t condemn any perſon who uſes it; but 
4 B 2 then 


that of Chriſt, ought to abſtain to the ut- 
moſt of their power from the Fewiſh cere- 
monies, O unaccountable! ſays I, what! 


friend, ſays he, fo truly 7«w /4, that 2 4 | 


and thou wilt find that 7% only revivd 


Jobn, as he had ſuffered himſelf to bf 


r to. preach the Goſpel 5 
und indeed Paul never baptiz'd 8 = 


— 


4 LETTERS concerning 


then we think, that thoſe who profeſs 2 ö 
religion of ſo holy, ſo ſpiritual a nature as # 


baptiſm a Jewiſh ceremony? Yes, my 


great many Jews uſe the Pen of 4 | 
to this day. Look into ancient authors, 3 


this practice; and that it had been us gd vi 2 
the Hebrews, long before his time, in like 
manner as the Mahometans imitated the 
Iſemaclites in their pilgrimages to Mecca 
Feſus indeed ſubmitted to the baptiſm off 


circumcis'd z but circumciſion and the ; 
waſhing with water ought to be aboliſh 
by the baptiſm of Chriſt, that baptiſm Ji 
the ſpirit, that ablution of the ſou], whic 
is the ſalvation of mankind, thus the fore 
runner ſaid, 1 indeed baptize you with u 
ter unto repentance ; but he that cometh af 
me, is mightier than I, whoſe ſhoes I am ni 
worthy to bear: he ſhall baptize you with 1 
Holy Ghojt and with fire*. Likewiſe Pau 
the great apoſtle of the Gentiles, writes 
follows to the Corinthians , Chriſt ſent 


K 


* St. Matth. ili. 11. 41 17. 3 
| HE „ ef 1 


le EncLisn NATION. tf 
Perſons with water, and that very much a- 
Fainſt his inclinations. He cicumcis'd his 
iſciple Zimothy, and the other diſciples 
Ekewiſe circumcisd all who were willing 
Jo ſubmit to that carnal ordinance. But 
Wt thou circumcis'd, added he? I have 
„bot the honour to be ſo, ſays I. Well, 
Friend, continues the Quaker, thou art a 
Fhriſtian without being circumcis'd, and I 
m one without being baptiz d. Thus did 
Inis pious man make a wrong, but very 
ecious application, of four or five texts 
f ſcripture which ſeem'd to favour the 
nets of his ſect; but at the ſame time 
rrgot very ſincerely an hundred texts which 
ade directly againſt them. I had more 

Ynſe than to conteſt with him, fince there 
no poſſibility of convincing an enthuſiaſt. 
man ſhow'd never pretend to inform a 
ver of his miſtreſs's faults, no more than 
ie who is at law, of the badneſs of his 
uſe; nor attempt to win over a fanat's . 
ſtrength of reaſoning. Accordingly I 
av'd the ſubject. | | 
WII, fays I to him, what fort of a 
mmunion have you? We have none like 
at thou hinteſt at among us, replied he. 
ow! no communion, fays I? Only that 
Firitual one, replied he, of hearts. He 
en began again to throw out his texts of 
ipture; and preach'd a moſt eloquent 
mon againſt that ordinance, He ha- 
—_ 3 rangued 


the goſpel. Excuſe, ſays he, my ano. 


part of the arguments which might 1 | 


but theſe thou thy ſelf mayeſt peruſe in the 


Barclay. *Tis one of the beſt pieces that 


dency, the arguments in it muſt neceſſari 


6 LETTERS concerning 
rangued in a tone as tho? he had been i in. 
ſpir' d, to prove that the ſacraments were 


merely of human invention, and that the 
word ſacrament was not once mention'd in 


rance, for I have not employ'd an hundred 


brought, to prove the truth of our religion 5 


n 


Expoſition of our Faith written by Roben 2 


ever was penn'd by man; and as our a 
verſaries confeſs it to be of dangerous ten 
ln 
be very convincing. I promig'd to peru 
this piece, and my Quaker imagin'd 
had already made a convert of me. 

afterwards gave me an account in fe 


words, of ſome ſingularities which ma : 
this ſect the contempt of others. Confei p 
ſays he, that it was very difficult for thee WF" 
refrain from laughter, when I anſwer'd i 
thy civilities without uncovering my heal" 
and at the ſame time ſaid Thee and Thou ti - 
thee. However, thou appeareſt to met 5 0 
well read, not to know that in Chr; "yl 
time no nation was ſo ridiculous as to pi 
the plural number for the ſingular. 48 5 


guſtus Ceſar himſelf was ſpoke to in ſub 
phraſes as theſe, I love thee, I beſeech ili ay 
1 thank thee , but he did not allow any pe 
fon to call him Domine, Sir. *T'was 1 


— 


be ENGLISH NATION. 3 


Hill many ages after, that men wou'd have 
the word Zo, as tho' they were double, 
Inſtead of Thou employed in ſpeaking 
„ Mo them; and uſurped the flattering titles 
pft lordſhip, of eminence, and of holineſs, 
*Fvhich mere worms beſtow on other worms, 
yy aſſuring them that they are with a moſt 
profound reſpect, and an infamous fall- 
Hood, their moſt obedient, humble ſer- 
Pants. *Tis to ſecure our ſelves more 
Mrongly from ſuch a ſhameleſs traffick of 
Wics and flattery, that we hee and thou a 
ing with the ſame freedom as we do a 
Peggar, and ſalute no perſon; we owing 
Pothing to mankind but charity, and to 
he laws reſpect and obedience. e 
Oos apparel is alſo ſomewhat different 
From that of others, and this purely, that 
Wt may be a perpetual warning to us not to 
mitate them. Others wear the badges 
Ind marks of their ſeveral dignities, and 
We thoſe of chriſtian humility, We fly 
rom all aſſemblies of pleaſure, from di- 
Ferſions of every kind, and from places 
here gaming is practis'd; and indeed our 
Eaſe wou'd be very deplorable, ſhould we 
Wl! with ſuch levities, as thoſe I have men- 
ion'd, the heart which ought to be the 
Pabitation of God. We never ſwear, not 
Nen in a court of juſtice, being of opinion 
hat the moſt holy name of God ought not 
o be proftituted in the miſerable conteſts 
B 4 | be- 


o 
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betwixt man and man. When we are o. 
bliged to appear before a magiſtrate upon 
other people's account, (for law-ſuits are 
unknown among the friends) we give evi- 
dence to the truth by ſealing it with our 
yea or nay; and the judges believe us on ̃ 
our bare affirmation, whilſt ſo many other 
_ Chriſtians forſwear themſelves on the holy 
Goſpels. We never war or fight in any 
caſe ; but it is not that we are afraid, for 
ſo far from ſhuddering at the thoughts of i 
death, we, on the contrary, bleſs the mo- 
ment which unites us with the Being of 
beings 3 but the reaſon of our not uſing im c 


wolves, tygers, nor maſtiſſs, butt men dl Where 
Chriſtians. Our God, who has command at w 
ed us to love our enemies, and to ſuffer Ou: 
without repining, would certainly not per- Wethr, 
mit us to croſs the ſeas, merely becauſe te ing 
murtherers clothed in ſcarlet, and wearing Y out 
caps two foot high enliſt citizens by a noise omer 
made with two little ſticks on an aſs's ſcin Meir f 
extended. And when, after a victory is} b ere 
gain'd, the whole city of London is illum- its; 
nated; when the ſky is in a blaze with fire-Wſſþivert 
works, and a noiſe is heard in the air oft pe 
thankſpivings, of bells, of organs, andof then - to look 
cannon, we groan in filence, and are deeply r of : 
affected with ſadneſs of ſpirit and broken. 
neſs of heart, for the ſad havock which i a v 
the occaſion of thoſe public rejoicings. K 2 


the ENGLISH DANY Mo — 
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UC was the ſubſtance of the con- 
D verſation [ had with this very ſingular 
rſon; but I was greatly ſurpriz'd to ſee 
i im come the Sunday following, and take 
1 ge with him to the Quaker's meeting. 


A at which he carried me to ſtands near the 
SWmous pillar calPd the monument. The 
Y Wethren were already aſſembled at my en- 


ng out four hundred men and three hundred 
{Women in the meeting. The women hid 
teir faces behind their fans, and the men 
ere cover'd with their broad-brin'd 
ts; all were feated, and the filence was 
iverſal. ] paſt through them, but did 
t perceive ſo much as one lift up his eyes 
lock at me. This ſilence laſted a quar- 
Jof an hour, when at laſt one of them 
"YN 5 up, took off his Hat, and after mak- 
a variety of wry faces, and groaning in 
'F oft lamentable manner, he pace from 
= | B 5 | his 


ing it with my guide. There might be 


ro 
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his noſe, and partly from his mouth, threw 
out a ſtrange, confugd jumble of word 
(borrow'd as he imagin'd from the Goſpe 


which neither himſelf nor any of his hea 
ers underſtood. When this diſtorter h 
ended his beautiful ſoliloquy, and that th a 
ſtupid, but greatly edified, congregation 
were ſeparated, I aſk'd my friend how 
was poſſible for the judicious part of th 
aſſembly to ſuffer ſuch a babbling. V 
are oblig'd, ſays he, to ſuffer it, becau 
no one knows when a man riſes up to ho 
forth, whether he wilt be mov'd by t 
ſpirit or by folly. In this doubt and u 
certainty we liſten patiently to every on 
we even allow our women to hold forth 
two or three of theſe are often inſpired Ml 
one and the ſame time, and *tis then thi 
a moſt charming noiſe is heard in the Lord 
houſe. You have then no prieſts, ſays 
to him. No, no, friend, replies the Qu 
ker, to our great happineſs, Then ope! 
ing one of the friend's books, as he cal 
it, he read the following words in an ei 
phatic tone: God forbid we ſhould pi 
ſume to ordain any one to receive the Holi 
Spirit on the Lord's day, to the prejudi 3 
of the reſt of the brethren. Thanks 
the Almighty, we are the only people upi 
earth that have no prieſts. Wouldeſt tho 
deprive us of ſo happy a diſtinction? WA 
| ſhow'd we abandon our babe to mercenaf 
nurſch 
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tbe ENGLISH NATION, 11 
1 urſes, when we ourſelves have milk 


Hough for it? Theſe mercenary creatures 
Wou'd ſoon domineer in our houſes, and 


F 7 N 
Ot eftroy both the mother and the babe. 
h Pod has ſaid, freely you have receiv'd, 
et Reely give. Shall we after theſe words 
iti heapen, as it were, the Goſpel ; fell the 


oly Ghoſt, and make of an aſſembly of 
hriſtians a mere ſhop of traders? Wedo 
Wot pay a ſet of men clothed in black, to 
Wit our poor, to bury our dead, or to 
reach to the brethren ; theſe offices are 
of too tender a nature, for us ever to 
Entruſt them to others. But how is it poſ- 
Pble for you, fays I, with ſome warmth, 
know whether your diſcourſe is really 


44 Yſpir'd by the Almighty? Whoſoever, ſays 
e, ſhall implore Chriſt to enlighten him, 


Ind ſhall publiſh the Goſpel truths, he 
Way feel inwardly, ſuch an one may be 
Ward that he is inſpir'd by the Lord. 
He then pour'd forth a numberleſs multi- 

de of Scripture-texts, which prov'd, as 
ene imagin'd, that there is no ſuch thing as 
briſtianity without an immediate revela- 
oon, and added theſe remarkable words: 
hen thou moveſt one of thy limbs, is it 
ov'd by thy own power? Certainly not, 
er this limb is often ſenſible to involuntary 
ootions; conſequently he, who created 
hy body, gives motion to this earthly ta- 
pernacle, And are the ſeveral ideas of 
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ideas as thy affections may deſerve z if tho 
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which thy ſoul receives the impreſſion 
form'd by thy ſelf? Much leſs are eib 
ſince theſe pour in upon thy mind whethe 
thou wilt or no; conſequently thou re 1 
ceiveſt thy ideas from him who create 


thy ſoul: But as he leaves thy affection 
at full liberty, he gives thy mind ſuci 


liveſt in God, thou acteſt, thou thinkef 


in God. After this thou needeſt only bu 3 
open thine eyes to that light which enlight ; 
ens all mankind, and *tis then thou wil rdir 
perceive the truth, and make others per Melig 
ceive it. Why this, ſays I, is Malebranc be Attle 
doctrine to a tittle. I am acquainted with Hate 
thy Malebranche, ſays he; he had ſome ut t! 
thing of the friend in him, but was not al'd 
enough ſo. Theſe are the moſt conſide Me fa 
rable particulars I learnt concerning the | bi 
doctrine of the Quakers ; in my next [ett rea- 
I ſhall acquaint you with their hiſtory of I 
which you will find more bs. 1a than as : 
their opinions. = hicl 
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LETTER II. 


OU have already heard that the 
; uakers date from Chriſt, who ac- 
prding to them' was the firſt Quaker, 

Religion, fay theſe, was corrupted, a 
tle after his death, and remain'd in that 
Bate of corruption about 1600 Years. 
jut there were always a few Quakers con- 

al'd in the world, who carefully preſerv'd 
Mee ſacred fire, which was extinguiſh'd in 
but themſelves, till at laſt this light 
read it ſelf in England in 1642. 

"T | *Twas at the time when Great Britain 
u as torn to pieces by the inteſtine wars, 
EF hich three or four ſects had rais'd in the 
ame of God, that one George Fox, born 
Leiceſterſbire, and fon to a ſilk- Weaver, 
Bok it into his head to preach ; and, as 
e pretended, with all the requiſites of a 
ue apoſtle, that is, without being able 
ther to read or write. He was about 


Nenty five“ years of age, irreproachable 
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T. s could read at that age. 
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in his life and conduct, and a holy mad. 
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man. He was equip'd in leather * 
head to foot, and travell'd from one vil“ 


aug 

lage to another, exclaiming againſt war 8 10 
and the clergy. Had his invectives been ift 
level'd againſt the ſoldiery only, he wou Who! 
have been ſafe enough, but he inveig bd iplc 
againſt eccleſiaſticks. Fox was ſeiz'd at MO 
Derby, and being carried before a jultice bt | 
of peace, he did not once offer to pull offer: 
his leathern hat upon; which an officer gave "hs 
him a great box o'th' ear, and cried toe 
him, Don't you know you are to appeaſ mov 
uncover'd before his worſhip ? Fox pre tors 
ſented his other cheek to the officer ¶reſt 
and beg'd him to give him another bon bein 
for God's ſake. The juſtice wou'd have Whe 
had him ſworn before he aſk'd him anhand 
queſtions: Know, friend, ſays Fox to him gym 
that I never ſwear. The Juſtice obſervingWin b 
he Theed and Thowd him, ſent him to the ag ſet ! 
houſe of correction in Derby, with order ſtoo. 
that he ſhould be whip'd there. F F 
prais'd the Lord all the way he went to of Cc 
the houſe of correction, where the juſtice upoi 
order was executed with the utmoſt ſeve-M-c 
rity. The men who whip'd this enthu-· ¶ cont 
ſiaſt, were greatly ſurpriz d to hear hin its n 
beſeech them to give him a few more for? 
laſhes for the good of his ſoul. There gan 
was no need of intreating theſe people; Wpriſc 
the laſhes were repeated, for which xi os 


thank BY 
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hank'd them very cordially, and began to 
m preach. At firſt, the Spectators fell a 
aug hing, but they afterwards liſtned to 
im; and as enthuſiaſm is an epidemical 
diftemper, many were perſuaded, and 

thoſe who ſcourged him became his firſt diſ- 
Eciples. Being ſet at liberty, he ran up and 
down the country with a dozen proſelytes 
at his heels, ſtill declaiming againſt the 
clergy, and was whip'd from time to 
time. Being one day ſet in the pillory, 
je harangued the crowd in ſo ſtrong and 
oving a manner, that fifty of the audi- 

tors became his converts; and he won the 
Erect fo much in his favour, that his head 
4 being freed tumultuouſly from the hole 
where it was faſtned, the populace went 
nd ſearch'd for the church of England cler- 
gyman, who had been chiefly inſtrumental 
In bringing him to this puniſhment, and 
eet him on the fame pillory where Fox had 
== Fox was bold enough to convert ſome 
of Oliven CromwelPs ſoldiers, who there- 
Nupon quitted the ſervice, and refus'd to 
take the oachs. Oliver having as great a 
contempt for a ſe& which would not allow 
its members to fight, as Sixtus Quintus had 
for another ſect, Dove non fi chiavava, be- 
gan to perſecute theſe new converts. The 
priſons were crowded with them; but per- 
ſecution ſeldom has any other effect than 
= I 1 


— 
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to zen the number of proſelytes - 

| Theſe came therefore from their confine 
ment more ſtrongly confirmed in the 
principles they had imbib'd, and follow'd 
by their goalers, whom they had brought, 2 
over to their belief. But the circum.altc 
ſtances, which contributed chiefly to the 
ſpreading of this ſect, were as follow. PW 
thought himſelf inſpir d, and conſequent? | 
was of opinion, that he muſt ſpeak in | 4 1 
manner different from the reſt of mankind Y 
He thereupon began to wreath his body 
to ſcrew up his face, to hold in his breath 
and to exhale it in a forcible manner, info 0 
much that the prieſteſs of the Pythian God 
at Delphos could not have acted her part to 
better advantage. Inſpiration ſoon be. 
came ſo habitual to him, that he cod aus 
ſcarce deliver himſelf in any other manner. 4 t 
This was the firſt gift he communicated to em 
his diſciples. Theſe ap'd very ſincerel i 
their maſter's ſeveral grimaces, and hook & 
in every limb the inſtant the fit of inſpira 
tion came upon them, whence they wer 
calPd Quakers. The vulgar attempted t 
mimick them, they trembled, they ſpak 
thro? the noſe ; they quak'd, and fancied” 
themſelves inſpir'd by the Holy Ghoſt. 
The only thing now wanting was a few 
miracles, and accordingly * wrough 
ſome. 
Fo 


Js ſeiz'd, was not aſcrib'd to his intempe- 
ce, but was univerſally look'd upon as 
e effect of the holy man's predictions; 
that this accident made more converts 
Quakeriſm, than a thouſand ſermons, 
a as many ſhaking fits cou'd have done. 
ver, finding them increaſe daily, was de- 
Pons of bringing them over to his party; 
Wd for that purpoſe attempted to bribe 
em by money. However, they were 
Porruptible, which made him one day 


o clare, that this religion was the only one 
ira. had ever met with that had reſiſted the 
ere arms of gold. 1 5 
to Tu Quakers were ſeveral times per- 
ke cuted under Charles the ſecond, not 
ied on a religious account, but for refuſ- 
0 g to pay the tythes, for Thee-ing and 
ew ou ing the magiſtrates, and for refuſ- 
ht to take the oaths enacted by the 
” WS. | | 


AT 


* 


comiums, but abounds with bold touches 
I 


„ country; to be over-rul'd as well x 


©£ to God and man: If, after all the 
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Ar laſt Robert Barclay, a native of Sc 


land, preſented to the king in 1675, lM 

apology for the Quakers, a work as we 
drawn up as the ſubject could poſlib J 
admit. The dedication to Charles the ſ 2 


cond is not fill'd with mean, flattering er 


favour of truth, and with the wiſeſt cou 


ſels. Thou haſt taſted, ” ſays he to th PU 
king at the cloſe of his epiſtle dedicatorſ 
< of proſperity and adverſity; thou non 4 


tc eſt what it is to be baniſh'd thy nativ « 
<« to rule, and fit upon the throne ; anf A 
being oppreſſed, thou haſt reaſon Wh 

% know how hateful the oppreſſor is boil 5 Fo 


“ warnings and advertiſements, thou do 


* not turn unto the Lord with all till i 0 


of Chriſt, which ſhineth in thy conf L | 


„ ſcience, which neither can nor will flat 


e heart; but forget him who remembre : 
ce thee in thy diftreſs, and give up thy ſeſi 
<« to follow luſt and vanity, ſurely greif i 
& will be thy condemnation. 3 
„ AcaiNnsT which ſnare, as well a 
ce the temptation of thoſe, that may or f 
<« feed thee, and prompt thee to evil, thi 1 


cc moſt excellent and prevalent remed i | 


vill be, to apply thy {elf to that lighll 1 


< ter thee, nor ſuffer thee to be at eaſe it 1 . 


+ thy ſins; but doth and will deal plain 
| and 


— 
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1 and faithfully with thee, as thoſe that are 
lowers thereof have plainly done 
= faithful friend and ſubjecs, ROBERT 
ERCEAT.” © © | 

A more ſurprizing circumſtance is, 
Pat this epiſtle, written by a private man 
no figure, was ſo happy in its effects as 
pst a top to the perſecution. 
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BOUT this time 3 the iluſtrion 84 
William Pen, who eſtabliſn'd the power 17 

of the Quakers in America, and would have = : 
made them appear venerable in the eyes of Mfurn 
the Europeans, were it poſſible for mankind WW 
to reſpect virtue, when reveal'd in a rid: 
culous light. He was the only ſon of vice- 
admiral Pen, favourite to the duke of York 
afterwards king 7ames the ſecond. 
William Pzn, at twenty years off 
age, happening to meet with a T G 
in Cork, whom he had known at Oer 
this man made a proſelyte of him; and] 
Milliam being a ſprightly youth, and na- 


turally eloquent, having a winning aſpect 
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and a very engaging carriage, he ſoon gain'd WF” 
over ſome of his intimates. He carried 

matters ſo far, that he formed, by inſen- the 
fible degrees, a ſociety of young Quakers, an 
who met at his houſe; ſo that he was at the ie 


head of a ſect when a little above twenty. 
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Brix return'd, after his leaving Cork, 
Jo the vice-admiral his father, inſtead of 
Falling upon his knees to aſk him bleſſing, 
Me went up to him with his hat on, and 
aid, Friend, I'm very glad to ſee thee in 
Fo0d health. The vice-admiral imagin'd 
is ſon to be crazy; but ſoon finding he 
Naas turn'd Quaker, he employ'd all the 
Wncthods that prudence could ſuggeſt, to 
engage him to behave and act like other 
People. The youth made no other anſwer 
o his father, than by exhorting him to 
urn Quaker alſo. At laſt his father confin'd 
imſelf to this fingle requeſt, viz. that he 
ſhou'd wait upon the king and the duke of 
Pork with his hat under his arm, and ſhou' d 
ot Thee and Thou them. William anſwer'd, 
hat he could not do theſe things for con- 
aience fake ; which exaſperated his father 
to ſuch a degree, that he turn'd him out of 
doors. Young Pen gave God thanks, for 
rermitting him to ſuffer ſo early in his 

cauſe; * which he went into the city, 
where he held forth*, and made a great 
number of converts. | „„ 
TRE church of England clergy found 
their congregations dwindle away daily 
and Pen being young, handſom, and of a 
graceful ſtature, the court, as well as the 
city ladies, flock'd very devoutly to his 


* About 1668, and the 24th year of his age. 
| | | meeting. 
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T. 
meeting. The patriarch George Fox hearing cell. 
of his great reputation, came to London (tho I Ala 

the journey was very long) purely to ſee and iieſs, 
converſe with him. Both reſolv'd to gehe 
upon miſſions into foreign countries, and d tl 
accordingly they embark' d for Holland, af. Im te 
ter having left labourers ſufficient to take ortat 
care of the London vineyard. ran 
T EIR labours were crown'd with ſuck od 
ceſs in Amſterdam; but a circumſtance, Wear 
which reflected the greateſt honour on tba 
them, and at the ſame time put their hu dſe. 
mility to the greateſt trial, was the recep, 2 W. 
tion they met with from 5 they ſſeſt 
princeſs Palatine, aunt to George the firſt 9 own 
Great Britain, a lady conſpicuous for her ms 
genius and knowledge, and to whom Dal O m 
Cartes had dedicated his Philoſophical Run 
Mance. | 1 lis? 
SHE was then retir'd to the Hague, where | 
ſhe receiv'd theſe friends, for ſo the Qu r tc 
kers were at that time call'd in Holland ad 
This princeſs had ſeveral conferences with m x 
them in her palace, and ſhe at laſt enter- OVIt 
tain'd ſo favourable an opinion of Quaker- a. 
iſm, that they confeſs'd ſhe was not far en 
from the kingdom of heaven. The friends inio 
ſow'd likewiſe the good feed in Germany,  W 
but reap'd ver y little fruit; for the model 1 Punt 
of Thee ing and Thou-ing was not approv'd «a 
of in a country, where a man 1s perpetually * ** 
un 


oblig'd to employ the titles of highneſs and M 
OY b 
| 'Y 
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cellency. William Pen return'd ſoon to 
land, upon hearing of his father's ſick- 
s, in order to ſee him before he died. 
Ine vice-admiral was reconcil'd to his ſon, 
d tho? of a different perſuaſion, embrac'd 
In tenderly. William made a fruitleſs ex- 
rtation to his father not to receive the 
crament, but to die a Quaker; and the 
Hod old man intreated his ſon William to 
Near buttons on his ſleeves, and a crape 
tband in his beaver ; but all to no pur- 
©. Pd | 
b WITTIAu Pr inherited very large 
ſſeſſions, part of which conſiſted in 
on- debts, due to the vice-admiral for 
ms he had advanc'd for the ſea-ſervice. 
o monies were at that time more ſecure 
an thoſe owing from the king. Pen was 
lig'd to go more than once, and Thee and 
ou king Charles and his miniſters, - in or- 
r to recover the debt; and at laſt, in- 
Had of ſpecie, the government inveſted 
In with the right and ſovereignty of a 
ovince of America, to the ſouth of Mary- 
nd. Thus was a Quaker raigd to ſove- 
en power. Pen ſet fail for his new do- 
Inions with two ſhips freighted with 
akers, who follow'd his fortune. The 
Nuntry was then call'd Penſilvania, from 
9:2 Pen, who there founded Philadel- 
c, now the moſt flouriſhing city in that 
Puntry. The firſt ſtep he took was to en- 
8 . | ter 
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ter into an alliance with his American neigb fen 
bours; and this is the only treaty between to | 
thoſe people and the Chriſtians that wall a pul 
not ratified by an oath, and was never in not 
fring'd. The new ſovereign was at ll aga 
fame time the legiſlator of Penſilvania, and ; 
enacted very wiſe and prudent laws, non: bro 
of which have ever been chang'd ſince hu boa 
time. The firſt is, to injure no perſon pff nev 
on a religious account, and to conſider tur. 
brethren all thoſe who believe in one God. | FRE 
Hz had no ſooner ſettled his govern dea 
ment, but ſeveral American merchants cant 4 Jan 
and peopledd this colony. The natives o the 
the country, inſtead of flying into th con 


woods, cultivated, by inſenſible degrees, a v. 
friendſhip with the peaceable Quaker 1 this 
They lov'd theſe foreigners as much «iſ 
they deteſted the other Chriſtians who hl 
conquer'd and laid waſte America. Ini 
little time, a great number of theſe ſavage 
(falſely ſo calld) charm'd with the mii 
and gentle diſpoſition of their neighbounM 
came in crowds to William Pen, and be 
ſought him to admit them into the numbell 
of his vaſſals. Twas very rare and un 
common for a ſovereign to be Theed and 
Tho?d by the meaneſt of his ſubjects, wha 
never took their hats off when they cam 
into his preſence ; and as ſingular for a go 
vernment to be without one prieſt in it, and 
for a * to be without arms, either of | 

 fenſin 


fenſive or defenſive; for a body of citizens 


to be abſolutely undiſtinguiſh'd but by the 
publick employments, and for neighbours 


in not to entertain the leaſt jealouſy one 


againſt the other. 

WILLIAM PEN might glory in having 
brought down upon earth the ſo much 
$3 boaſted golden age, which in all probability 
never exiſted but in Pen/ifvania. He re- 
turn'd to England to ſettle ſome affairs 


relating to his new dominions. After the 


death of king Charles the ſecond, king 
ame, who had lov'd the father, indulg'd 


= | 8 8 

the fame affection to the fon, and no loge 
2X conſider'd him as an obſcure Sectary, but as 
Ja very great man. The king's politicks on 


this occaſion agreed with his inclinations. 


e was deſirous of pleaſing the Quakers, 


by annulling the laws made againſt Non- 


WJ conformiſts, in order to have an opportu- 
Wy ity, by this univerſal toleration, of eſta- 
bliſhing the Romiſb religion. All the ſecta- 


nas in England ſaw the ſnare that was laid 
for them, but did not give into it; they 
never failing to unite when the Romiſb re- 


ligion, their common enemy, is to be op- 


pos'd. But Pen did not think himſeif 
bound in any manner to renounce his prin- 
ciples, merely to favour Proteſtants, to 
whom he was odious, in oppoſition to a 
king who lov'd him. He had eftabliſh'd 
an univerſal toleration with regard to con- 
e ſcience 
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— that he tiled to deſtroy it in 7 "= 
Europe; for which reaſon he adhered 01 1 
inviolably to king James, that a report 

prevaib'd univerſally of his being a Jeſuit. 
This calumny affected him very ftrongly, | 3 


and he was obliged to juſtify himſelf in * 
print. However, the unfortunate king * 
James the ſecond, in whom, as in moſt oer 
princes of the Stuart family, grandeur and BF: 
weakneſs were equally blended ; and who, all, 
like them, as much overdid ſome things as uali. 
he was ſhort in others, loft his kingdom in Mient 
manner that is hardly to be accounted i... 
or. | = 
All. the Engl; 72 ſectariſts accepted * = | won 
William the third and his parliament, the eceſ 
toleration and indulgence which they had Mild 
refus'd when offer'd by king James. ? Ir W nts 
then the Quakers began to enjoy, by vir-Wno! 
tue of the laws, the ſeveral privileges they nd c 
poſſeſs at this time. Per having at laſt ey 
ſeen Quakeriſm firmly eſtabliſh'd in his nol 


native country, went back to Penſilvania. 
His own people and the Americans receiv'd i 
him with tears of joy, as tho? he had been 1 
a father who was return'd to viſit his chil 
dren. All the laws had been religiouſly g 
obſerv'd in his abſence, a circumſtance in 
which no legiſlator had ever been 2 
but himſelf. After having reſided ſome 
years in Pen/i lvania, he left it, but with 


great 


1 


The ENCLISH NATION. 27 
reat reluctance, in order to return to 
England, there to ſolicit ſome matters in 
W:ivour of the commerce of Peſilvania. 
But he never ſaw it again, he dying in Ruſ- 
Jomb in Berkſhire, anno 1718. 
2X I an not able to gueſs what fate Qua- 
"K&eriſm may have in America, but I percerve 
=& dwindles away daily in England. In all 
ountries where liberty of conſcience is al- 
ow'd, the eſtabliſh'd religion will at laſt 
allow up all the reſt. Quakers are diſ- 
qualified from being members of parlia- 
Ment ; nor can they enjoy any poſt or pre- 
Erment, becauſe an oath muſt always be 
ken on theſe occaſions, and they never 
ear. They are therefore reduc'd to the 
eceſſity of ſubſiſting upon traffick. Their 
ildren, whom the induſtry of their pa- 
nts has enrich*d, are deſirous of enjoying 
dnours, of wearing buttons and ruffles 3 
nd quite aſham'd of being call'd Quakers, 
ey become converts to the church of 
hs gland, merely to be in the faſhion, 
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LETTER V. 
ON THE 


C H U R Hl 


3 : 1 


Ex GLAND 1s 8 the country 0 
ſectariſts. Multæ ſunt manſiones in dom 


Patris mei, (in my father's houſe are m 
manſions.) An Engliſbman, as one to hoff 
liberty is natural, may go to heaven PW 
own Way. 3 
| NEVERTHELESS, tho? every one is pe 
mitted to ſerve God in whatever mode vial 
faſhion he thinks proper, yet their true n 
ligion, that in which a man makes his fo 
tune, is the ſect of Epiſcoparians or Church 
men, call'd the Church of England, Wpcca 
ſimply the Church, by way of eminenc 
No perſon ca ad gave an employment, ¶ Ver. 
3 in Engla Ireland, unleſs he 
rank'd 5 the faithful, that i is, profeſſi 
himſelf a member of the Church of En 
land. This reaſon (which carries math 7 
| | matic =_ 


the ExGLISH NATION. 29 
matical evidence with it) has converted ſuch 
numbers of diſſenters of all perſuaſions, that 
Noot a twentieth part of the nation is out of 
he pale of the eſtabliſh'd Church. The 
uslißb clergy have retain'd a great number 
f the Romiſh ceremonies, and eſpecially 
that of receiving, with a moſt ſcrupulous 
Wttention, their tithes. They alſo have the 
Pious ambition to aim at ſuperiority. | 
Mog rovx R, they inſpire very religiouſ- 
y their flock with a holy zeal againſt Diſſen- 
ers of all denominations. This zeal was 
Mretty violent under the Tories, in the four 
ft years of queen Anne; but was pro- 
ductive of no greater miſchief than the 
ry breaking the windows of ſome meeting- 
ouſes, and the demoliſhing of a few of 
manchem. For religious rage ceas'd in Eng- 
Fhonggand with the civil wars; and was no more 
Winder queen Anne, than the hollow noiſe of 
ſea whoſe billows ſtill heav'd, tho? ſo long 
ttor the ſtorm, when the Whigs and Tories 
le Maid waſte their native country, in the ſame 
ie manner as the Guelphs and Gibelins former- 
s fo did theirs. *T'was abſolutely neceſſary 
urcliWor both parties to call in religion on this 
7, ccaſion; the Tories declar'd for epiſcopa- 
sene, and the Whigs, as ſome imagin'd, 
t, ere for aboliſhing it; however, after theſe 
1c ad got the upper hand, they contented : 
feſſacgtnemſelves with only abridging it. 
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compos'd wholly of the clergy, was in 


bers of it had the liberty to meet, to dif. 


flames, that is, books written againſt them - 


occupation of praying for the proſperity of 
the government, whoſe tranquillity they 


— 


Ar the time when the earl of Oxfril J 
and the lord Bolingbroke us'd to drink health 
to the Tories, the Church of England con. 
fider'd thoſe noblemen as the defenders of mer 
its holy privileges. The lower houſe o 
Convocation (a kind of houſe of Commons) 


ſome credit at that time; at leaſt the mem 


pute on eccleſiaſtical matters, to ſentencel : 
1mpious books from time to time to thei 1 


ſelves. The miniſtry, which is now com 
pos'd of Whigs, does not ſo much as allo 
thoſe gentlemen to aſſemble, ſo that the 
are at this time reduc'd (in the obſcurity o 
their reſpective pariſhes) to the melanchol 


would willingly diſturb. With regard toy 
the biſhops, who are twenty fix in all, hell Wcit!: 


ſtill have ſeats in the houſe of lords in f g | \ 
of the Whigs, becauſe the ancient abuſe oi. 
conſidering them as Barons ſubſifts to thi Who! 
day. There 1s a clauſe however in the the 
oath which the government requires fron Wcate 
theſe gentlemen, that puts their chriſtiau rid 
tience to a very great trial, viz. that ther 4 tion 

| ſhall be of the Church of England as bi not 
law eſtabliſb d. There are few biſhops tim 
deans, or other dignitaries, but imagine ra 
| The! 


they are ſo m_ divino; tis conſequently i 
| | Senf 1 
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great mortification to them to be oblig*d to 
= confeſs, that they owe their dignity to a 
ET pitiful law enacted by a ſet of profane lay- 
men. A learned monk (father Courayer ) 
ZW writ a book lately to prove the validity and 
X ſucceſſion of Engliſb ordinations. This Book 
was forbid in France; but do you believe 
that the Engliſb miniſtry were pleas'd with 
it? Far from it. Thoſe damn'd Whigs 
don't value a ſtraw, whether the epiſcopal 
ſucceſſion among them hath been interrupt- 
ed or not, or whether biſhop Parker was 
conſecrated (as *tis pretended) in a tavern, 
jor a church; for theſe Whigs are much 
better pleas'd that the biſhops ſhould de- 
rive their authority from the parliament, 
than from the apoſtles, The lord B—— 
obſerv'd, that this notion of divine right 
vould only make fo many tyrants in lawn- 
lleeves, but that the laws made ſo many 
hey citizens. <2 2 Mu es Of Pe 
to Wirn regard to the morals of the Eu- 
lh clergy, they are more regular than 
thoſe of France, and for this reaſon: All 
I the clergy (a very few excepted) are edu- 
cated in the univerſities of Oxford or Cam- 
ridge, far from the depravity and corrup- 
ton which reign in the capital. They are 
not call'd to dignities till very late, at a 
time of life when men are ſenfible of no o- 
ine ther paſſion but avarice, that is, when 
WF their ambition craves a ſupply. Employ- 
: EE "$4 ments 


32 LITT E Rs concerning 
ments are here beſtow'd both in the church 
and the army, as a reward for long ſervices; 
and we never ſee youngſters made biſhops 
or colonels immediately upon their laying 
aſide the academical gown ; and befides, 
moſt of the clergy are married. The tif 
and auk ward air contracted by them at the 
univerſity, and the little familiarity the 
men of this country have with the ladies, 
commonly oblige a biſhop to confine him-B I 
ſelf to, and reſt contented with his own. 
Clergymen ſometimes take a glaſs at the 1 
tavern, cuſtom giving them a ſanction on 
this occafion; and if they fuddle themſelves 3 : 
*tis in a very ſerious manner, and without 5 
giving the leaſt ſcandal. 5 3 
Trar fable mix'd kind of mortal (not 1 
to be defin*d) who is neither of the clergy. 
nor of the laity; in a word, the thing 
calPd Abbe in France, is a ſpecies quite un- 
known in England. All the clergy here 
are very much upon the reſerve, and moſt 5 
of them pedants. When theſe are told, 
that in France, young fellows famous for 3 
their diſſoluteneſs, and rais'd to the higheſt M 
dignities of the church by female intrigues, 
addreſs the fair publickly in an amorous i 
way, amuſe. themſelves in writing tender 
love-ſongs, entertain their friends very 
ſplendidly every night at their own houſes, 
and after the banquet is ended, withdraw | 
to * the aſſiſtance of the Holy Gholt, 
an 
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3 the ENGLISH NATION. 33 
and call themſelves boldly the ſucceſſors of 
the apoſtles, they bleſs God for their being 
Proteſtants. But, - theſe are ſhameleſs He- 
reticks, who deſerve to be blown hence 
thro? the flames. to old Nick, as Rabelais 
ſays ; and for this reaſon I don't trouble 
yſelf about them. . _ 
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burt very inconſiderable ſtipends from their 


under foot the —.— of Plato. The Scotch 3 


treated king Charles the ſecond; for when 


duc 

7 T s > E R VI. 2 
Mf 

ON THE Fs pror 
ans, i 
5 4 pri 


HE Church of England is confimd = 
almoſt to the kingdom whence iti q 
receiv'd its name, and to Ireland; for Preſ. 


Scotland. This Preſbyterianiſm is directh 1 
the ſame with Calviniſm, as it was eſta- 
bliſh*d in France, and is now profeſs d a 
Geneva. As the prieſts of this ſect receive 


churches, and conſequently cannot emu- 
late the ſplendid luxury of biſhops, they 
exclaim very naturally againſt honours 
which they can never attain to. Figure to 
yourſelf the haughty Diogenes, 2 I 


Preſbyterians are not very unlike that bea 1 
tho? tatter d reaſoner. Diogenes did not uſe 2 
Alexander half ſo impertinently as theſe 


they took up arms in his cauſe, in oppof. 
tion to Oliver, who had deceived them, 
they forc'd that poor monarch to undergo 
the hearing of three or four ſermons every 

bes, 7 


— 
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ay; wou'd not ſuffer him to play, re- 


© — him to a ſtate of penitence and mor- 
tification; ſo that Charles ſoon grew ſick 
Mf theſe pedants, and accordingly elop'd 
from them with as much joy as a youth 
does from ſchool, „ nn 
= A Cuxvscn of England miniſter appears 
Was another Cato, in preſence of a juvenile, 
prightly French graduate, who bawls for 
ind whole morning together in the divinity 
e i ſchools, and hums a ſong in chorus with 
adies in the evening: But this Cato is a 
very ſpark, when before a Scotch Preſpyte- 
rian. The latter affects a ſerious gate, puts 
on a ſour look, wears a vaſtly broad- 


ſta· 
| a brimm'd hat, and a long cloak over a very 


hort coat; preaches thro? the noſe, and 
gives the name of the whore of Babylon to 
all churches, where the miniſters are ſo for- 
tunate as to enjoy an annual revenue of five 
Por ſix thouſand pounds; and where the 
people are weak enough to ſuffer this, and 
boo give them the titles of my lord, your 
lordſhip, or your eminen ec. 
Tu xsn gentlemen, who have alſo ſome 
gf churches in England, introduc'd there the 


WE 
1 


eſe mode of grave and ſevere exhortations. 
ien Io them is owing the ſanctification of Sun- 


day in the three kingdoms. People are 
there forbid to work or take any recreation 
on that day, in which the ſeverity is twice 
= as great as that of the Romiſb church. No 
= C 6 opera's, 
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on that day; the reſt of the nation go et. 
their miſtreſſes. 
ſects are the two prevailing ones in Great t 


come and ſettle in it, and live very ſo-W 
ciably together, tho? 1 of their preach- 


take a glaſs. This man goes and is bap- 


opera's, plays or concerts are allow'd inf 
London on Sundays; and even cards are off : 
expreſsly forbid, that none but perſons off YH 
quality, and 3 we call the genteel, play 3 
ther to church, to the tavern, or to ſel 
THro* the Epiſcopal and Preſbyterian I 


Britain, yet all others are very welcome to 


ers hate one another almoſt as cordially as 
Fanſeniſt damns a Jeſuit. 

TAKE a view of the Royal. Exchange i ine 
London, a place more venerable than many 
courts of juſtice, where the repreſentative 
of all nations meet for the benefit of man- 
kind. There the Jeu, the Mahometan and 
the Chriſtian tranſact together, as tho* they 
all profeſs'd the fame religion, and give the 
name of Infidel to none but bankrupts. 
There the Preſbyterian confides in the Ana- 
baptiſt, and the Churchman depends on 
the Quaker's word. At the breaking up 
of this pacific and free aſſembly, ſome 
withdraw to the ſynagogue, and others to 


tiz'd in a great tub, in the name of the Fa- 
50 Son, and Holy Ghoſt: That man 
has his ſon's foreſkin cut off, whilſt a ſet i 
of Hebrew words 3 —— Z 
| 


the ENGLISH NATION. 
him) are mumbled over his child. Others 
WT retire to their churches, and there wait for 
tze inſpiration of heaven with their hats 
on, and all are ſatisfied. Os 

Ir one religion only were allowed in 
England, the government would very poſ- 
ſibly become arbitrary; if there were but 
two, the people wou'd cut one another's 
WT throats; but as there are ſuch a multitude, 
Wthey all live happy, and in peace, 
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ANTITRINITARIAN S. 


HERE is a little ſect here com- 
pos d of clergymen, and of a fey 

very learned perſons among the laity, who, 
tho* they do not call themſelves Arian} 
or Sociniaus, do yet diſſent entirely from. 
St. Athanaſius, with regard to their notion 
of the Trinity, and declare very frankly, 
that the Father is greater than the Sen. 
Do you remember what is related of a 
certain orthodox biſhop, who in order to 
© convince an emperor of the reality of con-Wl 
ſubſtantiation, put his hand under the chin 
of the monarch's ſon, and took him by 
the noſe in e of his ſacred "I '* 
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The emperor was going to order his at- 
tendants to throw the biſhop out of the 
window, when the good old man gave him 
his handſom and convincing reaſon : 
ince your majeſty, fays he, is angry when 
our fon has not due reſpect ſhown him, 

Phat puniſhment do you think will God 
9 ne father inflict on thoſe who refuſe his 
Won Jeſus the titles due to him? The per- 
ons I juſt now mentioned, declare that the 
Holy biſhop took a very wrong ſtep ; that 
is argument was inconcluſive, and that 

he emperor ſhould have anſwer'd him 
bus: Know that there are two ways by 

Which men may be wanting in reſpect to 
ae; firſt, in not doing honour ſufficient 
o my ſon; and ſecondly, in paying him 

he {ame honour as to me. 

Bs this as it will, the principles of A- 
125 begin to revive, not only in England, 
Nut in Holland and Poland. The celebrat- 

a fir Jſaac Newton honoured this opinion 
Wo far as to countenance it. This philoſo- 
her thought that the Unitarians argued 
ore mathematically than we do. But the 
noſt ſanguine ſtickler for Arianiſm is the 
luſtrious Dr. Clark. This man 1s rigidly 
irtuous, and of a mild diſpoſition; is 
| | ore fond of his tenets, than defirous of 
propagating them; and abſorbed ſo en- 
rely in problems and calculations, that he 

1 S a mere reaſoning machine, 5 5 
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won the doctor a great number of part! 


after having triumph'd during three cen 


cold with reipect to all things of this kind,| 


*Tis he who wrote a book which ui 
much eſteem'd, and little underſtood, on 
the exiſtence of God; and another mot . 
intelligible, but pretty much contemned, 
on the truth of the Chriſtian religion. 

He never engaged in ſcholaſtic diſputes, 
which our friend calls venerable trifles 
He only publiſhed a work containing all the 
teſtimonies of the primitive ages, for and 
againſt the Unitarians, and leaves to the 
reader the counting of the voices, and the 


liberty of forming a judgment. This book 


zans, and loſt him the See of Canterbury: 
But in my humble opinion, he was out in 
his calculation, and had better have beet 
Primate of all England, than merely at 
Arian parſon. | | = 
You ſee that opinions are ſubject to re 
volutions as well as empires. Arianiſm, 


turies, and been forgot twelve, - riſes af 


laſt out of its own aſhes; but it has choſe 
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at there is little probability any new re- L - 
ion, or old one that may be reviv'd, 1 
ill meet with favour. Ts it not whimſical 
Hough that Luther, Calvin, and Zuinglius, 
Whoſe writings no body in this age reads, 
ould have founded Sects which are now 
Pread over a great part of Europe; that 
adbomet, tho? fo ignorant, ſhould have 
oen a religion to A/a and Africa; and 
at Sir [aac Newton, Dr. Clark, Mr. 
Nocte, Mr. Le Clerc, Gc. the greateſt phi- 

ſophers, as well as the ableſt writers of 
Wcir ages, ſhould ſcarce have been able 
raiſe a little flock, which even decreaſes 
7 Tais it is to be born at a proper period 
time. Were Cardinal de Retz to return 
ain into the world, neither his eloquence 
Mir his intrigues would draw together ten 
omen in Paris, | A 
WE Oliver Cromwell, he who be- 
eaaded his Sovereign, and ſeiz'd upon the 
Nigly dignity, to riſe from the dead, he 

ou'd be a wealthy city trader, and no 

hore, 
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but this Gentleman, ſo far from being di 2 
_ concerted, repeated the ſame words wil 
a reſolute tone of voice, and the lau 5 


the people of England, has nothing in con 


much leſs is there any affinity betweeal 


to me quite oppoſite in character, with re 
gard both to good and evil. The Roni 3 


x 'F ETTERS concerning 
LETTER VII. 
ON THE 


PARLIA ME N T. 


HE Members of the Engliſh Pati i | 

ment are fond of comparing then 
ſelves to the old Romans. 3 

Nor long ſince, Mr. SHippen open'd1 

ſpeech in the houſe of commons with thei 
words, The Majeſty of the people of Eng 2 
land would be wounded. The ſingularity if 
the expreſſion occaſion'd a loud laugh 2 


ceas d. In my opinion, the Majeſty af L 
mon with that of the people of Rome 1 | 


their governments. There is in London 
Senate, ſome of the members whereof a 
accug'd, (doubtleſs very unjuſtly) of Ei ? 
ing their voices on certain occaſions, a 5 
was done in Rome; this is the only reſfenl 5 
blance. Beſides, the two nations appeal 
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ever knew the dreadful folly of religious 
Pars, an abomination reſerv'd for devout 
Preachers of patience and humility. Ma- 
s and Slla, Cæſar and Pompey, Antho- 
and Auguſtus, did not draw their ſwords 
Id ſet the world in a blaze, merely to 
termine whether the the Flamen ſhould 
ear his ſhirt over his robe, or his robe o- 
Wer his ſhirt ; or whether the ſacred Chick- 
Ars ſhould eat and drink, or eat only, in 
der to take the augury. The Eugliſb 
ue hang'd one another by law, and cut 
„die another to pieces in pitch'd battles, for 
theſWarrels of as trifling a nature. The Sects 
the Epiſcoparians and Preſbyterians 
ty ite diſtracted theſe very ſerious Heads 
r a time. But I fancy they'll hardly ever 
o ſilly again, they ſeeming to be grown 
wit iſer at their own expence; and I don't 
erceive the leaſt inclination in them to 
urther one another merely about ſyllo- 
ms, as ſome Zealots among them 
Ice did. | 5 1 
ee Bu r here follows a more eſſential diffe- 
erce between Rome and England, which 
ves the advantage entirely to the latter, 
x. that the civil wars of Rome ended in 
avery, and thoſe of the Engliſb in liberty. 
he Engliſh are the only people upon 
Harth who have been able to preſcribe li- 
$821ts to the power of Kings by refiſting 
naWg<m ; and who, by a ſeries of Rags, 
I | e 


have at laſt eſtabliſhed that wiſe govern 1 


the King; but the Romans had no ſuch bre 4 +4 


no intermediate Power to reconcile them 
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ment, where the Prince is all- powerful toll 
do good, and at the ſame time is reſtrain 
from committing. evil; where the Noble 43 
are great without inſolence, tho there ax J 
no Vaſſals; and where the People ſhare i : 
the government without confuſion. 2 


THz houſe of Lords and that of 64 ; f 


Commons divide the legiſſative powerunic 


lance. The Patricians and Plebeians in Roni 
were perpetually at variance, and there w 


The Roman Senate, who were ſo unjuſl]; 
ſo criminally proud, as not to ſuffer th 


Plebeians to ſhare with them in any thing! 
cou'd find no other artifice to keep the lat ut 
ter out of the Adminiſtration, than by en hei 
loying them in foreign wars. They col 1 
ſider'd the Plebeians as a wild beaſt, whon E 
it behov'd them to let looſe upon thei er 
neighbours, for fear they ſhould devout 9 25 
their maſters. Thus the greateſt defel ” T 
in the Government of the Romans rais tor. 
them to be Conquerors. By being unhaꝗ ih 
py at home, they triumph'd over, an Nat 
poſieſs'd themſelves of the world, till 4 it 
laſt their diviſions ſunk them to Slavery. he 
TRE government of England will neve peft 
riſe to ſo exalted a pitch of glory, nor wil hi 
its end be ſo fatal. The Eugliſb are no | 
fird with ts 3 folly of making con 
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ul 0% I "wy but would only prevent their 
nl 7x Peighbours from conquering. They are 
oble Not only jealous of their own Liberty, but 
e an ven of that of other nations. The Eng- 
re 1 were exaſperated againſt Lewis the 
Fourteenth, for no other reaſon but be- 
Y auſe he was ambitious ; and declar'd war 
1 | gainft him merely out of levity, not from 
1 benny intereſted motives. 

"og THz Engliſh have doubtlesd purchasd 
e Wal hieir Liberties at a very high price, and 


tem d waded thro* ſeas of blood to drown 
ie Idol of arbitrary power. Other na- 
r tions have been involv'd in as great ca- 
hing mities, and have ſhed as much blood; 

e l Nut then the blood they ſpilt in defence of 


Heir Liberties, only enſlaved them the more. 
con Trar which riſes to a Revolution in 

land, is no more than a Sedition in o- 
oer countries. A city in Spain, in Bar- 
vou, or in Turkey, takes up arms in defence 


efelff its Privileges, when immediately i it 1s 
-aioWtorm'd by mercenary Troops, it is pu- 


iſh'd by Executioners, and the reſt of the 
and Nation kiſs the chains they are loaded 
ith. The French are of opinion, that 
he government of this Iſland is more tem- 
peſtuous than the ſea which ſurrounds iy - 
WP hich indeed is true; but then it is never 
no but when the King raiſes the ſtorm 3 _ 
con hen be attempts to ſeize the Ship of 

Which he is "RY the chief Pilot. The _ \ 

V 


UN 


of a defenceleſs party, cabal'd for cabal ling 
merely out of diverſion. The Parliament 
he did not intend. He levied troops bi 
 caſhier'd them. He threatned, he beg 


Zarine's head, and afterwards congratulat-W 


and cruel, thoſe of the League execrable, 


+ 
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vil wars of France laſted longer; were more Tx 
cruel, and productive of greater evils than 
thoſe of England: But none of theſe civil 
wars had a wiſe and prudent Liberty form 
their object. „ zz 

In the deteſtable Reigns of Charles the er 
ninth, and Henry the third, the whole af. fir 


Priſon 


fair was only whether the people ſhould be © 
ſlaves to the Guiſes. With regard to the inſte 
laſt war of Paris, it deſerves only to tel 
hooted at. Methinks I ſee a crowd df 
School-boys riſing up in arms againſt t hei 4 
Maſter, and afterwards whip'd for it Tr 
Cardinal de Retæ, who was witty and brave Hf; 
but to no purpoſe; rebellious without Boy 
cauſe ; factious without deſign, and head 12 0 


ſake, and ſeem'd to foment the civil Wali age. 


7 - i me 
did not know what he intended, nor what =, 


e Roc! 
act of Parliament, and the next moment 


pardon; he ſet a price upon Cardinal M. 


ed him in a public manner. Our civi 3 
wars under Charles the ſixth were bloody 


and that of the Frondeurs ridiculous. | 
THAT 

+: Frondeurs, in its proper ſenſe Singers, and figu- 1 
ratively Cavillers, or lovers of contradiction; was a 
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Fax for which the French chiefly re- 
Proach the Engliſb Nation, is, the murther 
BS King Charles the Firſt, whom his ſub- 
us treated exactly as he wou'd have treat- 
W | 18 igen 

them, had his Reign been proſperous. 
ID fter all, conſider on one ſide, Charles 

ee firſt defeated in a pitch'd battle, im- 
Friſon'd, try'd, ſentenc'd to die in Jeſt. 
inſter-Hall, and then beheaded: And on 
e other, the Emperor Henry the ſeventh, 
iſon'd by his chaplain at his receiving the 
crament; Henry the third ſtab'd by a 
lonk; thirty aſſaſſinations projected a- 
inſt Henry the fourth; ſeveral of them 
t in execution, and the laſt bereaving 
at great Monarch of his life. Weigh, 


Dr 
% 


eat ay, all theſe wicked attempts, and then 


* 


Mage. 
ne given to a league or party that oppos'd the 
ach miniſtry, i. e. Cardinal Mazarine in 1648. 
e Kecbefocault's Memoirs. 5 
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HAT mixture in the Eugliſb go-W day 

| vernment, that harmony between wre 
King, Lords and Commons, did not al . mo 
ways ſubſiſt. England was enſlav'd for 2 the 
long ſeries of years by the Romans, the Ita! 
Saxons, the Danes, and the French ſuc ſelv 
ceſſively. William the conqueror particu-W am 
larly ruled them with a rod of iron. He the 
diſpos d as abſolutely of the lives and for. | 
tunes of his conquer'd ſubjects as an caftern 
Monarch; and forbid, upon pain of death 
the Engh/h both fire or candle in ther 


houſes after eight o' clock. Whether h figh 
did this to prevent their nocturnal meet bloc 
ings, or only to try, by this odd and whim ry 

ical prohibition, how far it was poſſiblW one 
for one Man to extend his power over hi dre 
fellow Creatures. IIs true indeed tha part 
the Engliſh had Parliaments before and af bee 
ter William the Conqueror; and theyW and 
boaſt of them, as tho theſe aſſemblies then thei 
calPd Parliaments, compos'd of eccleſiaſti lage 
cal Tyrants, and of plunderers entitlec 


I 7 Baron 
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Barons, had been the guardians of the 
publick liberty and happineſs. 

THe Barharians who came from the 


ſhores of the Baltick, and ſettled in the 
reſt of Europe, brought with them the 


form of government called States or Par- N 


af laments, about which ſo much noiſe is 
made, and which are ſo little underſtood: 
Kings indeed were not abſolute in thoſe 
go. days, but then the people were more 
een wretched upon that very account, and 
ali more completely enſlav'd. The Chiefs of 
Yr 1 theſe ſavages, who had laid waſte France, 


the Traly, Spain, and England, made them 
ſfuc-M ſelves Monarchs. Their groom divided 
veral countries 


icu · among themſelves the 
Hef they had conquer'd, whence ſprung thoſe 
Margraves, thoſe Peers, thoſe Barons, 


whole nations. Theſe were birds of prey, 


blood the Victorious was to ſuck. Eve- 
ry nation, inſtead of being govern'd by 
one Maſter, was trampled upon by an hun- 
dred Tyrants. The prieſts foon play'd a 


been the fate of the Gauls, the Germans, 
and the Britons, to be always govern'd by 
their Druids, and the Chiefs of their vil- 
lages, an ancient kind of Berens, not ſo 


* N 1 — 2. * 8 * N y 7 > — , * 


thoſe petty Tyrants, who often conteſted 
with thei Sovereigns for the ſpoils of 


fighting with an Eagle for Doves, whoſe 
part among them. Before this, it had 


£8 "4 

tyrannical as their ſucceſſors. Theſe 1 
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to pay St. Peter's penny (equivalent ve 
near to a French crown) for every hout: 
in his dominions. The whole Iſland ſoon 
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Druids pretended to be mediators between 


God and man. They enacted laws, they 


fulminated their excommunications, and 


ſentenc'd to death. The Biſhops ſucceed- 
ed, by inſenſible degrees, to their tempo- 
ral authority in the Goth and Vandal go- 
vernment. The Popes ſet themſelves at 
their head, and arm'd with their Briefs, 


their Bulls, and reinforc'd by Monks, they 
made even Kings tremble ; depos'd and 
aſſaſſinated them at pleaſure, and employ'd 
every artifice to draw into their own purſes 


monies from all parts of Europe. The weak 
Ina, one of the tyrants of the Saxon Hep- 
tarchy in England, was the firſt Monarch 


that ſubmitted, in his pilgrimage to Rome, 


followed his example; England became 


inſenſibly one of the Pope's provinces, and 


the holy Father us'd to ſend from time to 
time his Legates thither to levy exorbitant 


taxes. At laſt King 7obn deliver'd up, by 
a public inftrument, the Kingdom of Eng- 


land to the Pope, who had excommunicat- 


ed him; but the Barons, not finding their 
account in this reſignation, dethroned the 


wretched King John, and ſeated Lewis, fa- 
ther to St. Letois King of France in his place. 
However they were ſoon weary of their 
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new Monarch, and accordingly obliged 
him to return back to N ˙· ©: 

WailLsT that the Barons, the Biſhops 
and the Popes, all laid waſte England, 
where all were for ruling ; the moſt nu- 
merous, the moſt. uſeful, even the moſt 
virtuous, and conſequently the moſt ve- 
nerable part of mankind, conſiſting of 
thoſe who ſtudy the laws and the ſciences ; 
of traders, of artificers; in a word, of all 
who were not tyrants ; that is, thoſe who 
are called the people ; theſe, I ſay, were 


by them look d 


beneath the dignity of the human ſpecies. 
The Commons in thoſe ages were far from 
ſharing in the government, they being 
Villains or Peaſants, whoſe labour, whoſe 


blood were the property of their Maſters 


who entitled themſelves the Nobility. The 
major part of men in Europe were at that 
time what they are to this day in ſeveral 


parts of the world; they were Villains or 


Bondſmen of Lords, that is, a kind of 
cattle bought and ſold with the land. Ma- 
ny ages paſt away before juſtice cou'd be 
done to human nature; before mankind. 
were conſcious, that it was abominable 
numbers ſhould ſow, and but few reap: 
and was not France very happy when the 
| e petty Rob- 
bers was aboliſh'd by the lawful authority 
of Kings and of the people 
bog D 2 1 


power and authority of tho 
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Harri v in the violent ſhocks which 
the diviſions between Kings and the No- 
bles gave to empires, the chains of Na- 


tions were more or leſs heavy. Liberty, in 
England, ſprung from the quarrels of Ty- 
rants. The Barons forced King John and 
King Henry the third, to grant the famous 


Magna Charta, the chief deſign of which 


was indeed to make Kings dependent on 
the Lords; but then the reſt of the nation 
were a little favoured in it, in order that 


they might join, on proper occafions, with 


their pretended Maſters. This great Char- 


ter, which is confider'd as the facred origin 


of the Engliſb Liberties, ſhews in it ſelf 
how little Liberty was known. 7 
Tx Title alone proves, that the K 
thought he had a juſt right to be abſolute ; 


- 


and that the Barons, and even the Clergy 


forc'd him to give up the pretended right, 


for no other reaſon but becauſe they were 


the moſt powerful. | 
| Macna CHaRrTA begins in this ſtile, 


e grant, of our own free will, the follow 
ing Privileges to the Archbiſhops, Biſhops, 


Priors and Barons of our Kingdom, &c. 

Tak Houſe of Commons is not once 
mention'd in the Articles of this Charter, 
a proof that it did not yet exiſt, or that it 
_ exiſted without Power. Mention is therein 


made, by name, of the freemen of Eng- 


land, a melancholy nroof that ſome were 


not 
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not ſo, It appears by the thirty ſecond 


Article, that theſe pretended Freemen 


ow'd ſervice to their Lords. Such a Li- 


berty as this was not many removes from 
Slate, 5 | 
By article XXI, the King ordains that 


his Officers ſhall not henceforward ſeize 
upon, unleſs they pay for them, the Hor- 


ſes and Carts of Freemen. The people 
conſider'd this ordinance as a real liberty, 
tho' it was a greater tyranny. Henry the 
ſeventh, that happy uſurper and great po- 
litician, who pretended to love the Barons, 


tho* he in reality hated and feared them, 
got their lands alienated. By this means 


the Villains, afterwards acquiring riches by 
their induſtry, purchas'd the eſtates and 
country-ſeats of the illuſtrious Peers, who 
had ruin'd themſelves by their folly and 


extravagance, and all the lands got by in- 


ſenfible degrees into other hands. 


TE Power of the Houſe of Commons 
increas'd every day. The families of the 
ancient Peers were at laſt extinct; and as 
Peers only are properly noble in England, 
there would be no ſuch thing in ſtrictneſss 
of law, as nobility in that Iſland, had not 


the Kings created new Barons from time to 


time, and preſerv'd the body of Peers, 
once a terror to them, to oppoſe them to 


the Commons ſince become ſo formidable. 
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ALL theſe new Peers who compoſe the 
higher houſe, receive nothing but their 


Titles from the King, and very few of 


them have eſtates in thoſe places whence 
they take their titles. One ſhall be Duke 
of D—, tho? he has not a foot of land 


in Dorſetſhire ; and another is Earl of a 


village, tho* he ſcarce knows where it 
is ſituated. The Peers have power, but it 
is only in the Parliament Houſe. 

THERE is no ſuch thing here, as 


* haute, moyenne, & baſſe juſtice, that is, 


a power to judge in all matters civil and 
criminal; nor a right or privilege of hunt- 
ing in the grounds of a citizen, who at the 


ſame time is not permitted to fire a gun in 


his own field. . 

No one is exempted in this coun 
from paying certain taxes, becauſe he is a 
nobleman or a prieſt. All duties and taxes 
are ſettled by the Houſe of Commons, 
whoſe power is greater than that of the Peers, 


tho? inferior to it in dignity. The ſpiri- 


tual as well as temporal Lords have the 


la haute juſtice, is that of a lord, who has pow- 
er to ſentence capitally, and to judge of all cauſes 
civil and criminal, thoſe of the crown excepted. La 
moyenne juflice, is empower'd to judge of actions re- 
lating to guardianſhips and offences. La baſſe juſtice 
takes cognizance of the fees due to the lord, of the 
havock of beaſts, and of offences. The moyenne 
Juſtice is imaginary, and there is perhaps no inſtance 
of its ever being put in execution, 


liberty 
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liberty to reject a money bill brought in by 


the Commons, but they are not allow'd 


to alter any thing in it, and muſt either 


aſs or throw it out without reſtriction. 
When the bill has paſs'd the Lords, and is 
ſigned by the King, then the whole nation 
pays, every one in proportion to his reve- 
nue or eſtate, not according to his title, 
which would be abſurd. There 1s no ſuch 
thing as an arbitrary ſubſidy or poll-tax, 


but a real tax on the lands, of all which 


an eſtimate was made in the reign of the 
famous King William the third. 


Tu Land- tax continues ſtill upon the 


fame foot, tho? the revenue of the lands is 


increas'd. Thus no one is tyranniz'd over, 


and every one is eaſy. The feet of the 


peaſants are not bruiſed with wooden ſhoes ; 
they eat white bread, are well "clothed, 
and are not afraid of increafing their ſtock * 
of cattle, nor of tiling their houſes, from 
any apprehenſions that their taxes will be 


raiſed the year following. The annual in- 
come of the eſtates of a great many Com- 


moners in England, mounts to two hun- 


dred thouſand livres; and yet theſe do not 
think it beneath them to plough the lands 
which enrich them, and on which they en- 
joy their liberty. | 
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LETTER X. 
ob 


—z A DF 


As Trade enrich'd the citizens in Eng- 


land, fo it contributed to their free- 
dom, and this freedom on the other ſide 


extended their commerce, whence aroſe 


the grandeur of the ſtate. Trade rais'd 
by inſenſible degrees the naval power, 
which gives the Engliſb a ſuperiority over 
the ſeas, and they now are ters of 
very near two hundred ** of war. 
Poſterity will very poſſibly be 

hear that an Iſland, whoſe only produce 
is a little lead, tin, fuller's earth, and 


| coarſe wool, ſhould become ſo powerful 
by its Commerce, as to be able to ſend 

in 1723, three Fleets at the ſame time 

to three different and far diſtanced parts of 


the Globe. One before Gibraltar, con- 


quer d, and ſtill poſſeſſed by the Eugliſæß; 


urprized to 
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a ſecond to Porto Bello, to diſpoſſeſs 
the King of Spain of the treaſures of 
the Weſt-Indies; and a third into the 
Baltick, to prevent the northern powers 
from coming to an engagement. | 
Ar the time when Lewis the four- 
teenth made all Italy tremble, and that 
his armies, which had already poſſeſſed 
themſelves of Savoy and Priedmont, were 
upon the point of taking Turin; Prince 
Engene was obliged to march from the 
middle of Germany in order to ſuccour Sa- 
voy. Having no money, without which 
cities cannot. be either taken or defended, 
he addreſſed himſelf to ſome Engliſb 
| Merchants. Theſe, at an hour and half's 
warning, lent him five millions, whereby 
he was enabled to deliver Turin, and to 
beat the French ; after which -he wrote 
| the following ſhort letter to the perſons 
who had diſburſed him the abovemen-. . 
tioned Sums : Gentlemen, I have re- 
« ceived your money, and flatter my 
« ſelf that I have laid it out to your fa- 
e tisfaction, * Such a circumſtance as 
this raiſes a juſt pride in an Eugliſb 
Merchant, and makes him preſume (not 
without ſome reaſon) to compare him 
ſelf to a Roman Citizen; and indeed a 


Peer's brother does not think traffic be- 


neath- him. When the Lord Townſhend 
was miniſter of ſtate, a brother of his 
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. was content to be a city merchant; and 


to bluſh at it. 


*- . 
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at the time that the Earl of Oxford go- 
verned Great Britain, his younger bro- 
ther was no more than a factor in Aleppo, 
where he choſe to live, and where he di- 
ed. This cuſtom, which begins how- 
ever to be laid aſide, appears monſtrous 
to Germans, vainly puffed up with their 
Extraction. Theſe think it morally im- 
poſſible that the ſon of an Enghſh Peer 
ſhould be no more than a rich and power- 
ful citizen, for all are princes in Germany, 
There have been thirty highneſſes of the 
ſame name, all whoſe patrimony conſfift- 
ed only in their eſcutcheons and their 
pride. 2 EE 
In France the title of marquis is given 
gratis to any one who will accept of it; 


and whoſoever arrrives at Paris from 


the midſt of the moſt remote provinces 
with money in his purſe, and a name 


terminating in ac or ille, may ftrut a- 
bout, and cry, Such a man as I! A man 


of my rank and figure! And may look 
down upon a trader with ſovereign con- 
tempt; whilſt the trader on the other 
fide, by thus often hearing his profeſſion 
treated fo diſdainfully, is fool enough 
However, I need not 
ſay which is moſt uſeful to a nation; a 


lord, powder'd in the tip of the mode, 
who knows exactly at what a clock the 


I king 


i 
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king riſes and goes to bed; and who 
gives himſelf airs of grandeur and ſtate, 
at the ſame time that he is acting the 
ſave in the anti- chamber of a prime mi- 
niſter; or a merchant, who enriches his 
country, diſpatches orders from his compt- 


ing-houſe to Surat and Grand Cairo, 


and contributes to the fa of the 
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EET TER XL, 


INOCULATION. 


TFT is inadvertently affirm'd in the Chri- 


ſtian Countries of Europe, that the En- 


gliſb are Fools and Madmen. Fools, be- 
cauſe they give their Children the Small- 


pox to prevent their catching it ; and Mad- 
men, becauſe they wantonly communicate 


a certain and dreadful Diſtemper to their 


Children, merely to prevent an uncertain 
evil. The Engl. 
reſt of the Europeans cowardly and unna- 


tural. Cowardly, becauſe they are afraid 
of putting their Children to a little Pain; 
unnatural, becauſe they expoſe them to die 


one time or other of the Small- pox. But 
that the reader may be able to judge, whe- 


ther the Eugliſb, or thoſe who differ from 


them in opinion, are in the right, here fol- 
lows the Hiſtory of the fam'd Inoculation, 


which is mentiowd with fo much dread in 


France. 


Tux 


, On the other ſide, call the 


0 398 1 1 7 * 
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Tux Circaſſian women have, from time 
immemorial, communicated the Small- pox 


to their children, when not above ſix months 
old, by making an inciſion in the arm; 


and by putting into this inciſion a puſtle, 


taken carefully from the body of another 
child, this puſtle produces the ſame effect 
in the arm it old in, as yeſt in a piece of 
dough: It ferments, and diffuſes through 


the whole maſs of blood, the qualities with 


which it is impregnated. The puſtles of 
the child, in whom the artificial Small- æpox 
has been thus inoculated, are employed to 
communicate the ſame diſtemper to others. 
There is an almoſt perpetual circulation of 


it in Circaſſia; and when unhappily the 
Small-pox has quite left the country, the 


inhabitants of it are in as great trouble and 
perplexity, as other nations when their har- 


veſt has fallen ſhort. 


TRE circumſtance that introduc'd a cu- 
ſtom in Circaſſia, which appeats ſo ſingular 
to others, is nevertheleſs a cauſe common to 
all nations, I mean maternal tenderneſs and 
oo, e macs 

THE. Circaffians are poor, and their 
daughters are beautiful; and indeed *tis in 
them they chiefly trade. They furniſh with 


| beauties the Seraglios of the Turki Sultan, 


of the Perfan Sophy, and of all thoſe who 
are wealthy enough to purchaſe and main- 


| tain ſuch precious merchandize. Theſe 


maidens 
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maidens are very honourably and virtuouſ. 


ly inſtructed to fondle and careſs men; are 


taught dances of a very polite and effemi- 
nate kind; and how to heighten, by the 


moſt voluptuous artifices, the pleaſures of 


their diſdainful maſters for whom they are 
deſign'd. Theſe unhappy creatures re = 
their leſſon to their mothers, in the 


manner as little girls among us repeat — 


catechiſm, without underſtanding one word 


they ſay. 


Now it often happen'd, that after a fa- 


ther and mother had taken the utmoſt care 
of the education of their children, they 
were fruſtrated of all their hopes in an in- 
ſtant. The Small-pox getting into the fa- 
mily, one daughter died of it, another loſt 
an eye, a third had a great noſe at her re- 


covery, and the unhappy parents were 


completely ruin*d. Even frequently, when 
the Small-pox became epidemical, trade 


was ſuſpended for ſeveral years, which 


thin'd very confiderably the Seraglios of 
Perſia and Turkey, 

A TRADING nation 1s always watchful 
over its own intereſts, and graſps at every 
diſcovery that may be of advantage to its 
commerce. The Circaſſians obſerv'd, that 
ſcarce one perſon in a thouſand was ever at- 
tack'd by a Small-pox of a violent kind. 
That ſome indeed had this diſtemper very 
fav ourably three or four times, but never 
. | > twice 
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twice ſo as to prove fatal; in a word, that 
no one ever had it in a violent degree twice 
in his life. They obſerv'd farther, that 
when the Small- pox is of the milder ſort, 
and the puſtles have only a tender, delicate 
ſkin to break thro? they never leave the leaſt 
ſcar in the face. From theſe natural ob- 
ſervations they concluded, that in caſe an 
infant of ſix months or a year old, ſhould 
have a milder fort of Small- pox, he wou'd 
not die of it, wou'd not be mark'd, nor be 
ever afflicted with it again. 
I x order therefore to preſerve the life 
and beauty of their children, the only 
thing remaining was, to give them the 
Small- pox in their infant years. This they 
did, by inoculating, in the body of a child, 
” puſtle taken from the moſt regular, and 
at the ſame time the moſt favourable ſort of 
Small- pox that could be procur d. 
Tux experiment cou'd not poſſibly fail. 
The Turks, who are people of good ſenſe, 


ſoon adopted this cuſtom, inſomuch that at bi 


this time there is not a Baſſa in Conſtanti- 

nople, but communicates the Small- pox to 
his children of both ſexes, immediately up- 
on their being wean' d. 

SoME pretend, that the Circaſſtans bor- 
row'd this cuſtom anciently from the Ara- 
bians; but we ſhall leave the clearing up of 
this point of hiſtory to ſome learned Bene- 
N who will not fail to compile a great 

| —_ 
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many folio's on this ſubject, with the ſeve- 


ral proofs or authorities. All. J have to 
ſay upon it, is, that in the beginning of the 
reign of king George the firſt, the lady 
Morte Mountague, a woman of as fine a 


genius, and endu'd with as great a ſtrength 


of mind as any of her ſex in the Britiſh 
kingdoms, being with her huſband, who 
was ambaſſador at the Porte, ae no 
ſcruple to communicate the Small- -POX to an 
infant of which ſhe was deliver'd in Con- 
ſtantinople. The chaplain repreſented to 
his lady, but to no purpoſe, that this was 
an unchriſtian operation, and therefore 
that it cou*'d ſucceed with none but infidels. 


However, it had the moſt happy effect up- 


on the ſon of the lady Wortley Mountague, 


who, at her return to England, communi- 


cated the experiment to the princeſs of 
ales, now queen of England. It muſt be 
confeſsd that this princeſs, abſtracted from 
her crown and titles, was born to encou- 
rage the whole circle of arts, and to do 


ood to mankind. She appears as an ami- 


able philoſopher on the throne, having 


never let ſlip one —y of improving 
e receiv*d from nature, 


the great talents 
nor of exerting her beneficence. 


*Tis ſhe, 


who being inform'd that a daughter of 
Milton was living, but in miſerable circum- 
ſtances, immediately ſent her a conſiderable 


preſent. is ſhe who * the learned 
Inther 


— 
2 
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father Courayer. Tis ſhe who condeſcended 


to attempt a reconciliation between Dr. Clark 
and Mr. Leibnitz. The moment this prin- 
ceſs heard of inoculation, ſhe caus'd an ex- 

eriment of it to be made on four criminals 
ſentenc'd to die, and by that means pre- 
ſerv'd their lives doubly ; for ſhe not only 
fav'd them from the gallows, but, by 


means of this artificial Small-pox, prevent- 


ed their ever having that diſtemper in a 
natural way, with which they would very 
probably have been attack d one time or. 
other, and might have died of in a more. 


advanced age. 


Tu x princeſs being aſſur'd of the uſe- 
fulneſs of this operation, caus'd her own 
children to be inoculated. A great part of 


the kingdom follow'd her example, and 


ſince that time ten thouſand children, at 
leaſt, of perſons of condition, owe in this 
manner their lives to her majeſty, and tothe 
lady Wortley Mountague , and as many of 
the fair ' ſex are oblig'd to them for their 
beauty. robs 2 ie ay 580 

Up a general calculation, threeſcore 
perſons in every hundred have the Small- 
pox. Of theſe threeſcore, twenty die of 


it in the moſt favourable ſeaſon of life, and 


as many more wear the diſagreeable re- 

mains of it in their faces ſo long as they 

live. Thus, a fifth part of mankind either 

die, or are disfigur'd by . 2 
| V : But 
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But it does not prove fatal to ſo much as 
one, among thoſe who are inoculated in 
Turkey or in England, unleſs the patient be 
infirm, or would have died had not the ex. 
periment been made upon him. Beſides, 
no one is disfigur'd, no one has the Small. 
pox a ſecond time, if the Inoculation was 
perfect. Tis therefore certain, that had 
the lady of ſome French ambaſſador brought 
this ſecret from Conſtantinople to Paris,. the 
nation would have been for ever oblig'd to 
her. Then the duke de Villequier, father 
to the duke d Aumont, who enjoys the moſt 
vigorous conſtitution, and is the healthieſt 
man in France, would not have been cut off 

in the flower of his age. 
Tux prince of Soubiſe, happy in the 
fineſt fluſh of health, would not have been 
ſnatch'd away at five and twenty; nor the 
dauphin, grandfather to Lewis the fifteenth 
have been laid in his grave in his fiftieth 
year. Twenty thouſand perſons, whom 
the Small-pox ſwept away at Paris in 1723, 
would have been alive at this time, But 
are not the French fond of life, and is beau- 
ſo inconſiderable an advantage as to be 
diſregarded by the ladies! It muſt be con- 
feſsd that we are an odd kind of people. 
Perhaps our nation will imitate, ten years 
hence, this practice of the Engliſb, if the 
clergy and the phyſicians will but give them 
leave to do it: Or poſlibly our * 
may 
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may introduce Inoculation three months 
hence in France out of mere whim, in caſe 
the Enghiſþ ſhould diſcontinue it thro? fickle- 
JJ. 5 

I am inform'd that the Chineſe have 
practis d Inoculation theſe hundred years, a 
circumſtance that argues very much in its 
favour, fince they are thought to be the 
wiſeſt and beſt govern'd people in the world. 
The Chineſe indeed don't communicate this 
diſtemper by inoculation, but at the noſe, 
in the ſame manner as we take ſnuff. This 
is a more agreeable way, but then it pro- 
duces the like effects, and proves, at the 
fame time, that had Inoculation been prac- 
tis'd in France, *twould have fav'd the lives 
the of thouſands, . . 
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Lo RD BACON 


0 f — ſince, the trite and frivo- 
lous queſtion following was debated ſnd | 
in a very polite and learned company, wiz, Nrhanc 
who was the greateſt man, Cæſar, Alexan Nyerth 
der, Tamerlane, Cromwell, Rc. and t 

Som x body anſwer'd, that Sir Tjaac New: hic! 
ton excell'd them all. The gentleman's af. Whol: 
ſertion was very juſt; for if true greatneſs Nor ſt 
conſiſts in having receiv'd from heaven 4 oſop 
mighty genius, and having employ'd it to ſprite: 
enlighten our own minds and that of others; Nrance 
a man like Sir Iſaac Newton, whoſe equal he a 
is hardly found in a thouſand years, is the Ittle 
truly great man. And thoſe politicians and Nord 
conquerors (and all ages produce ſome) {ore 
were generally ſo many illuſtrious wicked fe- ti 
men. That man claims our reſpe&, who Hurt 
commands over the minds o the ret W 
of the world by the force of truth, not E“ 
thoſe who enſlave their fellow-creatures ; he , 
who is acquaiated with the univerſe, not Fung 

they who deface it. ufter 


SINCE 
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| SINCE therefore you deſire me to give 
ou an account of the famous perſonages 
which England has given birth to, I ſhall 
begin with Lord Bacon, Mr. Locke, Sir 
Iſaac Newton, &c. afterwards the warriors 
and miniſters of ſtate ſhall come in their 
order. 3 | 5 
Must begin with the celebrated viſ- 
ount Verulam, known in Europe by the 
ame of Bacon, which was that of his fa- 
ly. His father had been lord keeper, 
and himſelf was a great many years lord 
hancellor under king James the firſt. Ne- 
ertheleſs, amidſt the intrigues of a court, 
and the affairs of his exalted employment, 
rhich alone were enough to engroſs his 
' af. Whole time, he yet found ſo much leiſure 
tnek Nor ſtudy, as to make himſelf a great phi- 
en a oſopher, a good hiſtorian, and an elegant 
it to Writer ; and a ſtill more ſurprizing circum- 
hers; Mance is, that he liv'd in an age in which 
2qual Nhe art of writing juſtly and elegantly was 
s the ittle known, much leſs true philoſophy. 
> and Lord Bacon, as is the fate of man, was 
ome) Inore eſteem'd after his death than in his 


V. 


1V0- 
ated 
via 
an. 


Vew- 


cked Hife-time. His enemies were in the Briti/h 
who ourt, and his admirers were foreigners. 
reſt WHzen the marquis d Eſfiat attended in 
not Nugland upon the princeſs Henrietta Ma- 
; he , daughter to Henry the fourth, whom 


not ing Charles the firſt had married, that mi- 


uſter went and viſited the lord Bacon, who 
3 being 


INCE 
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being at that time ſick in his bed, receiyd I 
him with the curtains ſhut cloſe. You re. ¶ thoſ- 
ſemble the angels, ſays the marquis to Noon t 
him; we hear thoſe beings ſpoken of per. W T 
petually, and we believe them ſuperior to N his] 
men, but are never allow'd the conſolation the r 
to ſee them, ED 
You know that this great man was ac. Nthe (c 
cus'd of a crime very unbecoming a philo. Nas r 
ſopher, I mean bribery and extortion. You ſWpart « 
know that he was ſentenc'd by the houſe Mot {e 
of lords, to pay a fine of about four hun- 
dred thouſand French livres; to loſe his Mvith | 
erage and his dignity of chancellor. But ſd ou 
in the preſent age, the Engliſb revere his He h 
memory to ſuch a degree, that they will hing 
ſcarce allow him to have been guilty. In ties; 
caſe you ſhould aſk what are my thoughts {reve: 
on this head, I ſhall anſwer you in theFWwpro 
words which I heard the lord Bolingbroky th 
uſe on another occaſion. Several gentlemen £4 
were ſpeaking, in his company, of the 2. Hoſe 
varice with which the late duke of Marl-MWoranc 
| borough had been charged, ſome examplesd be 
whereof being given, the lord BolingbrokeWuloul 
was appeal'd to, (who having been in the He 
oppoſite party, might perhaps, without the ophy. 
imputation of indecency, have been allow d ery ſi 
to clear up that matter:) He was ſo Pefore 


72 * a man, replied his lordſhip, that g, er 
£4 | 2, lo 
ſom 


have forgot his Vices.“ | 


Is8HALL 
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„ 1 $sHALL therefore confine myſelf to 
re. thoſe things which ſo juſtly gain'd lord Ba- 
to cn the eſteem of all Europe, 

ber-. Tux moſt fingular, and the beſt of all 


r to his pieces, is that which, at this time, is 


tion the moſt uſeleſs and the leaſt read, I mean 
his Novum Scientiarum Organum. This is 
the ſcaffold with which the new philoſophy 
was rais d; and when the edifice was built, 
part of it at leaſt, the ſcaffold was no longer 
of ſervice. i | 

Taz lord Bacon was not yet acquainted 
ith nature, but then he knew, and point- 


But Ned out, the ſeveral paths that lead to it. 
> his le had deſpis'd in his younger years the 
will Rhing call'd philoſophy in the univerſi- 


revent thoſe ſocieties of men, inſtituted to 
prove human reaſon, from depraving it 
dy their quiddities, their horrors of the 
auum, their ſubſtantial forms, and all 
oſe impertinent terms which not only ig- 


ad been made facred, by their being ridi- 
ulouſly blended with religion. 8 
Hz is the father of experimental philo- 
Wophy. It muſt indeed be confeſs'd, that 


ow dry ſurprizing ſecrets had been found out 
as ſoPefore his time. The ſea- compaſs, print- 


g engraving on copper-plates, oil- paint - 
Fs, looking-glaſſes; the art of reſtoring, 
ſome meaſure, old men to their fight 

ALLY | | dy 


ies; and did all that lay in his power to 


torance had rendred venerable, but which 
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by ſpeftacles, gun- powder, Ic. had been 
diſcover'd. A new world had been ſought 
for, found, and conquer'd. Would not 
one ſuppoſe that theſe ſublime diſcoveries 
had been made by the greateſt philoſophers, 
and in ages much more enlighten*d than 
the preſent? But *twas far otherwiſe ; all 
theſe great changes happen'd in the moſt 
{ſtupid and barbarous times. Chance only 
gave birth to moſt of thoſe inventions; and 
tis very probable that what is calPd chance, 
contributed very much to the diſcovery of 
America, at leaſtit has been always thought, 
that Chriſtopher Columbus undertook ths 
voyage, merely on the relation of a cap- 
tain of a ſhip, which a ſtorm had drove as 
far weſtward as the Caribbee iſlands. Be 
this as it will, men had ſail'd round the 
world, and cou'd deſtroy cities by an arts- 
ficial thunder, more dreadful than the real 
one: But, then they were not acquainted 
with the circulation of the blood, the weight 
of the air, the laws of motion, light, the 
number of our planets, &c. And a man 
who maintain'd a theſis on Ariſtotle's cate- 
gories; on the univerſals a parte rei, or 
ſuch like nonſenſe, was look'd upon as 

prodigy. | 
Tut moſt aſtoniſhing, the moſt uſeful 
inventions, are not thoſe which refle& the 
greateſt honour on the human Mind. I. 
to a mechanical inſtinet, which is found in 
4 | man 
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een many men, and not to true philoſophy, 
ght that moſt arts owe their origin. 

not THe diſcovery of fire, the art of mak- - 
ries ing bread, of melting and preparing me- 
ers, MW tals, of building houſes, and the invention 
than of the ſhuttle, are infinitely more beneficial 
all to mankind than printing or the ſea-com- 
paſs: And yet theſe arts were invented by 
uncultivated, favage w. 8 

WHAT a prodigious uſe the Greeks and 
Romans made afterwards- of mechanicks ! 
Nevertheleſs, they believ'd that there were 
cryſtal heavens; that the ſtars were ſmall 
lamps which ſometimes fell into the ſea; 
and one of their greateſt philoſophers, af- 
ter long reſearches, found that the ſtars 
were ſo many flints which had been de- 
tach*d from the earth. _.. ; 

Iv a word, no one, before the lord Ba- 
con, was acquainted with experimental phi- 
loſophy, nor with the ſeveral phyſical ex- 
periments which have been made fince his 
time, - Scarce one of them but 1s hinted at 
in his work, and he himſelf had made ſe- 
veral. He made a kind of pneumatic en- 
gine, by which he gueſs'd the elaſticity of 
the air. He approach'd, on all fides as it 
were, to the diſcovery. of its weight, and 
had very. near attain'd itz but, ſome time 
after, Toricell; ſeiz'd upon this truth. In 
a little time experimental philoſophy 
to be cultivated on 12 ſudden in molt parts 


* 
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of Europe. T was a hidden treaſure which 


the lord Bacon had ſome notion of, and 


which all the philoſophers, encourag'd by 
his promiſes, . endeavour*d to dig up. 
Bur that which ſurpriz d me moſt, was 
to read in his work, in expreſs terms, the 
"new attraction, the invention of which | 18 
aſcrib'd to Sir Jaac Newton. 


Wx muſt ſearch, ſays lord Bacon, whe- 


ther there may not be a kind of magnetic 
wer, which operates 'between the earth 
4110 heavy bodies, between the moon and 


the ocean, between the planets, c. In 


another place he ſays, either heavy bodies 
muſt be carried towards the center of the 
earth, or muſt be reciprocally attracted by 
It's 4nd m the Jatter caſe *tis evident, that 
the nearer bodies, in their falling, draw to. 
wards the earth, the ſtronger they will at- 
tract one another. We muſt, ſays he, make 
an experiment, to ſee whether the ſame 
clock will go faſter on the top of a moun- 
tain or at the bottom of a mine. Whether 
the ſtrength of the weights decreaſes on the 
mountain, and opts Ss in the mine. Tis 
probable, that the earth has a true attrac- 
tive power, 

Tris fore-funner I in philoſophy was al- 
+ ny an elegant writer, ap hiſtorian, and a 
w 5 


His moral eſſays are greatly creed, 
but er drawn up in the view of in- 


1 
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ich ſtructing rather than of pleaſing : And as 
nd they are not a ſatire upon mankind, like 
by RochefoucaulPs maxims, nor written upon 
a ſceptical plan, like Montague's eſſays, 
was they are not ſo much read as theſe two in- 
the genious authors. 
U Hrs hiſtory of Henry the ſeventh was 
look'd upon as a maſter-piece, but how is 
it poſſible that ſome perſons can preſume to 
compare ſo little a work with the hiſtory of 
our illuſtrious Thuanus ? . ” 
SPEAKING about the favs impoſtor 
Perkin, ſon to a converted“ Few, who 
aſſum'd boldly the name and title of Richard 
the fourth, king of England, at the inſtiga- 
ton of the ducheſs of 3 urgundy; and who 
diſputed the crown with Henry the ſeventh, 
the lord Bacan writes as follows: | | 
At this. time the king began again to 
« be haunted with ſprites, by the magick 
* and curious arts of the lady Margaret 
*© who raiſed up the ghoſt of Richard duke 
*« of York, ſecond ſon to king Edward the 
fourth, to walk and vex the king.“ T? 
« After ſuch time as ſhe ( Fr garet of 
5 Burgundy )- thought he ( Perkin War- 
JN © 2ect) was. perfect in his leflon, ſhe began 
s al- to caſt with herſelf from what coaſt this 
n Blazing Starre ſhould firſt n, and 


„Jes Ofbeck 
'd, 1 The hiſtory of the reign of 1 Henry the n 
f in- page 112. Londen, printed in 1641. Folio. 


cting :.. 
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« at what time it muſt be upon the hori- 
46 -zon of Ireland; for there had the like 
« meteor ſtrong influence before. 

ME THINKS our ſagacious Thuanus does 
not give into ſuch fuſtian, which former] 
was look*d upon as ſublime, but in this age 
is juſtly calld nonſenſe. 


* Idem, p. 116. 


T. 
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LETTER NN 
. 
Mr. LO CX E. 


E RH APS no man ever had a more 
judicious, or more methodical genius, 
or was a more acute logician, than Mr. 
Locke; and yet he was not deeply ſkilPd in 

the mathematicks. This great man could 
never ſubject himſelf to the tedious fatigue 
of calculations, nor to the dry purſuit of 
mathematical truths, which do not at firſt 
preſent any ſenſible objects to the mind; 
and no one has given better proofs than 
he, that *tis poſſible for a man to have a 
geometrical head, without the aſſiſtance of 
geometry. Before his time, ſeveral great 
philoſophers had declar'd, in the moſt po- 
ſitive terms, what the ſoul of man is; but 
s theſe abſolutely knew nothing about it, 
they might very well be allow'd to differ 

entirely in opinion from one another.. 
In Greece, the infant ſeat of arts and of 
errors, and where the grandeur as well as 
folly of the human mind went ſuch prodi- 
gious lengths, the 8 us'd to reaſon a- 
| EB qo 8 
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bout the ſoul in the very fame manner as 
we do. 3 | 


TRE divine Anaxagoras, in whoſe ho- 


nour an altar was erected, for his having 
taught mankind that the Sun was greater 
than Peloponneſus, that ſnow was black, 
and that the Heavens. were of ſtone; af. 
firm'd that the ſoul was an aerial ſpirit, but 
at the ſame time immortal. Diogenes, (not 
he who was a cynical philoſopher after 


having coin'd baſe money) declar'd that the 


ſoul was a portion of the ſubſtance of God; 
an idea which we muſt confeſs was very 
ſublime. Epicurus maintain'd that it was 
compos'd of parts in the fame manner as 
the body. Ea TED Ag es 
ARISsTOTLE, who has been explain'd a 
thouſand ways, becauſe he is unintelligible, 
was of opinion, according to ſome of his 
diſciples, that the underſtanding in all men 
is one and the ſame ſubſtance. SN 
TRE divine Plato, maſter of the divine 
Ariſtotle, 'and the divine Socrates, maſter of 
the divine Plato, us'd to ſay, that the ſoul 
was corporeal and eternal. No doubt but 
the Demon of Socrates had inſtructed him 
in the nature of it. Some people, indeed, 
pretend, that a man, who boaſted his being 


attended by a familiar genius, muſt infa- 
libly be either a knave or a madman, but 


this kind of people are ſeldom fatisfied 
with any thing but reaſon. 


WIIE 
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WIE regard to the fathers of the 
church, ſeveral in the primitive ages be- 
liev'd that the ſoul was human, and the an- 
gels and God corporeal, Men naturally 
improve upon every ſyſtem. St. Bernard, 
as father Mabillon confeſſes, taught that the 
ſoul after death does not ſee God in the ce- 
leſtial regions, but converſes with Chriſt's 
human nature only, However, he was 
not believ'd this time on his bare word; 
the adventure of the cruſade having a little 
ſunk the credit of his oracles. Afterwards 
a thouſand ſchoolmen aroſe, ſuch as the 
irrefragable * doctor, the ſubtil doctor , 
the angelic doctor ||, the ſeraphic doctor S,, 
and the cherubic doctor, who were all ſure 
that they had a very clear and diftin& idea 
of the ſoul, and yet wrote in ſuch a man- 
ner, that one would conclude they were 
reſolv'd no one ſhould underſtand a word 
in their writings. Our Des Cartes, born to 
diſcover the errors of antiquity, and at the 
ſame time to ſubſtitute his own; and hur- 
ried away by that ſyſtematic ſpirit which 
throws a cloud over the minds of the 
greateſt men, thought he had demonſtrated 
that the ſoul is the ſame thing as thought, 
in the ſame manner as matter, in his opinion, 


is the ſame as extenſion. He afferted; that 


* Alexander de Hales. + Duns Scotus. 1 St. The- | 


mas. I St. Bonaventure. 
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man thinks eternally, and that the ſoul, at 
its coming into the body, is inform'd with 
the whole ſeries of metaphyſical notions ; 


knowing God, infinite ſpace, poſſeſſing all 


abſtract ideas; in a word, completely en- 
dued with the moſt ſublime Tights, which 
it unhappily forgets at its iſſuing from the 
womb. 

FaTHER Malebranche, i in his ſublime 
iluſions, not only admitted innate ideas, 
but did not doubt of our living wholly in 
God, and that God is, as it were, our 


27 ſoul, 


Sven a multitude of reaſoners having 
written the romance of the ſoul, a ſage at 
laſt aroſe, who gave, with an air of the 
reateſt modeſty, the hiſtory of it. Mr. 
2 has diſplay'd the human ſoul, in the 
fame manner as an excellent anatomiſt ex- 
plains the ſprings of the human body. He 
every where takes the light of ohyficks for 
his guide. He ſometimes preſumes to {| 
affirmatively, but then he preſumes alſo to 
doubt. Inſtead of concluding at once what 
we know not, he examines gradually what 
we wou'd know. He takes an infant at the 
inſtant of his birth ; he traces, ſtep by 
ſtep, the progreſs of his underſtanding z 
examines what things he has in common 


with beaſts, and what he poſſeſſes above 


them. Above all he conſults himſelf; the 
1 


being conſcious that he himſelf thinks. 
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at I sHALL leave, ſays he, to thoſe who 
th know more of this matter than myſelf, the 
; MW examining whether the ſoul exiſts before or 
all after the organization of our bodies. But 
n- Þ I confeſs that *tis my lot to be animated 
ch Þ with one of thoſe heavy ſouls which do not 
he think always; and I am even ſo unhappy 
as not to conceive, that *tis more neceſſary 
ne the Soul ſhould think perpetually, than 
as, that bodies ſhould be for ever in motion. 
in WII E regard to my ſelf, I ſhall boaſt 
ur that 1 have the honour to be as ſtupid in 
this particular as Mr. Locke. No one ſhalt 
ng ever make me believe, that I think al- 
at ways; and I am as little inclin'd as he 
he could be, to fancy that ſome weeks after 
Ir. 1 was conceived, I was a very learned 
he Soul; knowing at that time a thouſand - 
x- WM things which I forgot at my birth; and 
Je poſſeſſing when in the womb, (tho? to no 
for manner of purpoſe,) Knowledge which I 
ak Þ loft the inftant I had occaſion for it; and 
to MW which I have never ſince been able to re- 
at MW cover perfectly. 
iat Mx. Locks after having deſtroy'd in- 
he nate ideas; after having fully renounc'd 
by the vanity of believing that we think al- 
; ways; after having laid down, from the 
on KY moſt ſolid principles, that ideas enter the 
ve mind through the ſenſes ; having examin- 
he ed our fimple and complex ideas; having 
trac'd the human mind through its ſeveral 
. J 
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operations; having ſhew'd that all the lan- 


aages in the world are imperfect, and the 


great abuſe that is made of words every 


moment; he at laſt comes to conſider the 
extent or rather the narrow limits of hu- 
man knowledge. Twas in this chapter 


he preſum'd to advance, but very modeſt- 


Iy, the following words, „ We ſhall, 


« perhaps, never be capable of knowing, 
& whether a being, purely material, 


thinks or not.” This ſage aſſertion 


was, by more divines than one, looked 
upon as a ſcandalous declaration that the 
Soul is material and mortal. Some En. 
gliſhmen, devout after their way, ſounded 


an alarm. The ſuperſtitious are the ſame 


in ſociety as cowards in an army 3 they 


_ themſelves are ſerz*'d with a panic fear, 


and communicate it to others. *Twas 


loudly exclaimed, that Mr. Locke intend- 


ed to deſtroy religion; nevertheleſs reli- 


gion had nothing to do in the affair, it be- 


mg a queſtion purely philoſophical, alto- 
gether independent on faith and revela- 


: tion. Mr. Zoc#”s opponents needed but 


to examine, calmly and impartially, whe- 
ther the declaring that matter can think, 


_ implies a contradiction 3 and whether God 


is able to communicate thought to matter. 


But divines are too apt to begin their de- 
_ clarations with faying, that God is offend- 
| = when ag differ from them in 


opinion ; 
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opinion; in which they too much reſem- 
ble the bad poets, who us'd to declare 
publickly that Boileau ſpake irreverently of 
L:wis the fourteenth, becauſe he ridicuPd 
their ſtupid productions. Biſhop Stilling- 
fleet got the reputation of a calm and un- 
prejudic*d divine, becauſe he did not ex- 
preſsly make uſe of injurious terms in his 
diſpute with Mr. Locke. That divine en- 
tered the liſts againſt him, but was de- 
feated; for he argued as a ſchoolman, 


and Locke as a philoſopher, who was per- 


fectly acquainted with the ſtrong as well 


as the weak fide of the human mind, and 


who fought with weapons whoſe temper 
he knew. If I might preſume to give 
my opinion on ſo delicate a ſubject after 
Mr. Locke, I would ſay, that men have 
long diſputed on the nature and the immor- 
tality of the Soul. With regard to its immor- 


tality, it is impoſſibe to give a demonſtra- 


tion of it, fince its nature is ſtill the ſub- 
ject of controverſy; which however muſt 
be thoroughly underſtood, before a per- 
ſon can be able to determine whether it 
be immortal or not. Human reaſon is ſo 
little able, merely by its own ftrength, ta 
demonſtrate the immortality of the ſoul, 


that it was abſolutely neceſſary religion 


ſhould reveal it to us. It is of advan- 


tage to ſociety in general, that mankind 


ſhould believe the Soul to be immortal; 


a 
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Faith commands us to this; nothing more is 


requir'd, and the matter is clear d up at once. 


But it is otherwiſe with reſpect to its na- 
ture; it is of little importance to religion, 


which only requires the Soul to be virtu- 
ous, what ſubſtance it may be made of. 


It is a clock which is given us to regulate, 
but the artiſt has not told us of what ma- 


terials the ſpring of this clock is compos'd. 
I am a body, and, I think, that is all 
I know of the matter. Shall I aſcribe to 
an unknown cauſe, what I can ſo eaſily 
impute to the only ſecond cauſe I am ac- 


uainted with ? Here all the ſchool philo- 


ophers interrupt me with their arguments, 
and declare that there is only extenſion 


and ſolidity in bodies, and that there they 


can have nothing but motion and figure. 


| Now motion, figure, extenſion and ſolidi- 


ty cannot form a thought, and conſequent- 
ly the Soul cannot be matter. All this, 


ſio often repeated, mighty ſeries of reaſon- 
ing amounts to no more than this; I am 


abſolutely ignorant what matter is; I 


_ gueſs, but imperfectly, ſome properties of 
it; now, I abſolutely cannot tell whether 


theſe properties may be joined to thought. 
As I therefore know nothing, I maintain 
poſitively that matter cannot think. In 


ttzhis manner do the ſchools reaſon. ; 
MX. Locte addreſs'd theſe gentlemen in 
the candid, fincere mapner following. At 

| 15 | | leaſt 


conceive better in what manner a 


- 
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leaſt confeſs yourſelves to be as ignorant as 


IJ. Neither your imaginations nor mine 
are able to comprehend in what manner a 
body is ſuſceptible of ideas; and do you 
ub- 
ſtance, of what kind ſoever is ſuſceptible 
of them? As you cannot comprehend 
either matter or ſpirit, why will you pre- 
ſume to aſſert any thing? 8 
T E ſuperſtitious man comes afterwards, 
and declares, that all thoſe muſt be burnt 
for the good of their Souls, who ſo much 
as ſuſpect that it is poſſible for the body to 
think without any foreign aſſiſtance. But 
what would theſe people ſay ſhould they 
themſelves be prov'd irreligious? And in- 
deed, what man can preſume to aſſert, 
without being guilty at the ſame time of 
the greateſt impiety, that it is impoſſible 


for the Creator to form matter with 


thought and ſenſation? Conſider only, I 
beg you, what a Dilemma you bring your- 
ſelves into; you who confine in this man- 


ner the power of the Creator. Beaſts 


have the ſame organs, the ſame ſenſations, 
the ſame perceptions as we; they have 


memory, and combine certain ideas. In 


caſe it was not in the power of God to 


animate matter, and inform it with ſenſa- 


tion, the conſequence would be, either 


that beaſts are mere. machines, or that 
they have a ſpiritual Soul, 1 1 
. | 1 | 4 Ee 
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MerkIxEs it is clearly evident that 
beaſts cannot be mere machines, which I 


prove thus. God has given them the 
very fame organs of ſenſation as to us: If 


therefore they have no ſenſation, God has 
created an uſeleſs thing; now, accordin 

to your own confeflion, God does nothing 
in vain; he therefore did not create fo 


many organs of ſenſation, merely for them 


to be uninform'd with this faculty; con- 
ſequently beaſts are not mere machines, 


Beaſts, according to your aſſertion, cannot 
be animated with a ſpiritual Soul; you 


will therefore, in ſpite of your ſelf, be 
reduced to this only aſſertion, viz. that 
| God has endued the organs of beaſts, who 
are mere matter, with the faculties of ſen- 
fation and perception, which you call in- 
ſtinct in them. But why may not God, if 
he pleaſes, communicate to our more de- 
licate organs that faculty of feeling, per- 
ceiving, and thinking, which we call hu- 
man reaſon? To whatever ſide you turn, 
you are forced to acknowledge your own 
ignorance, and the boundleſs power of the 
Creator. Exclaim therefore no more a- 


2 the ſage, the modeſt philoſophy of 


r. Locke, which, ſo far from interfering 
with religion, would be of uſe to demon- 


ſtrate the truth of it, in caſe religion want- 
ed any ſuch ſupport. For what philoſo- 
phy can be of a more religious nature than 


that, 


the world. 


| 
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that, which affirming nothing but what it 


conceives clearly, and conſcious of its 
own weakneſs, declares that we muſt al- 
ways have recourſe to God in our examin- 
ing of the firſt principles. 
BEsID Es, we muſt not be apprehenſive, 
that any philoſophical opinion will ever 
prejudice the religion of a country. Tho? 
our demonſtrations claſh directly with our 
myſteries, that. is nothmg to the pur- 
poſe, for the latter are not leſs revered 
upon that account by our chriſtian philoſo- 
phers, who know very well that the ob- 
jects of reaſon and thoſe of faith are of a 


very different nature. Philoſophers will 


never form a religious ſect, the reaſon of 
which 1s, their writings are not calculated 
for the vulgar, and they themſelves are 
free from enthuſiaſm. If we divide man- 
kind into twenty parts, it will be found 
that nineteen of theſe conſiſt of perſons 
employed in manual labour, who will 
never know that ſuch a man as Mr. Locke 
exiſted. In the remaining twentieth part 
how few are readers ? And among ſuch as 


are ſo, twenty amuſe themſelves with ro- 


mances to one who ſtudies philoſophy. 
The thinking part of mankind are confin'd 
to a very {mall number, and theſe will 
never diſturb the peace and tranquillity of 


1 


NEITHER 


þ 
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NEITHRER Montagne, Locke, Bayle, 


Spinoza, Hobbes, the Lord Shaft/bury, Col- 


ns nor Toland lighted up the firebrand of 


diſcord in their countries; this has gene- 


rally been the work of divines, who, being 


at firſt puffed up with the ambition of be- 


coming chiefs of a ſect, ſoon grew very de- 
ſirous of being at the head of a party. 
But what do I ſay? All the works of the 
modern philoſophers put together will ne- 
ver make ſo much noiſe as even the diſ- 
pute which aroſe among the Franciſcans, 
merely about the faſhion of their ſleeves 
and of their cowls. | | 


LF 


— 
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Sir IS AAC NEWTON. 


FRENCHMAN, who arrives in Lon- 
don, will find philoſophy, like eve- 
ry "1 elſe, very much changed there. 


He left the world a plenum, and he 
now finds it a vacuum. At Paris the uni- 
verſe is ſeen compoſed of vortices of 
ſubtile matter; but nothing like it is ſeen 
in London. In France it is the preſſure of 
the moon that cauſes the tides; but in 
England it is the ſea that gravitates towards 


the moon; ſo that when you think that 


the moon ſhould make it flood with us, 
thoſe Gentlemen fancy it ſhould be ebb, 
which, very unluckily, cannot be proved. 


For to be able to do this, it is neceſſary 


the moon and the tides ſhould have 
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been. ped into, at the very inſtant of 2 
4 the creation. doi 
TLov'LL obſerve fiber, that the ſun, mu 
1 which in France is ſaid to have nothing to A 
| do in the affair, comes in here for very | 
Tt near a quarter of its aſſiſtance. Accord- 
| © ing to your Cartefans, every thing is per- 27 
formed by an impulſion, of which we have 
very little notion; and according to Sir 
Jſaac Newton, it is by an attraction, the Thi 
cauſe of which 1s as much unknown to us. the 
At Paris you imagine that the earth is 172 
| ſhap'd like a melon, or of an oblique fi- hs 
gure ; at London it has an oblate one. A had 
Cartefian declares that light exiſts in the hap 
air; but a Newtonian aflerts that it comes 
from the ſun in fix minutes and a half, tisf; 


The ſeveral operations of your chymiſtry the 
are perform'd by Acids, Alkalies, and Mr 


ſubtile matter; but attraction prevails even ſcie 
in chymiſtry among the Engliſo. jud 
Iux very eſſence of things is totally IM. ex] 
. changed. You neither are agreed upon rat 
the definition of the Soul, nor on that of lof 
matter. Des Cartes, as I obſerved in my wt 
laſt, maintains that the Soul is the ſame co! 
] thing with thought; and Mr. Locke has WI 
given a pretty good proof of the con- ar! 
trary. Fe 
Des CAR TEs 0 9 that exten - 3 os 
ſion alone conſtitutes matter, but Sir Tjaac - a 
adds ſolidity to it. | th 


How 
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How furiouſly contradiftory are theſe 


opinions! 


Non * inter vos tantas componere 
Ain... Korx, * III. 


*Tis not for us to end fuck great _ 
Putes, 


This famous Newton, this deſtroyer of 
the Carteſian ſyſtem, died in March Anno 
1727. His countrymen honoured him in 
his life-time, and interred him as tho he 
had been a king who had made his people 


happy. 


THE Engli ih read with the higheſt fa 
tisfaction, — tranſlated into their tongue, 
the elogium of Sir Iſaac Newton, which 
Mr. de Fontenelle ſpoke in the academy of 
ſciences. Mr. de Fontenelle . as 
judge over Philoſophers; and the Engli/h 


expected his deciſion, as a ſolemn decla- 
ration of the ſuperiority of the Engliſb Phi- 


loſophy over that of the French. But 


when it was found that this gentleman had 


compar'd Des Cartes to Sir Iſaac, the 
whole Royal Society in London roſe up in 
arms. So far from acquieſcing with Mr. 
Fontenell?s judgment, they criticis'd his 
diſcourſe. And even ſeveral (who how- 


ever were not the ableſt philoſophers in 


that my were offended at the compa- 
n 
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| kim; and for no other reaſon but becauſe 


Des Cartes was a Frenchman. 

IT muſt be confeſs'd that theſe two 
great men differ'd very much in conduct, 
in fortune, and in philoſophy. 

NaTuRE had indulged Des Cartes a 


5 mining and ſtrong imagination, whence 
he became a very ſingular perſon both in 


private life, and in his manner of reaſoning. 


This imagination could not conceal it ſelf 
even in his philoſophical works, which are 


every where adorned with very ſhining, 
ingenious metaphors and figures. Nature 


had almoſt made him a poet ; and indeed 


he wrote a piece of poetry for the enter- 


tainment of Chriſtina Queen of Sweden, 


which however was lupprelFd 1 in honour 


to his memory. 
H embrac'd a military life for ſome 
time, and afterwards becoming a complete 


philoſopher, he did not think the paſſion 
of love derogatory to his character. He 
had by his miſtreſs a daughter called Fron- 
cine, who died young, and was very much 
regretted by him. Thus he experienc'd 
every paſſion incident to mankind. 

_ He was a long time of opinion, that it 
would be neceſſary for him to fly from the 


ſociety of his fellow creatures, and eſpeci- 


ally from his native country, in order to 


enjoy the happineſs of cultivating his phi- 
loſophical ſtudies 1 in full liberty. 


5 Des 


_ 
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Ds CarTEs was very right, for his 


contemporaries were not knowing enough 


to improve and enlighten his underftand- 


Ing, Vr were capable of little elſe than of 
gi 5 


g him uneaſineſs. | 
HE left France purely to go in ſearch of 
truth, which was then perſecuted by the 
wretched philoſophy of the ſchools. How- 
ever, he found that reaſon was as much 
diſguis'd and deprav'd in the univerſities of 


Holland, into which he withdrew, as in 
his own country. For at the time that the 


French condemned the only propofitions 


of his 3 which were true, he 


was perſecuted by the pretended philoſo- 


phers of Holland, who underſtood him no 


better; and who, having a nearer view of 
his glory, hated his perſon the more, ſo 


that he was obliged to leave Utrecht. 


Des Cartes was injuriouſly accus'd of being 
an atheiſt, the aft refuge of religious ſcan- 
dal: And he who had employ'd all the 
ſagacity and penetration of his genius, in 
ſearching for new proofs of the exiſtence 
of a God, was ſuſpected to believe there 
was no ſuch being. Fo: 

Suck a perſecution from all fides, muſt 
neceſſarily ſuppoſe a moſt exalted merit, as 
well as a very diftinguiſh'd reputation: and 
indeed he poſſeſs'd both. Reaſon at that 


time darted a ray upon the world thro? the 


gloom of the ſchools, and the a” 


5 2 
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of popular ſuperſtition. At laſt his name 

ſpread ſo univerſally, that the French were 
deſirous of bringing him back into his na. 

tive country by rewards, and accordingly 


offered him an annual penſion of a thou. 


ſand crowns. Upon theſe hopes Des 
Cartes return'd to France; paid the fees 
of his patent, which was ſold at that time, 
but no penſion was ſettled upon him. Thus 
diſappointed, he returned to his ſolitude 
in North-Holland, where he again purſued 
the ſtudy of philoſophy, whilſt the great 


Galileo, at fourſcore years of age, was 


groaning in the priſons of the inquiſition, 
only for having demonſtrated the earth's 
motion. TL 1 05 5 
Ar laſt Des Cartes was ſnatch'd from 

the world in the flower of his age atSock- 
Holm. His death was owing to a bad Re- 
gimen, and he expir*d in the midſt of ſome 
Literati who were his enemies, and under 
the hands of a phyſician to whom he 
was Odious. . 


TRR progreſs of Sir Jſaac Neruton's life 


was quite different. He liv'd happy, and 
very much honour'd in his native coun- 


try, to the age of fourſcore and five Years. 


Twas his peculiar felicity, not only 
to be born in a country of liberty, . but in 


an age when all ſcholaſtic impertinencies 


Reaſon 


were baniſſid from the world, 
Aly | W alone 
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alone was cultivated, and mankind cou'd 


only be his pupil, not his enemy. 
ONE very fingular difference in the 


lives of theſe two great men 1s, that Sir 
Iſaac, during the long courſe of years he 


enjoy'd, was never ſenſible to any paſſion, 


was not ſubject to the common frailties of 


mankind, nor ever had any commerce 
with women ; a circumſtance which was 


afſur'd me by the phyſician and ſurgeon 


who attended him in his laſt moments. 
We may admire Sir Jſaac Newton on 


this occaſion, but then we muſt not cen- 


ſure Des Cartes. | 6 

TE opinion that generally prevails in 
England with regard to theſe new philoſo- 
phers is, that the latter was a dreamer, and 
the former a ſage. * 
Very few people in England read Des 
Cartes, whoſe works indeed are now uſe- 
leſs. On the other fide, but a ſmall num- 
ber peruſe thoſe of Sir 1/aac, becauſe to do 


this the ſtudent muſt be deeply ſkilld in 
the mathematicks, otherwiſe thoſe works 


will be unintelligible to him. But not- 
withſtanding this, theſe great men are the 
ſubject of every one's diſcourſe. Sir I/aac 
Newton is allowed every advantage, whilft 
Des Cartes is not indulg'd a fingle one. 
According to ſome, it is to the former 


that we owe the diſcovery of a Vacuum, 


that the air is a heavy body, and the in- 
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vention of teleſcopes. In a word, Sir 
| Trac Newton is here as the Hercules of fa. 
bulous ſtory, to whom the ignorant aſcrib' 
all the feats of ancient heroes. 5 

In a critique that was made in Londen 


on Mr. de Fontenelles diſcourſe, the writer 


preſum'd to aſſert that Des Cartes was not 
a great geometrician. Thoſe who make 
ſuch a declaration may juſtly be. reproach. 
ed with flying in their maſter's face. De; 
Cartes extended the limits of 2 as 
far beyond the place where he found them, 


as Sir Iſaac did after him. The former 


firſt taught the method of expreſſing curves 
by equations. This geometry, which, 
thanks to him for it, is now grown com- 


mon, was ſo abſtruſe in his time, that not 


ſo much as one profeſſor would undertake 
to explain it; and Schotten in Holland, and 
Format in France, were the only men who 

underſtood it. | | 
He applied this geometrical and inver- 
tive genius to dioptricks, which, when 
treated of by him, became a new art. 
And if he was miſtaken in ſome things, the 
reaſon of that is, a man who diſcovers a 
new tract of land cannot at once know all 
the properties of the ſoil. Thoſe who 
come after him, and make theſe lands 
fruitful, are at leaſt oblig*d to him for the 
diſcovery. I will not deny but there are 
| _ . WW 
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innumerable errors in the reſt of Des Cartes 
works. VV 
GEOMETRY was a guide he himſelf had 
in ſome meaſure faſhion'd, which would 
have conducted him ſafely thro? the ſeve- 
ral paths of natural philoſophy. Neverthe- 
leſs he at laſt abandoned this guide, and 


gave entirely into the humour of formin 


hypotheſes ; and then philoſophy was no 
more than an ingenious romance, fit only 
to amuſe the ignorant. He was miſtaken 
in the nature of the Soul, in the proofs of 
the exiſtence of a God, in matter, in the 
laws of motion, and in the nature of light. 
He admitted innate ideas, he invented 
new elements, he created a world ; he 
made man according to his own fancy 
and it is juſtly ſaid, that the man of Des 
Cartes is in fact that of Des Cartes only, 
very different from the real one. | 
Hz puſh'd his metaphyſical errors ſo 
far, as to declare that two and two make 
four, for no other reaſon but becauſe God 
would have it ſo. However, it will not 
be making him too great a compliment if 
we affirm that he was valuable even in his 
miſtakes. He deceiv'd himſelf, but then 
it was at leaſt in a methodical way. He 
deftroy'd all the abſurd chimera's with 
which youth had been infatuated for two 
thouſand years. He taught his contempo- 
raries how to reaſon, and enabled them to 
1 employ 
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employ his own weapons againſt himſelf, 
If Des Cartes did not pay in good money, 
he however did great ſervice in crying 


down that of a baſe alloy. 


T INDEED believe, that very few will 


preſume to compare his philoſophy in any 


reſpect with that of Sir 1/aac Newton. The 


former is an eſſay, the latter a maſter- 
piece: But then the man who firſt brought 
us to the path of truth, was perhaps as 
great a genius as he who afterwards con- 
ducted us through it. 5 
Ds CaRT Es gave fight to the blind. 
Theſe ſaw the errors of antiquity and of 
the ſciences. The path he ſtruck out is 
ſince become boundleſs. 


ſyſtem of phyficks ; but now all the tranſ- 


actions of the ſeveral academies in Europe 
put together do not form ſo much as the 
In fathoming this 


beginning of a ſyſtem. 
abyfs no bottom has been found. We 
are now to examine what diſcoveries Sir 
- Iſaac Newton has made in it. 105 
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Rohault*s little 
work was during ſome years a complete 
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O N 
ATTRACTION. 
; HE diſcoveries, whith gain'd Sit 
.  Jjaac Newton ſo univerſal a reputa- 


tion, relate to the ſyſtem of the world, 
bd light, to geometric infinites, and laſt- 
fh to chronology, with which he uſed to 
Ss WM amuſe himſelf after the fatigue of his ſe- 
e voerer ſtudies. q 
e WM [1 wiLL now acquaint you (without pro- 
— lixity if poſſible) with the few things IL 
e have been able to comprehend of all theſe 
e fublime ideas. With regard to the ſyſtem 
is of our world, diſputes were a long time 
maintain'd, on the cauſe that turns the 
planets, and keeps them in their orbits 3 3 
and on thoſe cauſes which make all Bodies 
here below deſcend towards the ſurface of 
the . 

Tu E ſyſtem of Des Caries, explain d 
and improv'd ſince his time, ſeemed to 
give a plauſible reaſon for all thoſe phæ- 
nomena; and this reaſon ſeem'd more juſt, 
Was it is imple, and intelligible to all capa- 
T- Wcities. But in philoſophy a ſtudent ought 

_ Ft doubt of the things he fancies he under- 

1 ſtands 
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ſtands too eaſily, as much as of thoſe he 
does not underſtand. 2 : 
__ Gravity, the falling of accelerated 
bodies on the earth, the revolution of the 
planets in their orbits, their rotations round 
their axes, all this is mere motion. Now 
motion cannot perhaps be conceiv'd any 
other wiſe than by impulſion; therefore all 
thoſe bodies muſt be impelled. But 
by what are they impelled ? All ſpace 
is full, it therefore is filled with a very ſub- 
tile matter, ſince this is imperceptible to 
us; this matter goes from weſt to eaſt, 
fince all the planets are carried from weft 
to eaſt. Thus from hypotheſis to hypo- 
theſis, from one appearance to another, phi- 
loſophers have imagin'd a vaſt whirlpool of 


ſubtile matter, in which the planets are 


carried round the ſun : They alſo have 
created another particular vortex which 
floats in the great one, and which turns 
daily round the planets. When all this 
is done, it is pretended that gravity de- 
pends on this diurnal motion; for, fay 
theſe, the velocity of the ſubtile matter 
that turns round our little vortex muſt be 
ſeventeen times more rapid than that of the 
earth; or, in caſe its velocity is ſeventeen 


times greater than that of the earth, its 


centrifugal force muſt be vaſtly greater, 


and conſ:quently impel all bodies towards 
the earth. This is the cauſe of gravity, 


accord- 
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according to the Carteſian ſyſtem. But 
the theoriſt, before he calculated the centri- 
fugal force and velocity of the ſubtile mat- 
ter, ſhould firſt have been certain that it 
extant. oe ag et 
Si R 1/aac Newton ſeems to have deſtroy- 
ed all theſe great and little vortices, both 


that which carries the planets round the - 
ſun, as well as the other which ſuppoſes 


every planet to turn on its own axis. 
FIRST, with regard to the pretended 
little vortex of the earth, it is demonſtrat- 


ed that it muſt loſe its motion by inſenſible 
degrees; it is demonſtrated, that if the 


earth ſwims in a fluid, its denſity muſt be 
equal to that of the earth; and in caſe its 
denſity be the ſame, all the bodies we en- 
deavour to move muſt meet with an inſu- 
perable reſiſtance. e a 
WIE regard to the great vortices, 
they are ſtill more chimerical, and it is 
impoſſible to make them agree with Kep- 
lers law, the truth of which has been de- 
monſtrated. Sir 1/aac ſhews, that the 
revolution of the fluid, in which Jupiter 
is ſuppos'd to be carried, is not the ſame 
with regard to the revolution of the fluid 


of the earth, as the revolution of Jupiter 


with reſpect to that of the earth. He 
proves, that as the planets make their re- 
volutions in ellipſes, and conſequently be- 
ing at a much greater diſtance one from 
. 5 the 
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the other in their Aphelia, and a Litde 


[nearer in their Perihelia; the earth's velo- 


city, for inſtance, ought to be greater, 
when it is nearer Venus and Mars, becauſe 


the fluid that carries it along, being then 
more preſs'd, ought to have a greater mo- 


tion; and yet it is even then that the 
earth's motion is ſlower. 
He proves that there is no ſuch thing 


as a celeſtial matter which goes from we 
to eaſt, ſince the comets traverſe thoſe 


ſpaces, ſometimes from eaſt to weſt, and 
at other times from north to ſouth. 
In fine, the better to reſolve, if poſ- 


| ble, every difficulty, he proves, and 


even by experiments, that it is im poſſible 
there ſhould be a Plenum; and brings back 
the Vacuum, which Ariſtotle and Des Cartes 
had baniſhed from the world. 
Havix by theſe and ſeveral other 
arguments deſtroyed the Cartefian vortices, 


l he deſpaired of ever being able to diſcover, 


whether there is a ſecret principle in na- 
ture, which, at the ſame time, is the 
cauſe of the motion of all celeſtial bodies, 
and that of gravity on the earth. But be- 
ing retired -1n 1666, upon account of yo 
plague, to a ſolitude near Cambridge; 

he was walking one day in his — 
and faw ſome fruits fall from a tree, he 


fell into a profound meditation on that 


gravity, the cauſe of which had ſo-long 


been 
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been ſought, but in vain, by all the phi- 
loſophers, whilſt the vulgar think there is 
nothing myſterious in it. He ſaid to him- 
ſelf, that from what height ſoever, in our 
hemiſphere, thoſe bodies might deſcend, 
their fall would certainly be in the pro- 
greſſion diſcovered by Galileo; and the 
ſpaces they run thro? would be as the ſquare 
of the times. Why may not this power 
which cauſes heavy bodies to deſcend, and 
is the ſame without any ſenſible diminution 
at the remoteſt diftance from the center 


of the earth, or on the ſummits of the 


higheft mountains; Why, ſaid Sir [/aac, 
may not this power extend as high as the 
moon? And in caſe its influence reaches 
ſo far, is it not very probable that this 
power retains it in its orbit, and determines 
its motion ? But in caſe the moon obeys 
this ron (whatever it be) may we not 
conclude very naturally, that the reſt of 
the planets are equally ſubject to it ? In 
caſe this power exifts (which beſides is 


proved) it muſt increaſe in an inverſe 


Ratio of the ſquares of the diſtances, All 
therefore that remains is, to examine how 


far a heavy body, which ſhould fall upon 


the earth from a moderate height, would 
go; and how far in the ſame time, a body 


which ſhould fall from the orbit of the 


moon, would deſcend. To find this no- 
"ES Ay 
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thing is wanted but the meaſure of the 
earth, and the diſtance of the moon from it, 

Tus Sir 1ſaac Newton reaſon' d. But 
at that time the Engliſb had but a very im. 
perfect meaſure of our globe, and depend. 
ed on the uncertain ſuppoſition of mariners, 
who computed -a degree to contain but 
fixty Engliſh miles, whereas it conſiſts in 
reality of near ſeventy. As this falſe com- 
putation did not agree with the conclu- 


fions which Sir Lſaac intended to draw 


from them, he laid aſide this purſuit. A 
| half-learn'd philoſopher, remarkable only 
for his vanity, - would have made the 
meaſure of the earth agree, any how, 
with his ſyſtem : Sir Jſaac, however, choſe 
rather to quit the reſearches he was then 
engag d in. But after Mr. Picart had 
meaſur'd the earth exactly, by tracing that 
meridian, which redounds ſo much to the 
honour of the French, Sir Jſaac Newton 
reſum'd his former reflexions, and found 
his account in Mr. Picari's calculation. 
A circumſtance which has always ap- 
pear'd wonderful to me is, that ſuch ſub- 
lime diſcoveries ſhould have been made by 
the ſole aſſiſtance of a quadrant and a little 
arithmetic. 40 b ct 
THe circumference of the earth is one 
hundred twenty three millions, two hun- 
dred forty nine thouſand ſix 8 
os | 8 cet. 
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feet. This, among other things, is ne- 
ceſſary to prove the ſyſtem of Attraction. 
TE inſtant we know the earth's cir- 
cumference, and the diſtance of the moon, 
we know that of the moon's orbit, and 
the diameter of this orbit. The moon 
performs its revolution in that orbit in 
twenty ſeven days, ſeven hours, forty 
three minutes. It is demonſtrated, that 
the moon in its mean motion makes an 
hundred and fourſcore and ſeven thouſand, 
nine hundred and ſixty feet (of Paris) in a 
minute. It is likewiſe demonſtrated, by a 
known theorem, that the central force 


which ſhould make a body fall from the 
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ofs height of the moon, would make it velo- 
WY city no more than fifteen Paris feet in a 


nad minute of time. Now, if the law by - 
"NO which bodies gravitate, and attract one an- 
the other in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of 
the diſtances be true; if the ſame power 
acts, according to that law, throuhgout all 
nature; it is evident that as the earth is 
ap- ſixty ſemi-dameters diſtant from the moon, 
rb. WW a heavy body muſt neceſſarily fall (on the 
bl earth) fifteen feet in the firſt ſecond, and 
ttle fifty four thouſand feet in the firſt minute. 
No a heavy body falls, in reality, fif- 
teen feet in the firſt ſecond, and goes in 
the firſt minute fifty four thouſand foot, 
red which number is the ſquare of ſixty mul- 
et, tiplied by fifteen. Bodies therefore gravi- 
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tate in an inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the 
diſtances z conſequently, what cauſes gra- 
vity on earth, and keeps the moon in its 
orbit, 1s one and the ſame power ; 1t be- 
ing demonſtrated that the moon gravitates 


on the earth, which 1s the center of its 
particular motion, it is demonſtrated that 


the earth and the moon gravitate on the 


fun which is the center of their annual 


motion. 

TB E reft of the ole muſt be ſubje& 
to this general law ; and if this law exiſts, 
theſe planets muſt follow the laws which 
Kepler diſcoverd. All theſe laws, all theſe 
relations are indeed obſerv*d by the pla- 
nets with the utmoſt exactneſs; therefore 
the power of Attraction cauſes all the pla- 
nets to gravitate towards the ſun, in like 
manner as the moon gravitates towards 
our globe. 

 FinALLy, as in all bodies, re- action 


is equal to action, it is certain that the 
earth gravitates alſo towards the moon; 


and that the ſun gravitates towards both: 
That every one of the ſatellites of Saturn 


gravitates towards the other four, and the 


other four towards it: All five towards 
Saturn, and Saturn towards all. That it 


is the fame with regard to Jupiter; and 
that all theſe globes are attracted by the 
ſun, which 1s reciprocally attracted 7 


Ta 18 
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he Ta1s power of gravitation acts propor- 
2 I tionably to the quantity of matter in bodies, 
its a truth which Sir 1/aac has demonſtrated 
e- I by experiments. This new diſcovery has 
es been of uſe to ſhew, that the ſun (the cen- 
is I ter of the planetary ſyſtem) attracts them 
at all in a direct ratio of their quantity of 
matter combined with their nearneſs. 
al From hence Sir Iſaac, riſing by degrees 
to diſcoveries which ſeem*d not to be 
> form'd for the human mind, is bold e- 


ts, nough to compute the quantity of matter 
ch contained in the ſun and in every planet; 
le and in this manner ſhews, from the fimple 
a- law of mechanicks, that every celeſtial 
0 globe ought neceſſarily to be where it is 
4 laced. | OE a LEAN : 
ke f His bare principle of the laws of gra- 
ds vitation accounts for all the apparent ine- 
qualities in the courſe of the celeſtial globes. 
an WW The variations of the moon are a neceſſa- 
he ry conſequence of thoſe laws. Moreover 
13 Wl the reaſon is evidently ſeen why the nodes 
h: of the moon perform their revolutions in 
7% WM nineteen years, and thoſe of the earth in 
he about twenty fix thouſand, The ſeveral 
ds appearances obſerv'd in the tides, are alſo 
TW a very ſimple effect of this Attraction. 
5 The proximity of the moon when at the 


full, and when it is new, and its diſtance 
57 in the quadratures or quarters combin d 
with the action of the ſun, exhibit a ſen* 
155 5 Ü» . T 
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fible reaſon why the ocean ſwells and 
finks. 


Artes _—_ ſhewn, by his ſublime 
theory, the courſe 

lanets, he ſubjects comets to the ſame 
ay The orbit of theſe fires (unknown 
for ſo great a ſeries of years,) which was 
the terror of mankind, and the rock a- 

inſt which philoſophy ſplit ; plac'd b 
rl * 5 the Bag and — back 
by Des Cartes above the ſphere of Saturn, 
is at laſt plac'd in its prepay: ſeat by Sir J. 
ſaac Newton, 

Hx proves that comets are ſolid bodies 
which move in the ſphere of the ſun's acti- 
vity ; and that they deſcribe an ellipſis ſo 
very eccentric, and ſo near to parabola's, 
that certain ' comets muſt take up above 
five hundred years in their revolution. 

THe learned Dr. Halley is of opinion, 
that the comet ſeen in 1680, is the ſame 


which appear'd in Julius Cæſar's time. 


This ſhews more than any other, that co- 
mets are hard, opake bodies; for it de- 


ſcended ſo near to the fun, as to come 


within a fixth part of the diameter of this 
planet from it; and conſequently might 
have contracted a degree of heat two thou- 
fand times ſtronger than that of red hot 
iron; and would have been ſoon diſpers'd 


in vapour, had it not been a firm, denſe 


3 The gueſſing the courſe of co- 


mets 


and inequalities of the 
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mets began then to be very much in 
vogue: The celebrated Bernoulli conclud- 
ed by his ſyſtem, that the famous comet 
of 1680, would appear again the 17th of 

May 1719. Not a ſingle aſtronomer in 
Europe went to bed that night; however 
they needed not to have broke their reſt, 
for the famous comet never appear'd. 
There is at leaſt more cunning, if not more 
certainty, in fixing its return to ſo remote 
a diſtance as five hundred and ſeventy five 
years. As to Mr biſton, he affirm'd very 
ſeriouſly, that in the time of the deluge a 
comet overflow d the terreſtrial globe; 
and he was ſo unreaſonable as to wonder 
that people laugh'd at him for making 
ſuch an aſſertion. The ancients were al- 

moſt in the ſame way of thinking with 
Mr. V biſton, and fancied that comets were 
always the fore-runners of ſome great 


calamity which was to befal mankind. Sir 


Iſaac Newton, on the contrary, ſuſpected 
that they are very beneficent ; and that 
vapours exhale from them merely to nou- 


riſh and vivify the planets, which imbibe 


in their courſe the ſeveral particles the ſun 


has detach*d from the comets z an opinion 


which at leaſt is more probable than the 


former. But this is not all. If this power 
of Gravitation or Attraction acts on all the 
celeſtial globes, it acts undoubtedly on the 
ſeveral parts of theſe globes. . For 3 
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bodies attract one another in proportion to 


the quantity of matter contain'd in them, 


it can only be in proportion to the quanti- 


ty of their parts; and if this power is 
found in the whole, it 1s undoubtedly in 
the half, in the quarter, in the eighth 
part, and fo on in mmfnimm. 
Tus is Attraction, the great ſpring by 


which all nature is mov'd. Sir J[ſaac 


Newton, after having demonſtrated the 
exiſtence of this principle, plainly foreſaw 
that its very name wou'd offend ; and 
therefore this philoſopher: in more places 
than one of his books, gives the reader 
ſome caution about it. He bids him be- 
ware of confounding this name with what 
the Ancients called occult qualities ; but to 
be fatisfied with knowing that there is in 
all bodies a central force which acts to the 
utmoſt limits of the univerſe, according to 
the invariable laws of mechanicks. 

IT is ſurpriſing, after the folemn 
proteſtations Sir 1/aac made, that ſuch 
eminent men as Mr. Sorin and Mr. de Fon- 
tenelle, ſhould have imputed to this great 


philoſopher the verbal and chimerical way 


of reaſoning of the Ariſtotelians; Mr. Sorin 
in the memoirs of the academy of 1709, 
and Mr. de Fontenelle in the very elogium 
of Sir 1/aac Newton, | 
Most of the French, the learned and 
others, have repeated this reproach. 
Theſe 
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Theſe are for ever crying out, why did he 
not imploy the word Inpulſion, which is ſo 
well underſtood, rather than that of A.. 
traction, which is unintelligible ? 

Sir 1/aac might have anſwer'd theſe 
criticks thus : Firſt, you have as imperfe& 
21 idea of the word Impulſion as of that 


| of Attraction; and in caſe you cannot con- 
ceive how one body tends towards the cen- 


ter of another body, neither can you 


_ conceive by what power | one body can 


impel another. 

SECONDLY, I cou'd not admit of Im- 
pulſion, for to do this, I muſt have known 
that a celeſtial matter was the agent; 
but ſo far from knowing that there 1s any 
ſuch matter, I have prov'd it to be merely 
imaginary. 

 THiRDLY, I uſe the word Attraction 
for no other reaſon, but to expreſs a de- 
fect which I diſcover'd in nature; a certain 
and indiſputable effect of an unknown 
principle; a quality inherent ii. = atter, 
the cauſe of which perſons of grea er abili- 
ties than I can pretend to, on if they 
can, find out. = 

WHAT have you then taught 1 us? Will 
theſe people ſay further: And to what 
purpoſe are ſo many calculations to tell 
us what you you ſelf do not compre- 
hend? 
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I navs taught you, may Sir 1/aac re- 
Join, that all bodies gravitate towards one 
another in proportion to their quantity of 


matter; that theſe central forces alone 


keep the planets and comets in their orbits, 
and cauſe them to move in the proportion 
before ſet down. I demonftrate to you, 
that it is impoſſible there ſhould be any o- 
ther cauſe which keeps the planets in their 
orbits, than that general phenomenon of 


gravity. For heavy bodies fall on the 


earth according to the proportion demon- 
ſtrated of central forces; and the planets 
finiſhing their courſe according to theſe 
ſame proportions, in caſe there were ano- 
ther power that ated upon all thoſe bo- 
dies, it would either increaſe their velocity, 


or change their direction. Now not one | 


of thoſe bodies ever has a ſingle degree of 
motion or velocity, or has any direction 
but what is demonſtrated to be the effect 
of the central forces; conſequently it is 
impoſſible there ſhould be any other 
principle. Wi: 
. Give me leave once more to introduce 
Sir Jſaac ſpeaking : Shall he not be allow'd 
to ſay, My caſe and that of the Ancients 15 
very different? Theſe ſaw, for inſtance, 
water aſcend in pumps, and ſaid, the wa- 
ter nies becauſe it abhors a vacuum. But 
with regard to my ſelf, I am in the caſe 
pf a man who ſhould have firſt obſerv'd 
| 35 „ ©» mat 
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that water aſcends in pumps, but ſhould 
leave others to explain the cauſe of this ef- 


fect. The anatomiſt who firſt declar'd, 


that the motion of the arm is owing to the | 


contraction of the muſcles, taught man- 


kind an indiſputable truth; but are they 
leſs obliged to him becauſe he did not 
know the reaſon why the muſcles con- 


tract? The cauſe of the elaſticity of -the 


air is unknown, but he who firſt diſcover'd 


this ſpring perform'd a very ſignal ſervice 
to natural philoſophy. The ſpring that I 
diſcover'd was more hidden and more uni- 
verſal, and for that very reaſon mankind 
ought to thank me the more. I have diſ- 
cover'd a new property of matter, one of 
the ſecrets of the Creator; and have calcu- 


lated and diſcover'd the effects of it. After | 


this ſhall people quarrel with me about the 
name I give it? 

VorRTICES may be call d an occult 
quality becauſe their exiſtence was never 


prov'd : Attraction on the contrary is a 


real thing, becauſe its effects are demon- 
ſtrated, and the proportions of it are calcu- 
lated. The cauſe of this aw is — 


the Arcana of the Almighty. 


Procedes haves & non bus. | 
Hither thou ſhalt © 89, and! no farther. 
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LETTERS IX 
Sir Jſaac Newton's 
O PTICES 


HE Philoſophers of the laſt age 
found out a new univerſe; and a 
circumſtance which madeits diſcovery more 
difficult was, that no one had ſo much as 
ſuſpected its exiſtence. The moſt ſage and 
judicious were of opinion, that *twas a 
frantick raſhneſs to dare ſo much as to ima- 
gine, that it was poſſible to gueſs the laws 
by which the celeſtial bodies move, and the 
manner how light acts. Galileo, by his 
aſtronomical diſcoveries, Kepler by his cal- 
culation, Des Cartes (at leaſt in his diopticks) 
and Sir {/aac- Newton in all his works) ſe- 
verally ſaw the mechaniſm of the ſprings 
of the world. The geometricians have 
ſubjected infinity to the laws of calcula- 
tion. The circulation of the blood in ani- 
mals, and of the ſap in vegetables, have 
chang*d the face of nature with regard to 
us. A new kind of exiſtence has been giv- 
N en 
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en to bodies in the air- pump. By the aſ- 
ſiſtance of teleſcopes bodies have been 
brought nearer to one another. Finally, 
the ſeveral diſcoveries which Sir Jaac New- 
tan has made on light, are equal to the 


boldeſt things which the curioſity. of man 


could expect, after ſo many philoſophical 

novelties. EL 
TILL Antonio de Dominis the rainbow 

was conſWler'd as an inexplicable mi- 


racle. This philoſopher gueſs'd, that {it 


was a neceſlary effect of the ſun and rain. 


Des Cartes gain'd immortal fame by his ma- 
thematical explication of this ſo natural a 


phenomenon. He calculated the reflexions 


and refractions of light in drops of rain; 

and his ſagacity on this occaſion was at that 

time look*d upon as next to divine. 
BuT what would he have faid had it 


been prov'd to him, that he was miſtaken in 


the nature of light; that he had not the 


. leaſt reaſon to maintain that *tis a globular 


body; that *tis falſe to aſſert, that this 
matter ſpreading itſelf through the whole, 
waits only to be projected forward by the 
ſun, in order to be put in action, in like 
manner as a long ſtaff acts at one end when 
puſt'd forward by the other; that light 
is certainly darted by the ſun ; in fine, that 
light 1s tranſmitted from the ſun to the 
earth in about ſeven minutes, tho' a can- 


non ball, which were not to loſe any of its 


velocity, 
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velocity, cou'd not go that diſtance in leſs 
than twenty five years? How great wou'd 
have been his. aſtoniſhment, had he been 
told, that light does not reflect directly by 
impinging againſt the ſolid parts of bodies; 
that bodies are not tranſparent when they 
have large pores; and that a man ſhould a- 


riſe, who would demonſtrate all theſe pa. 


radoxes, and anatomize a ſingle ray of light 
with more dexterity than the ableſt artiſt 
diſſects a human body? This man is come. 
Sir Jſaac Newton has demonſtrated to the 
eye, by the bare aſſiſtance of the priſm, 

that light is a compoſition of colour'd rays, 
_ .. which, being united, form white colour. 
A fingle ray is by him divided into ſeven, 
Which all fall upon a piece of linen, or a 
ſheet of white paper, in their order one a- 


bove the other, and at unequal diſtances. 


The firſt is red, the ſecond orange, the 
third yellow, the fourth green, the fifth 


blue, the ſixth indigo, the ſeventh a violet 
purple. Each of theſe rays tranſmitted af. 


terwards by an hundred other priſms, will 
never change the colour it bears; in like 
manner as gold, when completely purg'd 
from its droſs, will never change after- 
wards in the crucible. As a- ſuperabun- 


dant proof that each of theſe elementary 


. rays has inherently in itſelf that which 
forms its colour to the eye, take a ſmall 


piece of yellow wood for inſtance, and ſet 


it 


leſs 
ou'd 
been 
7 by 
es j 
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it in the ray of a red colour, this wood will 


inſtantly be ting'd red; but ſet it in the ray 
of a green colour, it aſſumes a green co- 
lour, and ſo of all the reſt. 5 
From what cauſe therefore do colours 
ariſe in nature ? '*Tis nothing but the diſpo- 
fition of bodies to reflect the rays of a cer- 
tain order, and to abſorb all the reſt. | 
WHAT then is this ſecret diſpoſition ? | 


Sir Lſaac Newton demonſtrates, that 'tis 


nothing more than the denfity of the ſmall 
conſtituent particles of which a body is 
compos d. And how is this reflexion per- 
form'd?ꝰ Twas ſuppos'd to ariſe from the 
rebounding of the rays, in the ſame man- 
ner as a ball on the ſurface of a ſolid body; 
but this is a miſtake, for Sir Jſaac taught 


| the aſtoniſh'd philoſophers, that bodies are 


opake for no other reaſon, but becauſe 
their pores are large; that light refle&s on 
our eyes from the very boſom of thoſe 
pores; that the ſmaller the pores of a body 
are, the more ſuch a body is tranſparent. 
Thus paper, which reflects the light when 
dry, tranſmits it when oil'd, becauſe the 
oil, by filling its pores, makes them much 
ſmaller. : | 
Tis there that examining the vaſt poro- 
ſity of bodies, every particle having its 


pores, and every particle of thoſe particles 


having its own; he ſhews we are not 


eertain that there is a cubic inch of ſolid 
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matter in the univerſe, ſo far are we from vers t 
conceiving what matter is. Having thus bodie. 
divided, as it were, light into its elements, 1 H 
and carried the ſagacity of his diſcoveries ſo deter! 
far, as to prove the method of diſtinguiſh. WW the ar 
ing compound colours from ſuch as are pri- eyes | 
mitive; he ſhews, that theſe elementary MW D. 
rays ſeparated by the priſm are rang'd in that 
their order for no other reaſon but becauſe I frong 
they are refracted in that very order; and Ihe m 
tis this property (unknown till he diſco- ound 
ver'd it) of breaking or ſplitting in this Nalſco 
proportion; *tis this unequal refraction of Nteleſe 
rays, this power of refracting the red leſs 


than the orange colour, &c. which he calls By 
the different refrangibility. The moſt re- Wteleſc 
flexible rays are the moſt refrangible, and Wyerfe: 
from hence he evinces that the ſame power of th 
is the cauſe both of the reflexion and re- Name 
fraction of light. 7 us, { 
Bor all theſe wonders are merely but Ihe h. 


the opening of his diſcoveries. He found Wrorti 
out the ſecret to ſee the vibrations or fits of the b 
light, which come and go inceflantly, and FWemc 
which either tranſmit light, or reflect it ac- Whogd 


cording to the denſity of the parts they Wuali 
meet with. He has preſum'd to calculate ure 
the denſity of the particles of air neceſſary rom 
between two glaſſes, the one flat, the other dbje 


convex on one fide, ſet one upon the other; n o 
in order to operate ſuch a tranſmiſſion or Ihe 
reflexion, or to form ſuch and ſuch a colour. 


3 FROM 
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From all theſe combinations he diſco- 
vers the proportion in which light acts on 
bodies, and bodies act on light, 

Hz ſaw light ſo perfectly, that he has 
determin'd to what degree of perfection 
the art of increaſing it, and of aflifting our 


eyes by teleſcopes can be carried. 


DEs CAR T Es, from a noble confidence, 
that was very excuſable conſidering how 
frongly he was fir'd at the firſt diſcoveries 
he made in an art which he almoſt firſt 
found out; Des Cartes, I ſay, hoped to 
diſcover in the ſtars, by the aſſiſtance of 
teleſcopes, objects as ſmall as thoſe we diſ- 
cern upon the earth. _ nb 55 

Bur Sir 1/aac has ſhewn, that dioptric 
teleſcopes cannot be brought to a greater 
perfection; becauſe of that refraction, and 
of that very refrangibility, which at the _ 
lame time that they bring objects nearer to 
us, ſcatter too much the elementary raysz - 
he has calculated in theſe glaſſes the pro- 
portion of the ſcattering of the red and of 
he blue rays; and proceeding ſo far as to 
lemonſtrate things which were not ſup- 
ogd even to exiſt, he examines the ine- 
qualities which ariſe from the ſhape or fi- 
ure of the glaſs, and that which ariſes 
rom the refrangibility. He finds, that the 
object glaſs of the teleſcope being convex 
n one fide, and flat on the other, in caſe 
he flat fide be turn'd towards the 2 ; 

; the 
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the error which ariſes from the conftrution 
and poſition of the glaſs is above five 


| thouſand times leſs than the error which 


ariſes from the refrangibility : And there- 
fore, that the ſhape or figure of the glaſſes 
is not the cauſe why teleſcopes cannot be 


carried to a greater perfection, but ariſes 


wholly from the nature of light. 
Fox this reaſon he invented a teleſcope, 


which diſcovers objects by reflexion and 
not by refra&tion. "Teleſcopes of this new 


kind are very hard to make, and their uſe 
is not eaſy. But according to the Engliſb, 
a reflective teleſcope of but five feet has the 


fame effect as another of an hundred feet 
in length, | | pens; 
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ON... 

IN IN ITE S in GEOMETRY, 

AND 


Sir Iſaac Newton's 


CHRONOLOGY. 


12 labyrinth and abyſs of infinity s 
alſo a new courſe Sir [/aac Newton 
through, and we are oblig*d to 


km for the clue, by whoſe aſſiſtance we 


are enabled to trace its various windings. 
D xs CAR Es got the ſtart of him alſo 
in this aſtoniſhing invention. He advancd 
with mighty ſteps in his geometry, and was 
arriv*d at the very borders of infinity, but 
went no farther. Dr. Vallis, about the 
middle of the laſt century, was the firſt 
who reduc'd a fraction by a 1 . a 


ſion to an infinite ſeries. 8 
G Tas 
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Tu lord Brounker employ'd this ſeries 


to ſquare the hyperbola. 
MzxrxcarTor publiſh'd a demonſtration 


- this quadrature, much about which time, 
Sir Tjaac Newton being then twenty three 


years of age, had-invented a general me- 
| thod to perform, on all geometrical curves, 


what had juſt before been try'd on the hy- 


perbola. 

„„ "© 88-00 This 8 af ſubjecting every 
where infinity toalgebraical 6 that 

the name is given of differential calculations 

or of fluxions, and integral calculation. *Tis 


the art of numbring and meaſuring exactly a 


thing whoſe exiſtence cannot be conceiv'd. 
Ap, indeed, would you not imagine 
that a man laugh'd at you, who ſhould de- 
. clare that there are lines Ww great 
which form an angle infinitely little? 
Tn ar a right line, which is a right line 
fo long as it is finite, by changing infinitely 
little its direction, becomes an infinite curve, 
and that a curve may become infinitely leſs 
than another curve? - 
THAT there are infinite ſquares, infinite 
cubes, and infinites of infinites all greater 


than one another, and the laſt but one of 


which, is nothing in compariſon of the 
laſt ? 

ALL theſe things which at firſt appear to 
be the utmoſt exceſs of frenzy, are in' rea- 
lity an effort of the ſubtilty and extent of 

| the 
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the human mind, and the art of finding 


truths which till then had been unknown. 


THr1s ſo. bold edifice is even founded on 


| ſimple ideas. The buſineſs is to meaſure 


the diagonal of a ſquare, to give the area 
of a curve, to find the ſquare root of a 
number, which has none in common arith- 
metic. After all, the imagination ought 
not to be ſtartled any more at ſo many. or- 
ders of infinites, than at the ſo well known 
propoſition, viz. that curve lines may al- 
ways be made to paſs between a circle and 
a tangent; or at that other, namely that 
matter is diviſible in inſinitum. Theſe two 
truths have been demonſtrated many years, 
and are no leſs incomprehenſible than the 
things we have been ſpeaking of 

For many years the invention of this 
famous calculation was denied Sir Iſaac 
Newton, In Germany Mr. Leibnitz+ was 
conſider'd as the inventor of the differences 


or moments, call'd .* Fluxions, and Mr. 


Bernouilli claim'd the inte calculation. 
However, Sir Iſaac is now thought to have 
firſt made the diſcovery, and the other two 


have the glory of having once made the 


world doubt whether *twas to be aſcrib'd to 
him or them. Thus ſome conteſted with | 
Dr. Harvey the invention of the circulation 


of the blood, as others diſputed with 


* By Sir J/aac Newton. | 
5 „ | Mr, 


7 
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Mr. Perrault that of the circulation of the 8 


Q 


Hax TSOcHER and Lewenhoeck diſputed 
with each other the honour of having firſt 
feen the Vermiculi of which mankind are 
form'd. This Hartſocher alſo - conteſted 
with : Huygens the invention of a new me- 
thod of calculating the diſtance of a fix'd 


ſtar. Tis not yet known to what philoſo- 


pher we owe the invention of the cycloid. 
B xR this as it will, 'tis by the 
this geometry of infinites that Sir 1/aac 
Newton attain'd to the moſt ſublime diſco- 
veries. I am now to ſpeak of another 
work, which tho* more adapted to the ca- 
l wt of the human mind, does neverthe- 
eſs diſplay ſome marks of that creative ge- 
nius with which Sir //aac Newton was in- 
form'd in all his reſearches. The work I 


mean is a chronology of a new kind; for 


what province ſoever he undertook, he was 
{ure to change the ideas and opinions re- 
ceiv'd by the reſt of men. 5 
Accus rou'p to unravel and difintangle 
chaos's, he was reſolv'd to convey at leaſt 
ſome light into that of the fables of anti- 
quity, which are blended and confounded 


with hiſtory, and fix an uncertain chrono- 


logy. Tis true, that there is no family, 


city or nation, but endeavours to remove 
its original as far backward as poſſible. Be- 
ſides, the firſt hiſtorians were the moſt ne. 

15 gligent 


elp of 
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glig ent in gung down the æras; books 
were infinitely leſs common than they are 
at this time, and conſequently authors be- 
ing not ſo obnoxious to cenſure; they there- 
fore impos d upon the world with greater 
impunity ; and as *tis evident that theſe 
have related a great number of fictitious 
particulars, *tis probable enough that they 
alſo gave us ſeveral falſe _ f + 
IT appear'd in to /aac, that 

the — was aut and years er 
than chronologers declare 1 to be. 
grounds his opinion on the ordinary courſe 
of nature, and on the obſervations which | 
aſtronomers have made. 
| By the courſe of nature * under- 

ſtand the time that every generation of men 
lives upon the earth. The Eg yptians firſt 
employ*d this vague and uncertain method 
of calculating, when they began to write 
the beginning of their hiſtory. Theſe com- 
puted three hundred and forty one genera- 
tions from ee, to & e having no 
fired æra, they ſuppos e generations 
to conſiſt of A 7 8 In this 
manner they computed eleven thouſand 
three hundred and forty years from Ments's 
reign to that of Setbon. 

Tk Greeks, before they e! by 0 

lympiads, follow'd the method of the E. 
goptians, and even gave a little more er 


e 
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tent to generations, making each to conſiſt 
of forty years. 


Now here both the Exyptians and the 
Greeks made an erroneous computation. 
Iis true indeed, that according to the 
uſual courſe of nature three generations 


laſt about an hundred and twenty years: 
but three reigns are far from taking up ſo 


many. *Tis very evident, that mankind. 
in general live longer than kings are found - 


to reign: So that an author who ſhould 


write a hiſtory, in which there were no 
dates fix d, and ſhould know that nine 


| kings had reign'd over a nation; ſuch an 
hiſtorian would commit a great error ſhould 


he allow three hundred years to theſe nine 


monarchs. Every generation takes about 
thirty fix years; every reign is, one with 
the other, about twenty. Thirty kings of 


England have ſway'd the ſceptre A il. 


liam the conqueror to George the firſt, the 


years of whoſe reigns added together, a- 


mount to ſix hundred and forty eight years; 


which being divided equally among the 


thirty kings, give to every one a reign of 
twenty one years and a half very near. 


Sixty three kings of France have ſat upon 
the throne; theſe have, one with another, | 


reign*d about twenty years each. This 1s 
the uſual courſe of nature: The ancients 


therefore were miſtaken, when they ſup- | 


* the aan in general, of reigns, 
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to equal that of generations. They there- 
fore allow'd too great a number of years, 
and conſequentlyeſome years muſt be ſub- 
ſtracted from their computation. 

ASTRONOMICAL obſervations ſeem to 
have lent a till greater aſſiſtance to our 
philoſopher. He appears to us ftronger 
when he fights upon his own ground. 

You know that the earth, beſides its 
annual motion which carries it round the 
ſun, from weſt to eaſt, in the ſpace of a 
year, has alſo a ſingular revolution, which 
was quite unknown till within theſe late 
years. Its poles have a very flow retro- 
gade motion from eait to weſt, whence it 
happens that their poſition every day does 
not correſpond exactly with the ſame point 
of the heavens. This difference, which is. 
ſo inſenſible in a year, becomes pretty con- 
ſiderable in time; and in threeſcore and 
twelve years the difference is found to be 
of one degree; that is to ſay, the three 
hundred and ſixtieth part of the circumfe- 
rence of the whole heaven. Thus after 
ſeventy two years the Colure of the vernal 
equinox, which paſs'd thro*a fix d ſtar, cor- 
reſponds with another fx d ſtar. Hence it 
is, that the ſun, inſtead of being in that 
part of the heavens in which the Ram was 
fituated in the time of Hipparchus, is found 
to correſpond with that part of the hea- 
vens in which the Bull was ſituated; and 

EE, the 
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the Twins are plac'd where the Bull then 
ſtood. All the figns have chang'd their fi- 


tuation, and yet we ſtill retain the ſame 


manner of ſpeaking as the ancients did. In 


this age we ſay that the ſun is in the Ram 


in the ſpring, from the ſame principle of 

condeſcenſion that we ſay that the ſun turns 

round. | : 1 
H pPARCHus was the firſt among the 


Greeks who obſerv'd ſome change in the 


conſtellations, with regard to the equinoxes, 
or rather who learnt it from the Eg yptians. 


Philoſophers aſcrib'd this motion to the 
ſtars; for in thoſe ages people were far from 


imagining ſuch a revolution in the earth, 
which was ſuppos'd to be immoveable in 
every reſpect. They therefore created a 


heaven in which they fix'd the ſeveral ſtars, 
and gave this heaven a particular motion 


by which it was carried towards the eaſt, 
whilft that all the ſtars ſeem'd to perform 
their diurnal revolution from eaſt to weſt. 
To this error they added a ſecond of much 


greater conſequence, by imagining that the 


pretended heaven of the fix d ſtars ad- 
vanc'd one degree eaſtward every hundred 
years. In this manner they were no leſs 
miſtaken in their aſtronomical calculation 
than in their ſyſtem of natural philoſophy. 
As for inſtance, an aſtronomer in that age 
would have ſaid, that the vernal equinox 
was in the time of ſuch and ſuch an obſer- 
| vation, 
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vation, in ſuch a ſign, and in * a ſtar. 
It has advanc'd two degrees of each ſince 
the time that obſervation was made to the 
preſent. Now two degrees are equivalent 

to two hundred years; conſequently the 

aſtronomer who made that obſervation 
_ liydjuſt ſo many yeacs before me. *Iis K. 
tain that an aſtronomer who had ar 
this manner would have miſtook juſt Fn 
four years; hence it is that the ancients, 
wiho were doubly deceiv'd, made their 
great year of the world, that is, the revo- 
lution = the whole heavens, to conſiſt of 

thirty fix thouſand years. But the moderns 
are {enfible that this imaginary revolution 
of the heaven of the ſtars, is nothing elſe 
than the revolution of the poles of the 
earth, which is perform'd in twenty five 
thouſand nine hundred years. It may be 
Proper to obſerve tranſiently in this place, 
that Sir 1/aac, by determining the 
of the earth, has very happily explain d 
the cauſe of this revolution. ” 

ALL this being laid down, the only 
thing remaining to ſettle chronology, is, to 
ſee thro? what ſtar the Colure of the equi- 
noxes paſſes, and where it interſects at this 
time the ecliptick in the ſpring and to diſ- 
cover whether ſome ancient writer does 
not tell us in what point the ecliptick was 
interſected in his time by the ang Cale 
unn 8854 
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Crxurxs ALEXA N DRIN us informs us, 
that Chiron, who went with the Argonauts, 


obſerv'd the conſtellations at the time of 
that famous expedition, and fix d the ver- 
nal equinox to the middle of the Ram; the au- 
tumnal equinox to the middle of Libra; our 
ſummer octiee to the middle of Cancer, and 
our winter ſolſtice to the middle of Capricorn. 
A LoNG time after the expedition of the 


Argonauts, and a year before the Pelopon- 


nean war, Methon obſerv'd that the point 
of the ſummer ſolſtice paſs d thro* the 
eighth degree of Cancer. LE 
Now every ſign of the zodiack con- 
tains thirty degrees. In Chiron's time, the 


ſolſtice was arriv'd at the middle of the 


ſign, that is to fay to the fifteenth degree. 
A year before the Peloponneſian war, it 


was at the eighth, and therefore it had re- 


tarded ſeven degrees. A degree is equiva- 
lent to ſeventy two years; conſequently, 
from the beginning of the Peloponne/ian 
war to the expedition of the Argonauts, 
there is no more than an interval of ſeven 
times ſeventy two years, which make five 
hundred and four years, and not ſeven 
hundred years, as the Greeks computed. 


Thus in comparing the poſition of the hea- 


vens at this time, with their poſition in that 
age, we find that the expedition of the 
Argonauts ought to be plac'd about nine 
hundred years before Chrift, and not a- 
r 5 bout 
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bout fourteen hundred; and conſequently 
that the world is not ſo old by five hundred 
years as it was generally ſuppos'd to be. By 
this calculation all the æras are drawn 
nearer, and the ſeveral events are found to 
have happen'd later than is computed. I 
don't know whether this ingenious ſyſtem 
will be favourably receiv'd; and whether 
theſe notions will prevail ſo far with the 
learned, as to prompt them to reform the 
chronology of the world. Perhaps theſe 
gentlemen would think it too great a con- 
deſcenſion, to allow one and the ſame man 
the glory of having improv'd natural phi- 
loſophy, geometry and hiſtory. This would 
be a kind of univerſal monarchy, which the 
principle of ſelf-love that is in man will 
ſcarce ſuffer him to indulge his fellow-crea- 


ture; and, indeed, at the ſame time that. 


ſome very great philoſophers attack*d Sir 
Iſaac Newton's attractive principle, others 
fell upon his chronological ſyſtem. Time, 
that ſhow'd diſcover to which of theſe the 
victory is due, may perhaps only leave the 


diſpute {till more undetermin d. 1 


„ ws 
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LETTER XVIII 


ON 


Tx AGEDY. 


HE Empliſh, as well as the Spani- 


ards, were poſſeſs'd of theatres, at 
2 fime when the French had no more than 


moving, itinerant ſtages. Shakeſpeare, who 


was conſider'd as the Corneille of the firſt 


mention'd nation, was pretty near contem- 
porary with Lopez de Vega, and he created, 
as it were, the Enghſ theatre. Shakeſpeare 
boaſted a ſtrong, fruitful genius: He was 
natural and ſublime, but had not ſo much 


as a ſingle ſpark of good taſte, or knew 


one rule of the drama, I will now hazard 
a random, but, at the ſame time, true re- 


flection, which is, that the great merit of 


this dramatic poet has been the ruin of the 
Engliſh ſtage. There are ſuch beautiful, 


ſuch noble, ſuch dreadful ſcenes in this 


writer's monſtrous farces, to which the 


name of Tragedy is given, that they have 
always been exhibited with great ſucceſs. 


Time, which only gives reputation to writ- 
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ers, at laſt makes their very faults vener- 
able. Moſt of the whimſical, gigantic 
images of this poet, have, thro? length of 
time (it being an hundred and fifty years 
ſince they were firſt drawn) acquir'd a right 
of paſſing for ſublime. Moſt of the mo- 
dern dramatick writers have copied him; 
but the touches and deſcriptions which are 
applauded in Shakeſpeare, are hiſs'd at in 
theſe writers; and you'll eaſily believe, 
that the veneration in which this author is 
held increaſes in proportion ta the con- 
tempt which is ſhewn to the moderns. 
Dramatick writers don't conſider that they 
ſhould not imitate him; and the ill ſucceſs 
of Shakeſpeare's imitators produtes no other 
effect, than to make him be conſider'd as 
inimitable. You remember, that in the 
tragedy of OrRELLO Moor of Venice, (a 
moſt tender piece) a man ſtrangles his wife 
on the ſtage; and that the poor woman, 
whilſt ſhe is ſtrangling, cries aloud, that 
ſhe dies very unjuſtly. You know that in 
HAamLET Prince of Denmark, two grave=- 
_ diggers make a grave, and are all the time 
drinking, finging ballads, and making hu- 
morous reflections, (natural indeed enough 
to perſons of their profeſſion) on the ſeve- 
ral ſkulls they throw up with their ſpades z 
but a circumſtance which will ſurprize you 
is, that this ridiculous incident has been 
imitated, In the reign of king Charles the 


ſecond, | 
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ſecond, which was that of politeneſs, and 
the golden age of the liberal arts, Otway, 


in his VENICE PRESERVv' D, introduces 


Antonio the ſenator, and Nati his courtezan, 
in the midſt of the horrors of the marquis 


of Bedmar's conſpiracy. Antonio, the ſu- 
perannuated ſenator plays, in his miſtreſs's 


reſence, all the apiſn tricks of a lewd, im- 
tent debauchee, who is quite frantic and 
out of his ſenſes. He mimicks a bull and 
a dog; and bites his miſtreſs's legs, who 
kicks and whips him. However, the play- 
ers have ſtruck theſe buffooneries (which 


indeed were calculated merely for the dregs 


of the people) out of Ozway's tragedy; but 


they have ſtill left in Shakeſpeare's JuL ius 
CASAR, the jokes of the Roman ſhoemakers 


and coblers, who are introduc'd in the ſame 


ſcene with Brutus and Caſius. You will 
undoubtedly complain, that thoſe who have 


hitherto diſcours'd with you on the Engliſh 


ſtage, and eſpecially on the celebrated 
Shakeſpeare, have taken notice only of his 
errors; and that no one has tranflated any 


of thoſe firong, thoſe . forcible paſſages 


which atone for all his faults. But to this 


J will anſwer, that nothing is eaſier than 
to exhibit in proſe all the filly impertinen- 


| cies which a poet may have thrown out; 
but that *tis a very difficult taſk to tranſlate 
his fine verſes. All your junior academical 


Sophs, who ſet up tor cenſors of the emi- 
& 5 — . 
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nent writers, compile whole volumes; but 
methinks two pages, which diſplay ſome of 
the beauties of great genius's, are of infi- 

nitely more value than all the idle rhapſo- 
dies of thoſe commentators; and I will _ 
join in opinion with all perſons of good taſte, 
in declaring, that greater advantage may 
be reap'd from a dozen verſes of Homer or 
Virgil, than from all the critiques put toge- 
ther which have been made on thoſe 8 
great poets. | 
I Have venturd to tranſlate ſome p 

ges of the moſt celebrated Engliſh prota; 
and ſhall now give you one from Shake- 
ſpeare. Pardon the blemiſhes of the tranſſa- 
tion for the ſake of the original; and re- 
member always that when you ſee a ver- 
ſion, you ſee merely a faint print of a beau- 
tiful picture. I have made choice of 
of the celebrated ſoliloquy in Hamlet, w ich 
you may remember is as follows: 5 . 


To be, or not to be! that is the Queſtion ! | = 


. 9 tis nobler in the Mind to Wl 
2 The Stings and Arrows of outrageous For- 


tune, 
Or to take Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 
And by Abele, hs them? To dhe! 10 
ſleep ! 
No more! and by a Sleep to ſay we end 
The Heart-ach, and the thouſand natural 
- Shocks . That 


nne pa hrs bun rn, , 427 ra Mb 
- 


Au give us Pauſe. 
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Tuba Fleſh is Har to! *Tis @ alan. 
tion 
Devoutly Jo be will/d. To die! to Jleep ! 
. . To ſleep, perchance to dream ! Oy, there's 


the Rub; 3 


Far in that Sleep of Death, what Dreams 


may com, 


When ws hove fuſed off this moria 


Coyle, 
Peres the reſpet 
That makes Calamity of ſo long Life : 


For who wou d bear the HW bis ond Scorns 
„ 0f Trade _- 
TIF Opprefjor's Wrong, the poor Aar, 


_ Contumely, 


| The Pangs of deſpivd Love, . the Laws 


| ley 

1 The Inſolence of Office, and the Spurns | 

That patient Merit of it unwerthy takes, 

ben be himſelf might his Quietus make 
With a: bare Bodkin ? Won would theſe 


Fardles bear 


Jo groan and ſeveat under 4 aveary Life, 
But that the Dread 2 —_ after 


| Death, 


3 


No Traveller e YER ihe Will 


Aud makes us rather bear boſe dits we 


have, 
Than fly to others that wwe know nat 7 


K ö ang 
| * . And 
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Aud thus the native Hue of Reſolution 
Is fickled ver with pat pale Caſt of 
Thought: 
$ And 1 of great Weight and 
Moment 
7 wes th oo Regard their Currents. turn 


{ Aud Up the Name of 4 L 


1 


* Verſion of it runs thus: 
1 d= il faut cboiſir & paſſer F Pine 
. ant 
De Ia vie, a ls mort, ou de PEtre a 
meant. | 
Dieu cruels, il en el, tclairez mas au- 
rage. 
 Faut-il vieillir cours ſous i main gui 
m outrage, 
T Supporter, ou finir mon malbeus & mou = | 
| > aa +: _ 
9% fir je? Qui warrete | & geile JD 
due la Mort? r 
Ceft la fin de nos maux, e may wnius 
n 
Apres de long nauer, * un ſommeil 
tranquil. 
On Sendort, & out meart, mais un af. 
Freu revell. : 
Doit ſucceder be eure aux ua ds 
Cowon ; | 


* 
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On nous menace, on dit que cette courte ] extinę 
2 an OC 
De tourmens efrnels eſt aulſi-töt ſuivie. | Lette 
O Mort! moment fatal affreuſe Eter- H 
nite ! from 
Tout caur d 2 ton feul nom . ſe glace epou- Engl. 
vante. Jof C. 
Eh] qui pourroit ſans Toi ſupporter cette nius 
vie, FF nid 
De nos Pretres menteurs benir Plypoeri-- only 
= hind 
Dune indigne Maitreſſ encenſer les er- conſſ 
met, fault 
Kamper ſous un ART, adorer 3 verſa 
leurs; T 

Et montrer tes. Jangueurs de ſon ame abat- 5 
„ N. 
Ales Amis ingrats qui detournent Ia vite 7 2 
La Mort ſeroit trop douce en ces extri- 2 
mitex, d — 
Mais le ſcrupule parle, & nous crie Ar- -& 
+ I FUeS; - _ 
1 defend d nos mains cet Beureux homi- "oF 
eil | S. 
Et dun Heros guerrier, 255 un Chririen "0 
 rimide, &c. b : 2 
A 
Dox- T imagine that I hae bed 9 
| eee ina ſervile manner. Woe to the | _ 
writer who gives a literal verſion ; who by T 
rendring every word of his original, by V 


| that very means enervates the ſenſe, and 
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extinguiſhes all the fire of it. *Tis on ſuch 
an occafion one may 0 uſtly affirm, that the 


Letter kills, but the Spirit quickens. 
Hz xE follows another paſſage copied 
from a celebrated tragic writer among 


Engliſh. *Tis Dryden, a poet in the Hock N 
of Charles the ſecond; a writer whoſe ge 2 


nius was too exuberant; and not accom 


nied with judgment enough. Had he writ 2 
only a tenth part of the works he left be- 
hind him, his character wou'd have been 
conſpicuous in every part; but his great 
fault is his having endeavour'd to be uni- 


verſal. FE: 
TE e in queſtion is is as follows; E 


: When 1 confider Life, is all a Cheat, 
Tt food by Hope, Men favour the Detoit; 


* " 
* 1 A 
1* 3 


Truſt on and think, to Morrow will repay; . | 


To Morrow's falſer than the former Day; 


Lis more; and cobilft it ſays e 


_— YE 
With ſome new Foy cuts off what wwe epi 


Strange Cozenage | none wou'd liv 8 Nas 


Years again, 
Yet all hope Pleaſure in what yet remain, 
And from the Dregs of Life think to receive 


' What the firſt hrighth Running could not 


give. 


1 Pm tird with waits ing for this ehymic Gold, | 
Which _ 15 Young, and e Us when TD 


I 


0 


P 


| "IM | 


h Demain vient, & nous lailſe encore Plus 
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I ſhall now give you my Tranſlation, 


: De defſeins en regrets & derreurs en 


defirs. 
Les Mortels inſenſts promenent leur Folie. 
Dans des malheurs roars Gans Peſpoir 
des plaifirs 


Nous ne vivons jamais, nous attendons la 


Vie. 


y 


Demain, demain, dot-on, va combler tous 


Nos Uckux. 


malbeurtus, 


2 Quelle eft Perreur, belas ! du fois Ju 


. Et de la nuit qui vient, nous attendons 


Ce qiont en vain promis les plus beau US 


nous dt vore, 
Nul de nous ne voudrait recommencer ſon 
cours. 


Paurore, 


encore. 
nos jours, &c. 


Ts in theſe detach'd an that the 


Engliſh have hitherto excelPd, Their dra- 


matic pieces, moſt of which are barbarous 


| and without decorum, order or veriſimi- 


| Iitude, dart ſuch reſplendent flaſhes thro 
this gleam, as amaze and aſtoniſn. The 
| ſtyle is too much inflated, too unnatural, 


too cloſely copied from the Hebrew writ- 


Die nos premiers momens nous maudiſons 


ers, . 


99 1 Wo * Dd 


ty and harmony of the numbers. The 


beſides is not a neceſſary character, tends 


to appears to me the greateſt character that 


then the reſt of them do not correſpond to 


guor over the whole, that quite murders it. 
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ers, who abound fo much with the Afatic 
fuſtian. But then it muſt be alſo confeſ&d, _ 
that the Stills of the figurative ſtyle on 
which the Engliſb tongue is lifted up, raiſes 
the genius at the ſame time very far aloft, 
tho* with an irregular pace. The firſt 
Engliſh writer who compos'd a regular 
Tragedy, and infugd a ſpirit of elegance 
thro every part of it, was the illuſtrious Mr, 
Addiſon. His CA ro is a maſter- piece both | 
with regard to the diction, and to the beau - 


character of Cato is, in my opinion, vaſtly 
ſuperior to that of Cornelia in the PoE 
of Corneille : For Cato is great without 
any thing like fuſtian, and Cornelia, who 


ſometimes to bombaſt. Mr. Addiſer's Ca- 
ever was brought upon any Stage, but 


the dignity of it : And this dramatic piece 
ſo excellently well writ is disfigur'd by a 
dull love-plot, which ſpreads a certain lan- 


The cuſtom of introducing love at ran- 
dom and at any rate in the drama, paſs'd 
from Paris to London about 1660, with 
our ribbons and our peruques. The la- 
dies who adorn the theatrical circle there, 
in like manner as in this city, will ſuffer 
love only to be the theme of every con · 
e VvVerſation. 
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verſation. The judicious Mr. Addi/on had 
the effeminate complaiſance to ſoften the 
ſeverity of his dramatic character ſo, as to 
adapt it to the manners of the age ; and 
from an endeavour to pleaſe quite ruin'd 
a maſter-piece in its kind. Since his time, 
the drama is become more regular, the au- 
dience more difficult to be pleas'd, and 
writers more correct and leſs bold. I have 
| Teen ſome new pieces that were written 
with great regularity, but which at the 
ſame time were very flat and infipid. One 
would think that the Engliſb had been hi- 
therto form'd to produce irregular beauties 


only. The ſhining monſters of Shakeſpeare 


give infinitely more delight than the judi- 
Hitherto 


cious images of the moderns. 
the poetical genius of the Engliſh reſem- 
bles a tufted tree planted by the hand of 
nature, that throws out a thouſand branches 
at random, and ſpreads unequally, but 
with great vigour. It dies if you attempt 
to force its nature, and to lop and dreſs it 


in the ſame manner as the trees of the gar- 


den of Mari, | 


8 


th 
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LETTERS 


ON 


AM ſurpriz d that the judicious and in- 
genious Mr. de Murals, who has pub- 
liſn'd ſome letters on the Engliſb and French 


nations, ſhould have confin'd himſelf, in 
treating of Comedy merely to cenſure Shad- 
well the comic writer. This author was 


had in pretty great contempt in Mr. de 


Muralt*s time, and was not the poet of 
the polite part of the nation. His drama- 
tic pieces which pleas'd ſome time in act- 


ing, were deſpis d by all perſons of taſte, 


and might be compar'd to many plays 


| 


O MW De iP] 


: 
£ 


which I have ſeen in France, that drew 


crowds to the play-houſe, at.the fame 
time that they were intolerable to read; 


whole city of Paris exploded them, and 


yet all flock*d to ſee them repreſented on 


the ſtage. Methinks Mr. de Muralt ſhould 


have mention'd an excellent comic writer, 
(living when he was in England) I mean 


Mr. W/ycherley, who was a long time 


| graces 


known publickly to be happy in the good 


J. and of which it might be ſaid, that the 
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graces of the moſt celebrated miſtreſs of | 
King Charles the ſecond. This gentle- 


man, who paſs'd his life among perſons 
of the higheſt diſtinction, was perfectly 
well acquainted with their lives and their 
follies, and painted them with the ſtrongeſt 
pencil, and in the trueſt colours. He has 


' drawn a Miſant hrope or man-hater, in imi- 


tation of that of Moliere. All Wycherleys 

ſtrokes are ſtronger and bolder than thoſe 
of our Miſant hrope, but then they are leſs 
delicate, and the rules of decorum are not 
ſo well obſerv'd in this play. The En. 
gliſs writer has corrected the only defect 
that is in Moliere's Comedy, the thinneſs 
of the plot, which alſo is ſo diſpos'd that 
the characters in it do not enough raiſe 


our concern. The Eugliſb Comedy affects 


us, and the contrivance of the plot is very 
ingenious, but at the ſame time it is too 
bold for the French manners. The fable 
is this. A captain of a man of war, 
who is very brave, open-hearted, and en- 
flam'd with a ſpirit of contempt for all 
mankind, has a prudent fincere friend 
whom he yet is ſuſpicious of, and a miſ- 
treſs that loves him with the utmoſt exceſs 
of paſſion. The captain, fo far from re- 
turning her love, will not even condeſcend 


to look upon her; but confides intirely in 


a falſe friend, who is the moſt worthleſs 
wretch living. At the ſame time he has 
8 | + Z given 


— WEI Ae ery 
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given his heart to. a creature- who is the 


greateſt coquet, and the'moſt perfidious of 
her ſex, and is ſo credulous as to be confi- 


dent ſhe is a Penelope, and his falſe friend 


a Cato. He embarks on board his/ſhip, 
in order to go and fight the Ditch, — 


ing left all his money, his jewels and every 
thing he had in the world to this virtuous 
creature, whom at the ſame time he re- 


commends to the care of his ſuppogd 
faithful friend. Nevertheleſs the real man 


of honour, whom he ſuſpects ſo unaccount- | 


ably, goes on board the ſhip with him; 


and the miſtreſs, on whom he would not 
beſtow ſo much as one glance, diſguiſes 


| herſelf in the habit of a page, and is with | 


him the whole voyage, without his once 
knowing that ſhe is of a ſex different from 
that ſhe attempts to paſs for, WALES; by 72 
way, is not over natural. ; 

Tre captain, having blown up his own 


ſhip in an engagement, returns to England 


abandon'd and undone, accompanied by 
his page and his friend, without knowing 
the friendſhip of the one, or the tender 
paſſion of the other. Immediately he ow 


to the jewel among women, who he e 


ed had preſerv'd her fidelity to him, and. 


the treaſure he had left in her hands. He 
meets with her indeed, but married to the 
honeſt knave in whom he had repoſed 


fo 1 2 and finds ſhe had 
| n ated 
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acted as treacherouſly with regard to the 
caſket he had entruſted her with. The 


captain can ſcarce think it poſſible, that a 
woman of virtue and honour can act ſo vile 


a part; but to convince him ſtill more of 
the reality of it, this very worthy lady falls 


in love with the little page, and will force 
him to her embraces. But as it is requiſite 


Juſtice ſhould be done, and that in a dra- 


"matic piece virtue ought to be rewarded 
and vice puniſhed ; it is at laſt found that 
the captain takes his page's place, and lies 
with his faithleſs miſtreſs, cuckolds his 
treacherous friend, thruſts his ſword thro? 
his body, recovers his caſket and marries 


his page. You will obſerve that this play 
zs alſo larded with a petulant, litigious old 
woman (a relation of the captain) who is 
the moſt comical character that was ever 


brought upon the ſtage. 


 WyYcHERLEY has alſo copied from 
Moliere another play, of as ſingular and 


bold a caſt, which is a kind of Ecole des 
Femmes, or, School for married Women, 


THE principal character in this comedy 
is one Horner, a fly fortune-hunter, and 


the terror of all the city huſbands. This 


fellow, in order to play a ſurer game, 
cauſes a report to be ſpread, that in his 
laſt illneſs, the ſurgeons had found it ne- 
ceſſary to have him made an eunuch. Up- 
on his appearing in this noble character, 


all 
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all the huſbands in town flock*d. to him 


with their wives, and now poor Horner is 


only puzzled about his choice. However, 
he gives the preference particularly to a 


little female peaſant; a very harmleſs, in- 


nocent creature, who enjoys a fine flath of 


health, and cuckolds her huſband with 2 
ſimplicity that has infinitely more merit 
than the witty malice of the moſt expe- _ 
rienced - ladies. This play cannot indeed 
be called the ſchool of good morals, but it 
is certainly the ſchool of wit and true hu- ' 
mour.. _ CCC 


1 9 JE” [ >. TY 
Six Fohn Vanbrugb has writ ſeyeral co 


medies which are more humorous than 


thoſe of Mr. Vycherley, but not fo inge- 


nious. Sir John was a man of pleaſure, and 
likewiſe a poet and an architect. The ge- 
neral opinion is, that he is as ſpriglitiy in 


his writings as he is heavy in his buildings. 


'Tis he who raid the famous caftle of 
Blenheim, a ponderous and laſting monu- 
ment of our unfortunate battle of Hockſtet. 


Were the apartments but as ſpacious as the 


walls are thick, this caſtle wou'd be com- 
modious enough. Some wag, in an Epi- 
taph he made on Sir Joby Yanbrugh, has 
nne 5 Ny 


Lie heavy on him Earth, for be 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


. | STN 


J 
* 
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SIR Fohn having taken a tour into 
France before the glorious war that broke | 
out. in 1701, was thrown into the Baſtile, | 
and detain'd there for ſome time,, without | 
being ever. able to diſcover the motive | 
which had prompted our miniſtry to in- 
dulge him this mark of their diſtinction. 
He writ a Comedy during his. confine- 
ment; and a. circumſtance which ap- 
to me very extraordinary, is, that 
we do not meet with ſo much as a '< 
ſingle fatyrical ftroke againſt the coun- Fe 
try in which he had been ſo injuriouſſy 
LOS >... 8 „ 
. Tres late Mr. Congreve. raiſed the glory, 
of Comedy to a greater heigth than any. 
Enghſh writer before or fince his time. 
He wrote only a few plays, but they are 
all excellent in their kind. The laws of 
the drama are ſtrictly obſerv'd in them; 
they. abound with characters all which are 
| ſhadowed with the utmoſt delicacy, and. 
we do not meet with ſo much as one low, 
or coarſe jeſt. The language is every 
where that of men of honour, but their. 
actions are thoſe of knaves; a proof that. 
he was perfectly well acquainted with hu- 
man nature, and frequented what we call. 
polite company. He was infirm, and 
come ta the verge of life when I. knew 
him. Mr. Congreve had one defect, which. 
was, his entertaining too mean an idea f 
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firſt profeſſion, (that of a writer) tho' *twas 
to this he ow'd his fame and fortune. He 


— 


ſpoke of his works as of trifles that were 
beneath him; and hinted to me, in our firſt 


converſation, that I ſhould viſit him upon 


no other foot than that of a gentleman, 


who led a life of plainneſs and fimplicity. 


IJ anſwer'd, that had he been ſo unfortu- 
nate as to be a mere gentleman I ſhould 


never have come to ſee him; and I was 


very much diſguſted at fo unſcaſonable a 


piece of vanity. 

MR. Congreve's Comedies are the moſt 
_ witty and regular, thoſe of Sir John Van- 
brugh moſt gay and humorous, and 


_ thoſe of Mr. Mycberley have the greateſt 
force and ſpirit. It may be proper to ob- 
ſerve, that theſe fine genius's. never ſpoke 


diſadvantageouſly of Moliere; and that 
none but the contemptible writers among 
the Engliſb have endeavour'd to leſſen the 
character of that great comic poet. Such 
Italian Muſicians as deſpiſe Lully are them- 
| ſelves . of no character or ability; 

but a ni eſteems that great artiſt, 
and does juſtice to his merit. 


Tux Engliſb have ſome other good co--— 
mic writers living, ſuch as Sir Richard 
Steele, and Mr. Cibber, who is an excellent 
player, and alſo Poet Laureat, a title 
which how ridiculous ſnever it may 


be thought, is yet worth a thouſand 
| H 5 5 crowns 
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crowns a year, (beſides ſome conſiderable 


privileges) to the perſon who enjoys 


it. Our illuſtrious Corneille had not fo 
much. 


To conclude. Do not deſire me to 
deſcend to particulars with regard to 


theſe Engliſb Comedies, which I am fo 
fond of applauding; nor to give you a 
ſingle ſmart ſaying, or humorous ſtroke 
from Mycherley or Congreve. We do not 
I-ugh in reading a tranſlation, If you 
have a mind to underſtand the Engliſh 


Comedy, the only way to do this will 
be for you to go to England, to ſpend 


three years in London, to make your 


ſelf maſter of the Engliſh tongue, and 


to frequent the Play- aud every night. 


I receive but little pleaſure from the 


- peruſal of Ariſtophanes and Plautus, and 


for this reaſon, becauſe I am neither a 


Greek nor a Roman. The delicacy of the 
humour, the alluſion, the 4 propos, all 
theſe are loſt to a foreigner. 


Bur it is different withcreſpodt- 0 to 


Tragedy, this treating only of exalted 


paſſions and heroical follies, which the 
antiquated errors of fable or hiſtory 
have made ſacred. Oedipus, Electra, and 
ſuch like characters may, with as much 
propriety, be treated of by the Spa- 
niards, the Engle ſp, or rs as by the 

| reeks. 


foibles of a nation; ſo that he only 
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Greeks, But true Comedy is the ſpeak- 
ing picture of the follies and ridiculous 


3 


is able to judge of the painting, who 
is perfectly acquainted with the people 


it repreſents. 
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LETTER XX. 


On ſuch of the 


NOBILITY, 


As cultivate the | 


BELLES LETTRES. 


HER E once was a time in France 


when the polite arts were cultivat- 
ed by perſons of the higheſt rank in the 
ſtate, The courtiers particularly were con- 
verſant in them, altho' indolence, a taſte 


for trifles, and a paſſion for intrigue, were 


the divinities of the country. The court, me- 


thinks, at this time ſeemsto have given into 
a a taſte =_ oppoſite to that of polite lite- 


rature, but perhaps the mode of thinking 


may be reviv'd in a little time. The 


French are of ſo flexible a diſpoſition, may 


be moulded into ſuch a variety of ſhapes, 
that the monarch needs but command and 


he is immediately obeyed. The Engliſh 


generally think, and learning 1s had in 
greater honour among them than in our 
— an advantage that reſults natu- 


1 
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rally from the form of their government. 


There are about eight hundred perſons in 
England who have a right to ſpeak in pub- 
lic, and to ſupport the intereſt of the 
kingdom; and near five or ſix thouſand 
may, in their turns, aſpire to the ſame ho- 

nour. The whole nation ſet themſelves 
up as judges over theſe, and every man 
has the liberty of publiſhing his thoughts 
with regard to public affairs ; which ſhews 
that all the people in general are indiſpen- 
ſably oblig?d to cultivate their underſtand- 
ings. In England the governments of 
Greece and Rome are the ſubject of 'every 
converſation, ſo that every man is under a 


neceſſity of peruſing ſuch authors as treat 


of them, how diſagreeable ſoever it may 


be to him; and this ſtudy leads naturally 
to that of polite literature. Mankind in 

general ſpeak well in their reſpective pro- 
feſſions. What is the reaſon why our ma- 


giſtrates, our lawyers, our phyſicians, and 


a great number of the clergy are abler 


ſcholars, have a finer taſte arid more wit 


— 


than perſons of all other profeſſions? The ; 


| reaſon is, becauſe their condition of life 


requires a cultivated and enlightned mind, 


in the ſame manner as a merchant is o- 


blig d to be acquainted with his traf- 


fick, Not long ſince an Engliſb nobleman, 
who was very young, came to ſee me at 


Paris in his return from {taly, He had > 


MS. writ 
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writ a poetical deſcription of that country, 5 | 
which, for delicacy and politeneſs, may 


vie with any thing we meet with in the 
Earl of Rocheſter, or in our Chalieu, our 
Sarafin, or Chapelle, The tranſlation I have 
given of it is ſo inexpreſſive of the ſtrength 
and delicate humour of the original, that I 


am oblig' d ſeriouſly to aſk pardon of the 


author, and of all who underſtand Engliſh. 
However, as this is the only method I 
have to make his lordſhip's verſes known, 


+ I ſhall here preſent you with ne in our 


tongue. 


Qu ay je donc off dans P Tralie 2 
Orgueil, Aſtuce, & Pauvrete, 
Grands Complimens, peu de Bonte 1 


Et beaucoup de ceremonie. 


Ze extravagante Comedic 

Que ſouvent P Inquifition* 
Deut quon nomme Religion; 

Mais quici nous nommons Folie. 


La Nature en vain bienfaiſante , 
Veut enricher ſes Lieux charmans, - 
Des Preires la main deſolante 

5 29 ſes plus beaux prejens. 


* His lordſhip undoubtedly hints at hy farces 
which certain preachers act i in the open ſquares. 


Les 
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Les Mons Zuors, ſoy diſant Grands, 
Seuls dans leurs Palais magnifiques «.\ 
LY. ſont 1 faineants, 
Sans argent, & ſans domeſtiques. 


Pour les Petits, ſans liberts, \- 0... 
Martyrs du joug qui les domine, A 
Ils ont fait væu de pauvretè, 

Priant Dieu par oiffuett 
Et toiours jeunant par — 


Ces beaux lieux du Pape benis 

Semblent habitez par les Diables ; oy. 
Et les Habitans miſerables 
Sont damnez dans le Paradis. w 
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LETTER XXII. 


ON THE | 


Earl of RochEs TER 


AND 


of HE Earl of Recheſter's name is uni- 
1 verſally known. Mr. de &. Evre- 
mont has made very frequent mention of 
him, but then he has repreſented this fa- 
mous nobleman in no other light than as 
the man of pleaſure, as one who was the 


idol of the fair; but with regard to my 


elf, I 2 willingly deſcribe in him the 


man of genius, the great poet. Among 


bother pieces which diſplay the Lining } ima- 
gination his lordſhip only could boaſt, 
he wrote ſome ſatyrs on the ſame ſub- 


jets as thoſe our celebrated Boileau 


made choice of. I do not know any 


better method of improving the taſte, 


than to compare the productions of ſuch 
great genius's as have exercis d their talent 


on the lame * n declaims 4 


follows 


Ll ** * ; » 
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follows againſt human e : 


| on man. 


Cependant à le voir Plein de vapeurs le- 1 
geres, 
Soi- mme ſe d de ces propres. * 


meres, 


Lui ſeul de Ia nature eft le bare & 


Pappui, 


Et le dixieme ciel ne tourne que pour lui. 
Die tous les Animaux il eft ici le Mare 
eu Pourroit le nier, pourſuis tu? Moi 


peut-ttre. 


Ce maltre pretendu * leur dome des 


loix 5 


Ce Roi des Animas, combien Ai de 
Rois MO 


Net, plard with ide Whimfies of bis 


n 


And paid with Pride, this haughly Ts 


would fain 


Be thought himſelf the only- Stay and Prop 


That holds the mighty Frame of nature 


up. 
The Skies and Stars his Properties muſt 


un, 


cries. Lo 


; And 


ee 


Of - all the C reatures be's the Lord, be 
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And who i 1s there, ſay you, that dares 


deny 
So own'd a Truth ? That may be, Sir, 


do I. 


This This boaſted monarch of the World who 

___ awes 
The Creatures here, and with bis Ned 

gives Laws ; 

This ſelf-nam'd King, who thus. pretends 

.. to be 
The Lord of all, how many Lords has | 
he + & 
Or pn alittle alter d. 


Tux Lord Rocheſter expreſſes himſelf, 
in his Satyr againſt Man, in pretty near 
the following manner: But I muſt firſt 
deſire you always to remember, that the 
verſions I give you from the Engliſh poets 
are written with freedom and latitude ; 
and that the reſtraint of our verſification, 


and the delicacies of the French tongue, 


will not allow a tranſlator to convey into it 
the licentious impetuoſity and fire of the 
Engliſb numbers. 


Cet Eſprit que je hais, cet Eſprit Plein 
a@erreur. 

Ce weſt pas ma raiſon, Ceft la tiene 
Dodteur. 


Of 
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"Ct ha raiſon frivole, inguieie, 
geuilleuſe | 

Des ſages Animaux, rivale PO 

Qui croit entr eum & P Ange, occuper le 
milieu, 

Et pence tire ici bas Pimage de ſon Dieu. 

Vil atome inparfait, 17 9 forks, 

diſpute 

Kampe, Heleve, fombe, & nie encore 2 
chute. 

Qui nous dit je ſuis libre, en nous mon- 
trant ſes fers, 

Et dont Pil trouble & aue croit, pere 
Punivers. 

Allez, reverends Fous, bienbeureus' Fa- 
natiques, 

Compilez bien Amas de vos Riens ſebo- 

 laſtiques, © 

Peres 4 Vifions, & d' Enigmes ares, 


Auleurs du Labirinthe, ou vous vous E- 


arez. 
Allez obſcurement eclaircir vos KEY 
Et courez dans Pecole adorer vos chi- 
meeres. 
I eſt d'autres erreurs, il ' eff 4. ces ee 
Condamm pour eaux memes a Pennut as 
repos. 1 
Te myſtique encloitre, fer de fon Indo- 
lence 
Tranquille, au ſein de Dieu. Que peut il 
e ? 1 penſe. | 
Non, 
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Nona tu ne penſes Point, miſerable tu 


 Inwile & la terre, & mis au rang des 
Mortis. | 
Ton eſprit enerve croupit dans la Meleſſe. 
Keveille toi, ſois homme, & ſors de ton 


 Poreſſe. 
LD bomme eft n6 pour agir, & tu pretens 
par; Ke. 
e Ibn Original runs thus: 
Hold, mighty Man, I cry all this we 
And tis this very Reaſon I deſpiſe, 
This 1 Gift, that makes a 


Think Jes the Image of the infinite; 


Comparing his ſhort Life, void of all ret, 
To the eternal and the ever bleſt. 


This buſy, puzzling Stirrer up of Doubt, +2 
That frames deep M lyſteries, then finds 

enn ont, ä 

5 Filling, with frantic C rowds of thinking ph 
o, 8 8 do 

+ Thoſe reverend Bedlams, Colleges and oor! 
Schools | in 

- Borne on whoſe Wi ings, each beavy Sot | of 
can Pierce an 


The Limits of the boundleſs wn ä 
So de 
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NY * Ointments make an old Wi tch | 


fy, 
Aud bear a crippled Carcaſs through 


the Sky. 


*Tis this exalted Power, whoſe Buff 45 


lies 
In Nonſenſe and Impeſſibilities. 
This made a whimfical Philoſopher, 
Before the ſpacious World his Tub 


prefer 


And we have modern cloiſter d Coxcombs, 


who 
—— think, *auſe they have nought 
to 
But Thoughts are 8 for AFiov's Ge- 
 -verument, 


—þ er eee ceaſes, 1 imperii | 


WHETHER ches © wig are true or falſe, 


it is certain they are expre{s'd with an ener- 
gy an and fire which form the poet. I ſhall _ 


far from attempting to <p : 


| — — into theſe verſes; to lay 


down the pencil and take up the rule and 
compaſs on this occaſion; my only deſign 


in this letter, being to diſplay the genius 


of the Engliſb poets, and therefore ſhall 
continue in the ſame. view. 


THz celebrated Mr Waller has been 
very much talk'd of in France, and Mr. 


die la Fontaine, St. A and Bayle have 


written 


. 
o 
” 
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written his Elogium, but ſtill his name 
only is known. He had much the ſame 


reputation in London as Voiture had in Pa- 
ris, and in my Opinion deſerv'd it better. 


Voilure was born in an age that was juſt 


emerging from barbarity ; an age that was 
ſtill rude and ignorant, the people of 
which aim'd at wit, tho they had not the 
leaſt pretenſions to it, and ſought for points 
and conceits inſtead of ſentiments. Bri/- 
tol Stones are more eaſily found than Dia- 


monds. Yoiture, born with an eaſy and 
_ frivolous genius, was the firſt who ſhone 


in this Aurora of French literature. Had 
he come into the world after thoſe great 
genius's who ſpread ſuch a glory over the 
age of Lewis the Fourteenth, he would 
either have been unknowr, would have 
been deſpis'd, or would have corrected his 
ſtyle. Boileau applauded him, but it was 
in his firſt ſatyrs, at a time when the taſte 
of that great poet was not yet form'd. 
He was young, and in an age when per- 
ſons form a judgment of men from their 
reputation, and not from their writings. 


Beſides, Boileau was very partial both in 


his encomiums and his cenſures. He a 
plauded Segrais, whoſe works no bod 
reads; he abus d Quinault, whoſe poetical 
pieces every one has got by heart, and is 


wholly ſilent upon La Fontaine. Waller, 
tho? a better poet than Voiture, was not 


yet 


"IR 7s 'v 
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yet a finiſn'd poet. The graces breathe 
in ſuch of Waller's works as are writ in a 
tender ſtrain, but then they are languid 
thro* negligence, and often disfigur'd with 


_ falſe thoughts. The Enghh had not, in 


his time, attain'd the art of correct writ- 
ing. But his ſerious compoſitions exhibit 


a ftrength and vigour which could not 


have been expected from the ſoftneſs and 


effeminacy of his other peices. He wrote 


an elegy on Oliver Cromwell, which, with 


all its faults, is nevertheleſs look*d upon as 


a maſter- piece. To underſtand this copy 


of verſes, you are to know that the day 
Oliver died was remarkable for a great 


ſtorm. His poem begins in this manner: 


11 weſt plus, ren eſt fait ſumettons nous 
au ſort, 
Le ciel a i ignale ce jour par des tem- 
pttes, 


Et la voix des tonnerres Gclatant fur 3 nos 


_ tetes 
Dient d anoncer ſa mort.” 


Par ſes derniers ſoupris 1 een cet ue; ; 
Cet ile que ſon ml fit trembler tant 08 
fois, 
Quand dans le cours de ſes Exploits, » 5 
I briſoit la tite des Roi, 


Et ſcumettoit un peuple a ſon joug fu | 


docile. 


Mer 
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Mer tu Pen 6s trouble x z © Au tes flots 
emus 


Semblent dire en grondant aux plas H : 


KUAges 


Que Peffro: de la terre & ton Maitre 


nj plus. 


Tel au ciel autrefois Senvola Romulus, 


Tel il quita la Terre, au milieu des 


orages, 


Tel d'un peuple guerrier i regut les bo- 


mages; 
Ot: dans ſa vie, a fa mort adore, 
S, on Palais fut un 7 emple, &ee. 


We muſt reſt zu! Heavn his great Soul 


does claim 
In Storms as loud as his immortal Fame: 


His dying Groans, his laſt Breath Baer . 


our fic, 


And Trees uncut Fall for his furtral = 


Pille: 


About his Palace their broad Roots we 


Loft” 
Inio the Air; % Romulus Was 2 3 
New Rome in ſuch a Tempeſt Pen ber 
ng. | 
And from obeying fell to worſhipping : 
On Oeta's Top thus Hercules lay 44 
With ruind Oaks and Pines about bim 


ow | 
N- 
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Nature herſelf took notice of his Death, 
And, fighing, fwelPd the Sea with fuch | 


a "Breath, 


That to remateſt Shores the Billows 
rolPd, 


Th* approating E. Fate of his grrat Ruler 
told. | 


Warrxx. 


"Twas this Elogium that gave occafion 
to the reply (taken notice of in Bayle's | 
dictionary, ) 9 Waller made to King 
Charles the ſecond. This King, to whom 
Waller had a little before (as is uſual with 
bards and monarchs) preſented a copy of 
verſes embroider'd with praiſes, reproach- 
ed the poet for not writing Ain 5 much 
energy and fire as when he had applauded 
the Uſurper (meaning Oliver; ) Sir, re- 
plied Waller to the King, we Poets ſucceed 
better in fiction than in truth. This anſwer . 


was not ſo fincere as that which a Dutch 


ambaſſador made, who, when the ſame 
monarch complain'd that his maſters paid 
| leſs regard to him than they had done to 


Cromwell; Ab Sir! ſays the ambaſſador, 


Oliver was quite another Man 


my intent to give a commentary on Wal- 
ler's character, nor on that of any other 
perſon; for I conſider men after their 

death in no other light than as they were 
e and 9 diſregard every thing 


elle, 


*Tis not 
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elſe. I ſhall only obſerve, that Waller, 
tho' born in a court, and to an eſtate of ' 
five or fix thouſand pounds ſterling a year, 


was never ſo proud or ſo indolent as to 
lay aſide the happy talent which nature 


had indulg'd him. The Earls of Dorſel 
and Roſcommon, the two Dukes of Buck- 
ingham, the Lord Halifax and ſo many o- 


ther noblemen, did not think the reputa- 
tion they obtain'd of very great poets and 
illuſtrious writers, any way derogatory to 


their quality. They are more glorious for 
their works than for their titles. Theſe 
cultivated the polite arts with as much 


aſſiduity, as tho they had been their 


whole dependance. They alſo have made 
learning appear venerable in the eyes of 


the vulgar, who have need to be led in 


all things by the great, and who neverthe- 
leſs faſhion their manners leſs after thoſe 


of the nobility (in England I mean) than in 
any other country in the world. 


„ 
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'LET THR XN. 


ON 


Mr. POPE, 


And ſome other Famovs 


— 


INTENDED to treat of Mr. Prior, one 

of the moſt amiable Engliſb Poets, 
whom you ſaw Plenipotentiary and Envoy 
Extraordinary at Paris in 1712. I alfo 
deſign'd to have given you ſome idea of 


the lord Roſcommon's and the lord Dor/e!'s 
Muſe ; but I find that to do this I ſhould 


be oblig'd to write a large volume, and that 


after much pains and trouble you wou'd 


have but an imperfe& idea of all thoſe 


works. Poetry is a kind of muſic in which ” 
a man ſhould have ſome knowledge, be- 
fore he pretends to judge of it. When 1 


give you a tranſlation of ſome paſſages from 
thoſe foreign Poets, I only prick down, 


and 


en 
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Þ and that imperfectly, their muſic ; but then 
I cannot expreſs the taſte of their harmo- 


; E is one Engliſb Poem eſpecially, 
which I ſhould deſpair of ever making you - 


underſtand, the title whereof is Hudibras. te 

The ſubject of it is the civil war in the r 

time of the grand rebellion; and the prin- | $S 

ciples and practice of the Puritans are there- 3 

in ridicul'd. Tis Lon Quixot, tis our * Sa- 7 

tyre Menippee blended together. I never ( 

found ſo much wit in one ſingle book p 

as in that, which at the ſame time is the B 

moſt difficult to be tranſlated. Who wou'd t 

believe that a work which paints in ſuch iS 

lively and natural colours the ſeveral foibles fe 

and follies of mankind, and where we fa 

meet with more ſentiments than words, 'n 

ſhould baffle the endeavours of the ableſt th 

_ tranſlator ? But the reaſon of this is, al- in 

: moſt every part of it alludes to particular | er 
incidents. The clergy are there made the A 

| principal object of ridicule, which is un- at 
i Species of Satyr in Proſe and Verſe, written in 1 


1 5 France in 1594, againſt the Chiefs of the League at 

that time: This Satyr which is alſo call'd Catholicon 

| © Efpagne, was look'd upon as a Maſter-piece. Rapin, 

| Le Roi, Pithou, Paſſerat and Chr#tien, the greateſt 

i Wits of that Age, are the Authors of it; and 'twas 

. entitled Menippi, from Menippus, a cynical Philoſo- 
ES pker, who had written Letters fill'd with ſharp, ſa- 

rical Expreſſions, in Imitation of Varro, who com- 
d Satyrs which he entitled Satyræ Menigper. 
 : deerſtood 
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derſtood but by few among the laity. To 
explain this a commentary would be requi- 


ſite, and Humour when explain'd is no 
longer humour. Whoever ſets up for a 


commentator of ſmart ſayings and repar- 


tees, is himſelf a blockhead. This is the 
reaſoh why the works of the ingenious Dean 
Swift, who has been calPd the Enghſh Ra- 
b:lais, will never be well underſtood in 
France. This gentleman has the honour 
(in common with Rabelais) of being a 
prieſt, and like him laughs at every thing. 
But in my humble opinion, the title of the 
Engliſb Rabelais, which is given the dean, 
is highly derogatory to his genius. The 
former has interſpers'd his unaccountably- 


fantaſtic and unintelligible book, with the 
moſt gay ſtrokes of humour, but which at 


the ſame time has a greater proportion of 


impertinence. He has been vaſtly laviſh of 


erudition, of ſmut, and infipid raillery. 
An agreeable tale of two pages is purchas d 
at the expence of whole volumes of non- 
ſenſe. There are but few perſons, and 
thoſe of a groteſque taſte, who pretend to 
underſtand, and to eſteem this work; for 
as to the reſt of the nation, they laugh at 


the pleaſant and diverting touches. which 
are found in Rabelais, and deſpiſe his Book. 


He is look*d upon as the prince of buffoons. 


The readers are vex'd to think that a man, 
who was maſter of ſo much wit, ſhould 


I have 
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have made ſo wretched an uſe of it. He is 


an intoxicated philoſopher, who never writ 


but when he was in liquor. 1 . 
DAN SwirT is Rabelais in his ſenſes, 
and frequenting the politeſt company. The 
former indeed is not ſo gay as the latter, 
but then he poſſeſſes all the delicacy, the 
juſtneſs, the choice, the good taſte, in all 
which particulars our gigling rural vicar 


Nabelais is wanting. The 2 num- 
bers of dean Soft are of a ſingular and al- 
moſt inimitable taſte ; true humour, whe- 


ther in proſe or verſe, feems to be his pe- 


culiar talent; but whoever is deſirous of un- 


derſtanding him perfectly, muſt viſit the 


ifland in which he was born. - 
 *Twi1LL be much eaſier for you to form 
an idea of Mr. Popes works. He is, in my 


opinion, the moſt elegant, the moſt cor- 
rect poet; and at the ſa 


me time the moſt 
harmonious (a circumſtance which redounds 


very much to the honour of this muſe) 


that England ever gave birth to. He has 
mellow'd the harſh ſounds of the Engliſb 
trumpet to the. ſoft accents of the flute. 
His compoſitions may be eaſily tranſlated, 
becauſe they are vaſtly clear and perſpicu- 
ous ; befides, moſt of his ſubjects are ge- 


neral, and relative to all nations, 


His £ffay on Criticiſm will ſoon be known 
in France, by the tranſlation which P Abbe 
de Rerel has made of it. | 


1 Henx 
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8 HERE is an extract from his poem en- 
t | titled the Rape of the Lock, which I juſt 
: now tranſlated with the latitude I uſually 
F take on theſe occaſions; for once again, 
e nothing can be more ridiculous than to 
. tranſlate a poet literally. 4 
e EW 

5 UnpzizL, : 2" Pinfane.. vil Gnome 
7 

-V d'une alle peſante 8 Pun air ren- 
R frogne 

a  Chercher en murmurant la Coverne pro- 
- Fonde, 
— Ou loin des doux ratons que repand Fail du 


8. monde 
La Deefſe aux wenn a cho % ſon fijeur, 
Les triſtes Aquilons y ſiflent q Ventour. 
Et le ſcufle mal ſain de leur aride haleine 
Y porte aur environs la fieore & la mi- 
. 
Sur un riche Sofa derriere un Paravent 
Lin des flambeaux, du bruit, des parleurs 
& du vent, 
Lua quinteuſe Deeſſe inceſſamment repoſe, 
| Le cœur gros de chagrin, ſans en ſevoir la 
| cauſe.  - : 
Me aiant penſet jamais, Pefprit rotjours 
8 — 
Lil charge, le teint pale, & Pypocen- 
= i ars ene. 
c Lamediſante Envie, eſt aſſiſe quptes Sell, 
Vieil ſpetire feminin, decrepite pucelle, 
19: Avec 
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Avec un air devot dechirant ſon prochain, 
Et chanſomant les Gens PEvangile à la 
main. . 
Sur un lit plein de fours negligemment pan- 
eite 
ne jeune Beauté non hin Pelle eſt couchee, 
Ceft P Aﬀettation qui graſſaie en parlant, 
Ecoute ſans entenare, & lorgne en regar= 
dant. : | f 
Qui rougit ſans Paar, S it de tout 
ſans joie, 
De cent maux differens pritend gel eft la 
proie ; 
Et pleine de ſantè ſous le rouge & le fard, 
Se Plaint avec moleſſe, & ſe pame avec Art, 


UMBRIEL, à duſty, ur Sprite 
As ever ſullied the fair Face of Light, 
Down to the central Earth, his Jroper 
Scene, 

Repairs to ſearch the gloomy Cave f 
S pleen. 

Swift on his ſooty Pinions flits the Gnome, : 
And in a Se. reach d the diſmal Dome. 
No chearful Breeze this ſullen Region knows, 
The dreaded Eaſt is all the Wind that 


5. 


| Here, in a Grotto, foelterd choſe from 
5 Wo 


Aud ſereewd in Shades from Day's deed 
3 


She” 
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She ſigbs for ever on her penſrve Bed, 
Pain at her Side, and Megrim at ber | 
Head, 
Two Handmaids wait the Throne : + Alike 
£ in Place, „„ 5 
But di ring far in Figure and in Face, 
Here flood Ill-nature hke an ancient Maid, 


Her <orinkled Form in black and white ar» 


ray'd ; 
With Store of Prayers far Mornings, 
Nights, and Noons, 4 , 
Her Hand is Alt; ber Boſom with Lam- 
| poons, 
There Affegation, with a fickly Mein, 
Shows in her Cheek the Roſes of eighteen, 
 Prafiifd to liſp, and , the Head afide, 

Faints into Airs, and languiſhes with 
Ry," : 

On the rich Quili fonks with becoming Woe, . 


Mfapt in a Gown, for Sickneſs 9 
. Show. 


Tus extract in the ks (not i in i the 
faint tranſlation I have given you of it) 
may be compar'd to the | He of La 


Moleſſe (ſoftneſs or "Pony in Boileau's —_— 


Lutrin. 

Mzrgixks I now have given you ſpe- 

| cimens enough from the Exgliſb poets. I 
have made [EA tranſient mention of their 

_ philoſophers, but as for good hiſtorians a- 

mong chem. I don't know of any; and 
13 indeed 
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indeed a French Man was forc'd to write 
their hiſtory. Poſſibly the Eugliſb genius, 
which is either languid or impetuous, has 
not yet _ that unaffected eloquence, 


that plain but majeſtic air which hiſtory re- 
quires. Poſſibly too, the ſpirit of party 
which exhibits objects in a dim and con- 


fus'd light, may have ſunk the credit of 


their hiſtorians. One half of the nation is 
always at variance with the other half. I 
have met with people who aſſur'd me that 


the. duke of Marlborough was a coward, 
and that Mr. Pope was a fool; juſt as ſome . 


Fefuits in France declare Paſcal to have 


been a man of little or no genius; and 
ſome Janſeniſts affirm father Bourdaloue to 
have been a mere babbler. The Jacobites 


confider Mary queen of Scots as a pious he- 
roine, but thoſe of an oppoſite party look 
upon her as a proſtitute, an adulteteſs, a 
murderer. Thus the Engliſb have memo- 
rials of the ſeveral reigns, but no ſuch 
thing as a hiſtory. There is indeed now 


living, one Mr. Gordon, (the publick are ob- 


lig'd to him for a tranſlation of Tacitus) 
who is very capable of writing the hiſtory 


of his own country, but Rapin de Theyras 


got the ſtart of him. To conclude, in my 
opinion, the Engliſh have not ſuch good 


hiſtorians as the French, have no ſuch 
thing as a real rasa have ſeveral de- 
ome wonderful paſſages 


Ughtful comedies, 
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in certain of their poems, and boaſt of phi- 
loſophers that are worthy of inſtructing 
mankind. The Engl have reap'd very 
great benefit from the writers of our na- 
tion, and therefore we ought, (ſince they 
| have not ſcrupled to be in our debt) to bor- 
row from them. Both the Engliſß and we 

came after the IJlalians, who have been our 
inſtructors in all the arts, and whom we 

have ſurpaſs'd in ſome. I cannot deter- 

mine which of the three nations ought to be 
honour'd with the palm; but happy the 
writer who could diſplay their various me- 
Tits. . 2 | 
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LETTER XXIII. 


ON THE 
* E G A D 
That ought to be ſhewn to 


MEN of LETTERS. 


3 the Engliſh, nor any 


other people have foundations eſta- 
bliſh*d in fayour of the polite arts like thoſe 


in France, There are univerſities in maſt 
countries, but tis in France only that we 
meet with ſo beneficial an encouragement 
for aſtronomy, and all parts of the mathe- 
maticks. for phyſick, for, reſearches into 


4 wc — ä — 


| antiquity, for painting, ſculpture and ar- 


chitecture. Lewis the fourteenth has im- 


mortaliz'd his name by theſe ſeveral foun- 


dations, and this immortality did not coſt 


him two hundred thouſand livres a year. 

I Mus confeſs, that one of the things 
I very much wonder at, is, that as the 
_ parliament of Grea? Britain have promis'd 
a reward of twenty thouſand pounds Ster- 
ling to any perſon who may diſcover the 
longitude, they ſhould never have once 


thought to imitate Lewis the fourteenth in 
his mun'ficence with mus to the arts and 


ſciences. | MzzIT 
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MRI indeed meets in England with 
rewards of another kind, which redound 


more to the honour of the nation. The 


Engliſh have ſo great a veneration for exalt- 


ed talents, that a man of merit in their 


country is always ſure of making his for- 


tune. Mr. Addiſon in France would have 


been elected a member of one of the aca- 
demies, and, by the credit of ſome wo- 


men, might have obtain'd a yearly penſion 


of twelve hundred livres; or elſe might 
have been impriſon'd in the Baſtile, upon 
pretence that certain ſtrokes in his Tragedy 
of Cato had been diſcover'd, which glanc'd 
at the porter of ſome man in power. Mr. 
Addi ſon was rais'd to the poſt of ſecretary of 
ſtate in England. Sir Iſaac Newton was 
made warden of the royal mint. Mr. Con- 
greve had a conſiderable * employment. 
Mr. Prior was plenipotentiary. Dr. Swift 


is Dean of St. Patrick in Dublin, and is 
more revered in Ireland than the primate 


himſelf. The religion which Mr. Pope 


profeſſes excludes him indeed from pre- 


ferments of ev'ry kind, but then it did 


not prevent his gaining two hundred 
thouſand livres by his excellent tranſlation 


of Homer. I myſelf ſaw a long time in 


France the author of + Rhadamiſtus ready 


| ® Secretary for Jamaica, + Mr. 4 Crebilhs, e 
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to periſh for hunger: And the ſon of one : 


of the greateſt men our country ever 


gave birth to, and who was ben to 
run the noble career which his father had 
ſet him, would have been reduc'd to the 


extremes of miſery, had he not been pa- 


troniz d by Mr. Fagon. 


Bur the circumſtance which moſtly en- 


courages the arts in England, is the great ve- 
neration which is paid them. The picture of 
the prime miniſter hangs over the chimney 
of his own cloſet, but I have ſeen that of 
Mr. Pope in twenty noblemens houſes. Sir 
Jaac Newton was revered in his life-time, 


and had a due reſpect paid to him after his 


death; the greateſt men in the nation diſ- 
puting who Rows have the honour of hold- 


ing up his pall. Go into Wiftminſter- Ab- 


bey, and you'll find, that what raiſes the 
admiration of the ſpectator is not the mau- 
ſoleums of the Engliſb kings, but the mo- 
numents, which the gratitude of the nation 


has erected to perpetuate the memory of 
thoſe illuſtrious men who contributed to its 


glory. We view their ſtatues in that ab- 
bey in the ſame manner, as thoſe of Sopbo- 
cles, Plato and other immortal perſonages 


were view'd in Athens; and I am perſuad- 


ed, that the bare fight of thoſe glorious 
monuments has fir'd more than one breaſt, 


* Racine. 


and. 
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ſter-Abbey, with almoſt the ſame pomp as 
Sir Jaac Newton, Some pretend that the 
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and been the occaſion of their becoming 


great men. 


TE Engliſh have even been reproach'd' 


with paying too extravagant honours to 
mere merit, and cenſured for interring the 
celebrated actreſs Mrs. Oldfield in Weſtmin- 


Engliſh had paid her theſe great funeral ho- 
nours, purpoſely to make us more ſtrongly 


ſenfible of the barbarity and injuſtice which 


they object to us, for having buried Made- 
moiſelle le Couvreur ignominiouſſy in the: 


fields. | 


Bur be aſſur'd from me, that the Ex- 
gliſb were prompted by no other principle, 
in burying Mrs. Oldfield in Weſtminſter- Ab- 


bey, than their good ſenſe. They are far 


from being ſo ridiculous as to brand with 
infamy an art which has immortaliz'd an 
Euripides and a Sophocles ;, or to exclude: 


from the body of their citizens a ſet of peo- 
ple whoſe buſineſs is to ſet off, with the ut- 
moſt grace of ſpeech and action, thoſe pie- 
ces which the nation is proud of. 


UNDER the reign of Charles the firſt, 
and in the beginning of the civil wars rais'd: 
by a number of rigid fanaticks, who at laſt 
were the victims to it, a great many pieces 


were publiſh'd againſt theatrical and other 
ſhews, which were attack'd with the great= 
er virulence, becauſe that monarch and his: 


L 6 queen, 
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queen, daughter to Henry the fourth of 
France, were paſſionately fond of them. 

. One Mr. Prynne, a man of moſt furi- 


__ ouſly ſcrupulous principles, who wou'd 


have thought himſelf damn'd had he wore 
a caſſock inſtead of a ſhort cloak, and have 
been glad to ſee one half of mankind cut 
the other to pieces for the glory of God, 
and the propaganda fide ; took it into his 
head to write a moſt wretched Satire againſt 
ſome pretty good comedies, which were 
exhibited very innocently every night be- 
fore their Majeſties. He quoted the au- 
thority of the Rabbrs, and ſome paſſages 
from St. Bonaventure, to prove that the 
OEdipus of Sophocles was the work of the 


evil ſpirit; that Terence was excommunicated 


zpſo facto; and added, that doubtleſs Brutus, 


who was a very ſevere Fanſeniſt, aſſaſſinated 


Julius Czſar, for no other reaſon, but be- 
cauſe he, who was pontifex maximus, pre- 


 ſum'd to write a tragedy, the ſubject of 


which was OEdipus. Laſtly, he declar'd, 
that all who frequented the theatre were 
excommunicated, as they thereby renoun- 


| red their baptiſm. This was cafting the 


higheſt inſult on the King and all the rc yal 
family; and as the Eugliſh lov'd their 
prince at that time, they cou'd not 
bear to hear a writer talk of excommu- 
nicating him, tho' they themſelves af- 
terwards cut his head off. Prynne was 


 fummon'd 
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ſummon'd to appear before the Star- cham- 
ber; his wonderful book, from which fa- 
ther Le Brun ſtole his, was ſentenc'd to be 
burnt by the common hangman, and him- 


ſelf to loſe his ears. His trial is now extant. © 


Tae 1talians are far from attempting 


to caſt a blemiſh on the opera, or to ex- 
communicate Signior Sengſino or Signora 


Cuzzoni. With regard to myſelf, I cou'd 
preſume to wiſh that the magiſtrates wou'd 
ſuppreſs I know not what contemptible 
pieces, written againſt the ſtage. For when 


the Engliſb and Italians hear, that we brand 
with the greateſt mark of infamy an art in 
which we excel; that we excommunicate 
perſons who receive ſalaries from the king; 


that we condemn as impious a ſpectacle ex- 
hibited in convents and monaſteries; that 
we diſhonour ſports in which Lerois the 


fourteenth, and Lewis the fifteenth ou 
le of 


form'd as actors; that we give the ti 

the devil's works, to pieces which are re- 
ceiv'd by magiſtrates of the moſt ſevere 
character, and repreſented before a virtuous 
queen; when, I ſay, foreigners are told of 


this inſolent conduct, this contempt for 


the royal authority, and this Gothic ruſti- 
city which ſome preſume to call Chriſtian 
ſeverity, what an idea muſt they entertain 
of our nation? And how will it be poſſible 


for 'em to conceive, either that our laws 


give a ſanction to an art which is declar d 
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infamous, or that ſome perſons dare to 
ſtamp with infamy an art which receives a 
ſanction from the laws, is rewarded by 
kings, cultivated and encouraged by the 
eateſt men, and admir'd by whole na- 
tions? And that father Le Brun's imperti- 


nent libel againſt the ſtage, is ſeen in a book - 


ſeller's ſnop, ſtanding the very next to the 
immortal labours of Racine, of Corneille, 
of Molliere, &c. : 
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LETTER NW 
EIT ON THE 9 
RovraLlSOCIETY, 
ons: ax an a5 
ACADEMIES. 


HE Engliſh had an Academy of Sci- 
ences many years before us ; but then 
it is not under ſuch prudent regulations as 
our's: The only reaſon of which very poſ- 
fibly is, becauſe it was founded before the 
Academy of Paris; for had it been found- 
ed after, it would very probably have a- 
dopted ſome of the ſage laws of the for- 
mer, and improv*d upon others. 

T wo things, and thoſe the moſt eſſen- 
tial to man, are wanting in the Royal So- 
| 2 London, I mean rewards and laws. 

A feat in the Academy at Paris is a ſmall, 


but ſecure fortune to a Geometrician or a 


Chemiſt ; but this is ſo far from being the 
caſe at London, that the ſeveral members: 
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of the Royal Society are at a continual, 


tho? indeed ſmall expence. Any man in 
England who declares himſelf a lover of the 


mathematicks and natural philoſophy, and 
expreſſes an inclination to be a member of 


the Royal Society, is immediately elected 
into i1t*, But in France tis not enough 
that a man who aſpires to the honour of 


being a member of the academy, and of 
receiving the royal ſtipend, has a love for 


the ſciences ; he muſt at the ſame time be 
deeply ſkill'd in them; and is oblig'd to 
diſpute the ſeat with competitors who are 
ſo much the more formidable as they are 
fir'd by a principle of glory, by intereſt, by 


the difficulty itſelf, and by that inflexibility 


of mind, which is generally found in thoſe 


who devote themſelves to that pertinacious 


ſtudy, the mathematicks. | 
Trz Academy of Sciences is prudently 


confin'd. to the ſtudy of nature, and, in- 


deed, this is a field ſpacious enough for fif- 
ty or threeſcore perſons to range in. That 


of London mixes indiſcriminately literature 
with phyficks : But methinks the founding 


* The Reader will call to mind that theſe letters 
were written about 1728 or zo, ſince which time the 


names of the ſeveral candidates are, by a law of the 


Royal Scciety, 21 up in it, in order that a choice 
may be made of ſuch perſons only as are qualified to 

be members. The celebrated Mr. de Fontenelle had 
the honour to paſs thro? this Oratal. | 
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an Academy merely for the polite arts is 
more judicious, as it prevents confuſion, 
and the joining, in ſome meaſure, of he- 
terogeneals, ſuch as a diſſertation on the 
head-dreſſes of the Roman ladies, with an 
hundred or more new curves. | 

As there is very little order and regula- 


rity in the Royal Society, and not the leaſt 
_ encouragement z and that the Academy of 
Paris is on a quite different foot, *tis no 


wonder that our tranſactions are drawn up 


in a more juſt and beautiful manner than 


thoſe of the Engliſh. Soldiers - ate 


under a regular diſcipline, and beſides well 


paid, muſt neceſſarily, at laſt, perform 
more glorious atchievements than others 
who are mere voluntiers. It muſt indeed 
be confeſs'd that the Royal Society boaſt 
their Newton, but then he did not owe his 
knowledge and diſcoveries to that body; fo 
far from it, that the latter were intelligible 
to very few of his fellow-yxembers, 7 


genius like that of Sir 1/aac belong'd to, All 


the academies in the world, hecauſe alhac 


a thouſand things to learn of him: roo 
THE celebrated Dean Swift form'd a 
deſign, in the latter end of the late Queen's 
reign, to found an Academy for the En- 


gliſb tongue upon the model of that of the 


French. This project was promoted by - 
the late earl of Oxford, lord high treaſurer, 
and much more by the lord Bolingbroke, ſe- 

> Os 1 | cretary 
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eretary of ſtate, who had the happy talent 
of ſpeaking without premeditation in the 


parliament-houſe, with as much purity as 
dean Swift writ in his cloſet, and who 
would have been the ornament and pro- 
tector of that academy. Thoſe only 
wou'd have been choſen members of it, 
whoſe works will laſt as long as the Engliſb 
tongue, ſuch as Dean Swift, Mr. Prior, 
whom we ſaw here inveſted with a publick 
character, and whoſe fame in England is e- 
qual to that of La Fontaine in France; Mr. 
Pope the Engliſh Boileau, Mr. Congreve who 
may be call'd their Moliere, and ſeveral o- 


ther eminent perſons whoſe names I have 


forgot; all theſe would have rais'd the 
glory of that body to a great height, even 
in its infancy. But Queen Anne being 
ſnatch'd ſuddenly from the world, the 
Whigs 


| Polite literature. The members of this 
Academy woulde have had a very great 
advantage over thoſe who firſt form'd 


that of the French; for Swift, Prior, Con- 


greve, Dryden, Pope, Addiſon, &c. had 
fix d the Engliſb tongue by their writings z 
whereas Chapelain, Colletet, Caſſaigne, Fa- 
ret, Perrin, Cotin, our firſt Academicians, 


were a diſgrace to their country; and ſo 
much ridicule is now attach'd to their very 


were reſolv'd to ruin the protectors. 
of the intended academy, a circumſtance 
that was of the moſt fatal conſequence to 


| courſes have unhappily done ſo little honour 
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names, that if an author of ſome genius 
in this age had the misfortune to be calPd 
Chapelain or Cotin, he would be under a 
neceflity of changing . | 

ON E circumſtance, to which the En oliſh 


| Academy ſhould eſpecially have attended, 


is, to have preſcnib'd to themſelves occu- 
pations of a quite different kind from thoſe 
with which our Academicians amuſe them- 
ſelves. A wit of this country aſk*d me for 
the memoirs of the French Academy. I 
anſwer' d, they have no memoirs, but have 
printed threeſcore or fourſcore volumes in 
quarto of compliments. The gentleman 


perus'd one or two of em, but without be- 


Ing able to underſtand the ſtyle in which 
they were written, tho' he underſtood all 
our good authors perfectly. All, fays he, 
| ſee in theſe elegant diſcourſes is, that the 


member elect having aſſur'd the audience 


that his predeceſſor was a great man, that 
cardinal Richelieu was a very great man, 
that the chancellor Seguier was a _ 
great man, that Lewis the fourteenth 
amore than great man; the * an- 
ſwers in the very ſame ſtrain, and adds, 
that the member ele& may alſo be a ſort of 
great man, and that himſelf, in quality of 


director, muſt alſo have ſome ſhare in this 


greatneſs. 
Taz cauſe why all theſe academical diſ. 


1 
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to this body is evident enough. Vitium] they 
eſt temporis potius quam hominis. (The fault mak 
is owing to the age rather than to particular B 
perſons. It grew up inſenſibly into a cuſ- 
tom, for every Academician to repeat theſe ¶ ject, 
elogiums at his reception; *twas laid down co 
as a kind of law, that the publick ſhould with 
be indulg'd from time to time the ſullenf tranf 
ſatisfaction of yawning over theſe produc- N reign 
tions. If the reaſon ſhould afterwards be that 
ſought, why the greateſt genius's who hayeſthorc 
been incorporated into that body have not 
ſometimes made the worſt ſpeeches; I an- 
ſwer, that tis wholly owing to a ſtrong pro- 
penſion, the gentleman in queſtion had to 
| ſhine, and to diſplay a thread- bare, worn 
dut ſubject in a new and uncommon light, 
The neceſſity of ſaying ſomething, theſſtitle, 
perplexity of having nothing to ſay, anda 
deſire of being witty, are three circumſtan 
ces which alone are capable of making eve! 
the greateſt writer ridiculous. Theſe gen. 
tlemen, not being able to ſtrike out any 
new thoughts, hunted after a new play 0 
words, and deliver'd themſelves without 
thinking at all; in like manner as peopleſ theſe, 
who ſhould ſeem to chew with great ea. diſco 
gerneſs, and make as tho? they were eat. VIEws, 
ing, at the ſame time that they were juſt that 1 
ſtarv'd. | _ Perſe. 
I Isõ a law in the French Academy, toſ gethe. 
publiſh all thoſe diſcourſes by which onlyſ been 
7 „ | 
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they are known, but they ſnould rather 
make a law never to print any of them. 
Bur the Academy of the Belles Lettres 
have a more prudent and more uſeful ob- 


ject, which is, to preſent the publick with 
a collection of tranſactions that abound 
with curious reſearches and critiques. Theſe 


tranſactions are already eſteem'd by fo- 


reigners; and it were only to be wiſh'd, 


that ſome ſubjects in them had been more 
thoroughly examin'd, and that others had 
not been treated at all. As for inſtance, 


we ſhould have been very well fatisfied, 


Jad they omitted I know not what diſſer- 


tation on the prerogative of the right hand 


over the left; and ſome others, which, 


tho! not publiſh'd under fo ridiculous a 
title, are yet written on ſubjects that are al- 
moſt as frivolous and filly. 


THe Academy of Sciences, in ſuch of 
their reſearches as are of a more difficult 
kind and a more ſenſible uſe, embrace the 
knowledge of nature and the improvements 


of the arts. We may preſume that ſuch 


profound, ſuch uninterrupted purſuits as 


F theſe, ſuch exact calculations, ſuch refin'd 
Idiſcoveries, ſuch extenfive and exalted + 
views, will, at laſt, produce ſomething | 

that may prove of advantage to the uni- 


verſe. Hitherto, as we have obſerv'd to- 


gether, the moſt uſeful diſcoveries have 
deen made in the moſt barbarous times. 
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One wou'd conclude, that the buſineſs of 
the moſt enlightned ages and the moſt 
learned bodies, is, to argue and debate on 
things which were invented by ignorant 
people. We know exactly the angle which 
the fail of a ſhip is to make with the keel, 
in order to its failing better; and yet Co- 
lumbus diſcover'd America, without having 
the leaſt idea of the property of this angle: 
However I am far from inferring from 
hence, that we are to confine our ſelves 
merely to a blind practice, but happy it 
were, wou' d naturaliſts and geometricians 
unite, as much as poſſible, the practice 
with the theory. | 
STRANGE, but ſo it is, that thoſe 
things which reflect the greateſt honour on 
the human mind, are frequently of the 
leaſt benefit to it! A man who underſtands 
the four fundamental rules of arithmetic, 
aided by a little good ſenſe, ſhall amaſ 
2 gious wealth in trade, ſhall become 2 
ir Peter Delme, a Sir Richard Hopkins, 1 
Sir Gilbert Heathcote, whilſt a poor alge- 
braift ſpends his whole life in ſearching fo 
aſtoniſhing properties and relations in num- 


bers, which at the ſame time are of no 
manner of uſe, and will not acquaint him 
with the nature of exchanges. This 1s 
very nearly the caſe with moſt of the arts; 
there 1s a certain point, beyond which, 
all reſearchers ſerve to no other purpoſe, 

1 thar 
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than merely to delight an inquiſitive mind. 


| Thoſe ingenious and uſeleſs truths may be 


compar*d to ſtars, which, by being plac'd 


at too great a diſtance, cannot afford us 


the leaſt light. | 5 1 

WII regard to the French Academy, 
how great a ſervice would they do to li- 
terature, to the language, and the na- 
tion, if, inſtead of publiſhing a ſet of 
compliments annually, they would give us 
new editions of the valuable works writ- 
ten in the age of Lewis the fourteenth, 
purged from the ſeveral errors of diction 
which are crept into them. There are 
many of theſe errors in Corneille and Mo- 
liere, but thoſe in La Fontaine are very 
numerous. Such as could not be cor- 
rected, might at leaſt be pointed out. 
By this means, as all the Europeans read 
thoſe works, they would teach them our 
language in its utmoſt purity, which, by 
that means, would be fix'd to a laſting 
ſtandard; and valuable French books being 
then printed at the king's expence, would 
prove one of the moſt glorious monuments 


the nation could boaſt. I have been told 
that Boileau formerly made this propoſal, and 


that it has ſince been revived by a * gentle- 
man eminent for his genius, his fine ſenſe, 


| and juſt taſte for criticiſm z but this thought 


has met with the fate of many other uſeful 
projects, of being applauded and poles 


I Abe de Rotbelin of the French Academy. 
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: 
L E 'T LY E. R 


Sm the 


Burning of ALTEN A, 
As related in the 


HISTORY of CANLI ES XII. 


5 Fes Paris 25 April 1733. 
HE great difficulty we have in 
France of getting books from Hol- 
land, is the reaſon why the ninth tome of 


the Bibliotheque Raiſonnee came but late to 
my hands. And I will obſerve by the 


way, that if the journal is equal to the 
pieces I have perug'd in it, it is a misfor- 
tune for our men of letters in France, that 


they are not acquainted with that work. 

In page 496, part II. of the ninth 
tome abovemention'd, I found a letter 
in which I am accus'd of aſpe perfing the city 

Charles 
the twelfth. 

A few days fince one Mr. Richey of 
Hamburgh, a ſcholar and a man of merit, 
having honoured me with a viſit, W 

: g . 6 
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the complaint I juſt now mention'd in th 


name of his fellow- citizens. 5 
Hz RE follows the relation I gave, and 


what I myſelf am oblig'd to declare. 


In the heat of the unhappy war which 
made ſo dreadful a havock in the North, 


the Counts of Steinbock and of Welling, the 


Swediſh Generals, form'd Anno 1713, in 
the very city of Hamburgh, a reſolution to 
burn Altena, a trading city, and ſubje& 
to the Danes, for the commerce of this 
city began to flouriſh ſo much, that the 


Hamburghers grew a little jealous of it. 


Tris reſolution was executed unmerci- 


fully in the night of the ninth of January. 


Theſe generals lay in Hamburgh that very 
night; they lay in it the tenth, eleventh, 


twelfth and thirteenth ; and dated from 


the laſt mentioned city the letters they 
wrote to clear themſelves from the impu- 


tation of being the authors of ſo barbarous 


a cataſtrophe. e 
Ts beſides certain, and the Hamburgb.- 
ers themſelves do not deny it, that the 
gates of their city were ſhut againſt ſeve- 
ral of the inhabitants of Altena; againſt old 
men, and women near their time, wo 
came to implore an aſylum; and that ſe- 
veral of theſe unhappy wretches expired 
under the walls of Hamburgh, frozen with 


cold, and oppreſs'd with miſery, at the 
fame time that their country was burnt to 


i K 1 
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I was oblig'd to inſert theſe particulars 


in the hiſtory of Charles the twelfth. One 


of the Perſons, who furniſh'd me with ma- 
terials, declares in his letter, in the moſt 
poſitive terms, that the Hamburghers had 
given Count S einbock a ſum of money, in 
order to engage him to deſtroy Altena, as 
being their rival in trade. 8 0 
I did not however adopt ſo grievous an 
accuſation. What reaſon ſoever I may 


have to be convinc'd of the great depra- 


vity of mankind, I yet was never ſo cre- 
dulous with regard to crimes. I have 


combated, and that efficaciouſly, more 


than one calumny; and am even the only 


man who dard to juſtify the memory of 


Count Piper, by arguments, at the time 


that all Europe ſlandered him by con- 


„ | | 1 
InsTEAD therefore of following the 
account which had been communicated to 


me, I contented myſelf with relating, 


That it was reported, ſome Hamburghers 
bad given a ſum of money ſecretly to Count 
Steinbok. This report became univerſal, 


and was founded on appearances. An 


hiſtorian is allow'd to inſert reports as well 
as facts, and when he publiſhes a general 
report, an opinion, merely as an opinion, 
and not as truth, he is neither reſponſible 
for it, nor ought to be accus'd in any man- 

5 . ner 
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ner for ſo doing, But when he is inform'd 
that this popular opinion is falſe and ſlan- 
derous, it is then his duty to declare it, 
and to thank, in a public manner, thoſe 
who have undeceiv'd him. rec ny 
This is exactly my cafe. Mr. Richey 
has prov'd to me the innocence of his 
fellow-citizens, and the Bibliotheque Rat- 


| ſonte has alſo very ſolidly refuted the accu- 


fation levelled againſt the city of Hamburgh. 


The author of the letter againſt me, is only 


to blame for ſaying that I poſitively aſſert- 
ed that the city of Hamburgh was guilty 3 
but he ought to have made a diſtinction 
between the opinion of one part of the 
north, which I gave as a vague, random 
report, and the affirmation with which he 
charges me. Had I indeed declared, 
That the city of Hamburgh purchasd the 

ruin of the city of Altena, I then wou'd 

have aſk'd pardon in the moſt humble 
manner for making ſuch an aſſertion, be- 
ing perſuaded that there is no ſhame on 
theſe occaſions, except to perſiſt in a fault 
when it is prov'd to be ſuch. But I de- 


clare the truth, in relating that ſuch a report 


was ſpread ; and I alſo declare the truth, 
in aſſuring the world, that upon enquiring 
ſtrictly into this report, I find it entirely 
groundleſs. I am alſo to declare, that 
Altena was infected with contagious diſtem- 
pers at the time of the fire. The Ham- 

N ET ( 
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Zurgbers T am aſſured had no hoſpitals, no 


place where they might ſhelter, from the 


reſt of the people, the old men and wo- 


men who died in their fight. They there- 
fore cannot in any manner be accus'd for 
refuſing them admittance. We are always 
to prefer the preſervation of our own city 
wt the ſafety of ſtrangers. I ſhall take the 


__ utmoſt care to have this incident correct- 


cel in the new edition of the hiſtory of 
 Charhkes the twelfth, now printing at Am- 
ſterdam; and the whole ſhall be ſet down a- 
greeably to the moſt ſcrupulous truth, 
which I always profeſsd, and will prefer 
to all things. | 


I alſo heard, that in ſome weekly pa- 


pers, certain letters of the poet Rowſear, 
(as injurious as ill written) have been inſert- 
ed relating to the tragedy of Zayre. This 
author of ſeveral plays, all of which were 
Hiſsd off the ſtage, cenſures a dramatic 
Piece to which the world gave a pretty in- 
dulgent reception ; and this man who has 
writ ſo many impious things, reproaches 
me publickly with having ſhewn but little 
_ reverence for religion, in a tragedy exhibit- 
ed with the approbation of the moſt vir- 
tuous magiſtrates, read by Cardinal Fleury, 
and play*d in ſome religious houſes. The 
public will do me the honour to believe, 
that I ſhall not loſe my time in anſwering 
the invectives of the poet Rouſſeau. | 
4 z os 
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| thoughts. 1 
on this occaſion, to Hezekiah, who would 
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LETTER XXV. 
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P ASCHAL's e 


Concerning 


RELIGION, Ge. 


} 


H ERE ſend you the remarks whachs i 
I made long ſince on Mr. Paſcbal's 
beg you not to compare me, 


have had all Solomon's works bannt I re- 
vere Mr. Paſchal's genius and eloquence; 


but the more I revere them, the more : 


firmly I am perſuaded, that he himſelf 
would have corrected many of - thoſe 
thoughts, which were thrown. by him up- 
on paper, in the defign of examining them 


_ afterwards; and I admire his genius at the 
fame time that I combat his notions. 


Ir appears to me that Mr. PaſebaPs de- 
fign, in general, was to exhibit mankind in 
an a ä He exerts the utmoſt ef · 

3. forts 
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forts of his pen, in order to make us all 


appear wicked and wretched. He writes 
againſt the human ſpecies in much the ſame 
ſtrain as he wrote againſt the Feſuits. He 


aſcribes, to the eſſence of our nature, things 


that are peculiar to ſome men only; and 
ſpeaks injuriouſly, but at the ſame time e- 
loquently, of mankind. I ſhall be ſo bold 
as to take up the pen, in defence of my 
fellow creatures, in oppoſition to this ſub- 
lime miſanthropiſt. 1 dare affirm, that e 


are neither ſo wretched, nor ſo wicked, as 
he declares us to be. Tis likewiſe my 


firm opinion, that had he executed, in the 
book he intended to write, the plan laid 
down by him in his thoughts, it would have 
been found a work full of eloquent falſe rea- 
ſonings, and untruths deduc'd in a wonder- 
ful manner. I even think that the great 
number of books which have been written, 
of late years, to prove the truth of the Chri- 
ſtian religion, ſo far from edifying the rea- 
der, will be found ſo many 2 
blocks. Do theſe authors pretend to know 


more of this matter than Chriſt and his A- 


poſtles? This is like ſurrounding an oak 

with reeds, to keep it from falling; but 
ſurely the latter may be rooted up with- 

out prejudicing the oak in any manner. 


- I nave made a diſcretionary choice of 


fome of PaſchaPs thoughts, and annex'd 
tze ſeveral anſwers to them, Tis your 
1 | buſineſs 
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on this occaſion *. 


5 . 
The greatneſs and miſery of man are ſo vi- 
able, that true religion muſt neceſſarily have 
taught us, that there are, inherently, in him, 


| buſineſs to judge how I may have acquit- | 


ted my ſel 


\ ſome mighty principle of greatneſs ;, and, at 
the ſame time, ſome mighty principle of mi- 


ſery; for true religion cannot but be perfect. 


ty acquainted with. our nature; by which I 


mean, that it muſt know the utmoſt extent of 
its greatneſs and miſery, and the reaſon of 


both: to true religion we alſo muſt adareſs 


our ſelves, in order to account for the aſtoniſh- 
ing contrarieties which are found on that oc- 
cgſion. 5 | | 


Tuis way of reaſoning ſeems falſe and 


dangerous; for the fable of Prometheus and 


Pandora; the Androgyni of Plato, and the 


| tenets of the people of Siam, &c. would 5 


* Such readers of the preſent remarks as have ne- 
ver read Mr. Paſcal's thoughts concerning religion, 
&c. will be much better enabled to form a judg- 
ment, with regard to the juſtneſs of Mr. de Voltairt s 
reflections, after they have perus'd the entire ſeries 
of theſe thoughts, a beautiful tranſlation of which 


has been given by the learned Dr. Kennet, with this 


title, Thoughts on Religion, and other curious Sutjetts, 

written originally in French by Monſieur Paſcal, 

London printed for F. Pemberton, 1731. 8409. REM. 
7 . account 
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account as well for theſe apparent eontra- 
rieties. The Chriſtian religion would re- 
main true, tho? no perſon ſhould draw 


p thoſe ingenious concluſions from it, which 
can have no other effect than to 1 the 


ſhining imagination of thoſe who form 
them. 

Tas ſole view of the Chriſtian religion, 
s to teach ſimplicity, humility and charity. 
Any one who. ſhould attempt to treat 


metaphyſically of it, would only make it a 


fource of mnanberielfs errors, 


II. 

Lt any perſon examine on theft heads the 
ſeveral religions 'in the world, and ſee whe- 
ther any of them, except the Chriſtian religion, 
ſatisfies the mind in ſuch an enquiry. 
be that taught by the philoſophers, who pro- 


poſe to us, as the only good, the good inherent 
in our ſelves * But is this true yours ? Will 


this be found a remedy to our evils ? Will the 


equalling man to the Deity cure the former of 


Bis preſumption? On the other hand, have 
thoſe who put us on a level with brutes, and 


conſin'd all our bleſſings to thoſe which the 


earth diſpenſes, 3 diſcover'd a true re- 
vie dy for « our 89 8 1 


3 

; Tar ehdoſophers never taught areligion, 

and their philoſophy was not the ** 5 
* 


Villit 
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be combatted. No philoſopher ever pre- 
tended to be inſpir'd by the Almighty ; for 


had he done this, he would no longer 
have acted in the character of a philoſo- 


pher, but in that of a prophet. The 


ueſtion is not to enquire whether Jeſus 

hriſt ought to be preferr'd to Ariſtotle; 
but to prove that the religion of the for- 
mer is the true one; and that thoſe of M. 
hammed, of the heathens, and every other 


in the world, are falſe. 


III. 5 
Aud nevertheleſs, without this myſtery, which 
of all others is the moſt incomprehenſible, we 
are incomprehenſible to ourſeFves. The intri- 
cacies of our condition are all conceaPd in the - 
abyſs of original fin *;, inſomuch that man is 
more incomprehenſible without this myſtery, 


than this myſtery is incumprebenſible to man. 


The learned Dr. K2net gives the following turn 
to theſe laſt words: The clue which knits together our 
«hole fortune and condition, takes its turns and plies its 
this amazing abyſs (original fin.) See Thoughts on 
Religion, &c. by Mr. Paſchal, tranſlated by Bajit 
Kennet, D. D. c. p. 36. The original ſtands thus. 


| Le noeud de notre condition prend ſes retours & ſes plis 


dans Pabime du peche originel. The Doctor has pre- 
ſerved the figure, employed by the author ; but this I 
have done not in my verſion. Perhaps the comparin 
together the two tranſlations, may give the Engl 
reader a better idea of the author's meaning. Rem. 
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HI. 
cax ve call it malig to ſay, That 


man would be incomprehenſible, were it not 
for that incomprehenſible myſtery ® Why 


ſhou'd we go farther than the Scriptures? 


Does it not argue raſhneſs to imagine, 


that they ſtand in need of a ſupport, or 
can receive any from theſe philoſophical 
ideas? 

WHAT anſwer would Paſchal have made 


to one who ſhould have ſpoke thus: I 
know, that the myſtery of original fin is the 
object of faith, not of reaſon. I very well 


conceive what man 1s, without diſcovering 
any thing myſterious on that occaſion, 1 
perceive, that he comes into the world like 
other animals; that women of the moſt 


delicate conftitutions have the hardeſt la- 
bours; that women, and the females a- 


mong brutes, ſometimes loſe their lives on 
thoſe occaſions ; that, ſometimes, the con- 
ſtruction of the organs of certain children is 


fo diſorder'd, that they paſs their lives de- 


prived of one or two ſenſes, and without 


the enjoyment of the rational faculties ; 


that thoſe whoſe paſſions are moſt lively, 


are found to have the beft conſtructed or- 
gans; that the principle of ſelf-love is e- 


qually predominant in all men, and that 


they ſtand in no leis need of *em, than of | 


the five ſenſes z that God inſpired us with 


this 


My O IA tr, own bs . re 
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this principle of ſelf-love, for the preſer- 
vation of our being ; and gave us religion, 
to govern this ſelf-love ; that our ideas are 
juſt or inconſiſtent, dark or clear, accord- 
ing to the ſtrength or weakneſs of our or- 
gans, or in proportion to our prejudices z 
that we depend entirely on the air which 


B furrounds us, and the food we eat; and 


that there is nothing inconſiſtent or contra- 


dictory in all this. 


MAN is not an ænigma, as you figure 
him to yourſelf to be, merely to have the 


| pleaſure of unriddling it. Man ſeems to 
have his due place in the ſcale of beings ; 


ſuperior to brutes, whom he reſembles, 
with regard to the organs; but inferior to 


other beings, to whom he very poſſibly 
may bear a reſemblance, with reſpect to 


thought. Man is like every thing we ſes 


round us, a compoſition in which good and 


evil, pleaſures and pains are found. He is 
inform'd with paſſions to rouze him to act; 
and indued with reaſon, to be as the direct- 
or of his actions. If man was perfect, he 


would be God; and thoſe contrarieties, 
which you call contradictions, are ſo. many 
neceſſary ingredients to the compoſition of 


man, who is juſt what he ought to be. 


| e h foo 
Let us follow our oανn“, impulſes, turn our 


E inward, and 15 whether we do not 


therein 


— 
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therein find the _ charatteriſticks of thoſe cor 


two natures. EY 
1s it poſſible for 2 great a number of con- Wh 
| tradictions to be found united in one and thh tw. 
| ſame ſubject? This duplicity in us is ſo evi- ha) 
= dent, that ſome have thence been induc'd to tha 
1 think, that men are informwd with two ſouls ; tate 
| zhoſe imagining it impoſſible for one ſingle ſub- ide 
| Jett, to exhibit ſuch ſtrange and ſudden varie- far 
| ties : To ſwell, one inſtant, with pride and ing 
| ſelf-conceit ; and, the next, to fink and trem- obj 
'Y ble in all the horrors of a depending conditiun. 3% 
| an 
1 IV. N Fi 
| Tux diverſity which is found in our | dox 
1 wills, is not ſo many contradictions in na- the 
ture, and man is not a ſingle ſubject. He her 
| conſiſts of a numberleſs multitude of or- the 
4 gans. If only one of theſe be ever fo little | rep 
1 out of order, it muſt neceſſarily change all tha 
1 the impreſſions made on the brain; and the wit. 
4 animal muſt be inform'd with new thoughts, Eked 
4 and a new will, *Tis very certain, that we ma! 
4 are ſometimes dejected with ſorrow, and at con 
1 others, elated with pride; and this muſt find 
14 neceſſarily be the caſe, when we are in op- dict 
poſite ſituations. An animal who is fed ere: 
i and fondled by his maſter, and another 
vx whois put anatomically to a lingring death, 
feel very different ſenſations, Tis the 7 
fame with regard to us; and that difference layz, 
which is tound 1 in man is ſo far from being Hou 


contra dictory, 
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contradictory, that it would be contradicto- 
ry for it not to be found. Thoſe madmen 
who declar'd, that we are inform'd with _ 
two ſouls, might, by a parity of reaſoning, 
have aſcrib'd to us thirty or forty ; for 
that man, whole ſpirits are ſtrongly agi- 
tated, has, ſometimes, thirty or forty 
ideas of the ſame thing; and muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be inform'd with ſuch ideas, accord- 
ing to the different faces under which that 
object appears to him. TT TS 

Tu is pretended duplicity, in man, is 
an idea equally abſurd and metaphyſical. 
Twou'd be equally juſt to aſſert, that the 
dog who bites and fawns is double; that 


the hen who, for ſome time, takes care of 


her chickens, and afterwards abandons 
them, is double; that the mirrour, which 
_ repreſents different objects, is double; and 
that the tree, which, at one time, is tufted 
with leaves, and, at another, quite na- 
ked, is alſo double. I own indeed, that 
man is incomprehenſible ; but the whole 
compaſs of nature is ſoz and we do not 
find a greater number of apparent contra- 
dictions in man, than in the reſt of the 
ereation. 
2 W 1 7 8 

The not laying a wager that God exiſts, is 
laying that he does not exift. Which fide will 
you take? Let us weigh the loſs and gain, in 
EE. ig believing 
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believing that God exiſts, If you win, you 


win all; if you loſe, you loſe nothing: 


therefore, without the leaſt heſitation, that 


Be exiſts. Yes, I muſt lay; but I poſſibly ba- 
zard too great a ſtake, Let us fee: ſince 


there is an equal chance whether you win or 
boſe, if you were to ſlake one life againſt two, 
Jou ſurely might venture the wager . | 


V. 


Tis evidently falſe to aſſert, that, The 
not laying a wager that God exiſts, is laying 


that he does not exiſt : For certainly that 
man whoſe mind is in a ſtate of doubt, 


and is defirous of information, does not lay 


on either fide. - 


BESI D Es, this article is ſomewhat in- 


decent and childiſh. The idea of gaming, 
of loſing or winning, is quite unſuitable to 
the dignity of the ſubject. 

FARTHER, the intereſt I have to be- 
lieve a thing, is no proof that ſuch a thing 
exiſts. If you ſhould ſay to me, I will give 
you the empire of the world, in caſe you 


Will believe that I am in the right, I wiſh. 


very ſincerely, when ſuch an offer is made 


me, that you are in the right: but I cannot 
believe this, till you have prov'd it to me. 
Ihe firſt ſtep you ſhou'd take (might it be 

objected to Mr. Paſchal) wou'd be, to con- 


* gee ſome Reflections on this paſſage, in the Ar- 


ticle Paſchal (Blaiſe) (Note 1.) of Bayle”s Dict. Rem. 


' vince 
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vince my reaſon. Tis doubtleſs my in- 


tereſt to believe that there is a God: but if, 


according to your ſyſtem, God came but 


for ſo very few; if the number of the e- 
lect is ſo ſmall, that we ſnudder at the bare 


reflection; and if I am unable, from my 


own impulſe, to do any thing; be ſo 
good as to tell me what intereſt I can have 
in believing you? Is it not viſibly my inte- 
reſt to believe the direct contrary? With 

what face can you talk to me of infinite bliſs, 
to which ſcarce one man, among a million, 


has the leaſt claim? If you are deſirous of 


convincing me, take a different courſe; 
and don't one moment din my ears with 


gaming, ſtaking, heads or tails; and, 


at another, terrify me by ſcattering thorns 
up and down the path which I ought, and 


am determined to tread. Your reaſoning 


would only lead men to atheiſm, did not 
the voice of all nature proclaim the exiſt- 


ence of a God, in a manner as forcible as 
thoſe ſubtilties are weak. 
e 
When I reftect on the blindneſs and miſery 


of man, and the aſtoniſhing contrarieties 


which are ſeen in his nature: and when I 
behold the whole univerſe dumb; and man 


unenligbined *, left to himſelf, and wandring, 


* "Tin the original, & Phomme ſans lumiere, 
which Dr. Kennet tranſlates, (page 58.) 4 man with- 
out comfort, which I preſume does not anſwer the au- 


thor's idea. Rem. 


4 - 5 
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as it were, in this nook 77 the univerſe, * 

without knowing who plac'd him there; the ke 

things he is come to do, and what will be- 5 

come of him after death : I flep back, ſtruck oj 

with horror, like a man who, when aſleep, _ 

having been carried into a frightful, deſert 2 

and, ſhowd awake, not knowing where he | ** 

7s, nor how to get out of this iſland. Hence P) 

I wonder that mankind are not ſeiz?d with | be 

deſpair, every time they reflect on the wretch- bs 

edneſs of their condition. N 

VI, 1 7 

WMuIISTT I was peruſing this reflection, de 

I receiv'd a letter from a friend who lives FA 

. in a far diſtant country. His words are as ws 
follow. | RE FA 
[ | IAM at this time exactly as when i 
| * you left me; neither gayer nor more = 


& dejected, neither richer nor poorer ; 1 


1 e enjoy perfect health, and am bleſt with K. 
YN all things that make life agreeable ; un- I 
| “ difturb'd by love, by avarice, by am- 7 
L % bition, or by envy; and will venture 44 
| to call my ſelf, fo long as theſe things 1 ©* 
1 << laſt, a very happy man.” = 
1 A GREAT many men are no leſs happy 
* than my correſpondent. Tis with man 15 
4 as with brutes. Here a dog ſhall eat and 

:{ lie with his miſtreſs; there, another plays 

5 the turn-ſpit, and is equally happy; a third - 
x runs mad, and is knock*d on the head. 8 
Vn 
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With regard to my ſelf, when I take a 


view of London or Paris, I ſee no cauſe to 
plunge into the deſpair mention*d by Mr. 
Paſchal. Iſee a city which does not reſemble, 


in any manner, a deſert iſland ; but on the 
contrary, a populous, rich, and well go- 
vern'd place, where mankind are as hap- 


py as it is conſiſtent with their nature to 
be. What man in his ſenſes would at- 


tempt to hang himſelf, becauſe he does 


not know in what manner God is ſeen face 
to face, nor is able to unravel the myſtery 
of the Trinity? He might as juſtly fink with 

deſpair becauſe he has not four feet and a 
pair of wings. Why ſhould endeavours be 
us'd to make us reflect on our Being with 
horror ? Our exiſtence 1s not ſo wretched as 


ſome perſons would make us believe it to 


be. To conſider the univerſe as a dungeon, 
and all mankind as ſo many criminals car- 


rying to execution, is the idea of a mad- 


man: to ſuppoſe the world to be a ſcene 
of delight, where nothing but pleaſures are 
found, is the dream of a Sybarite ; but to 


conclude that the earth, that mankind, 


and the brutes are juſt what they ought to 


be, is, in my opinion, thinking like a wiſe 


man, f 4 EE 


VII. ET 
The Jews imagine, that God will not for 
ever leave other nations involyd in ibis 


darkneſs 
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darkneſs that a ſaviour or deliverer for all of | 
mankind, will come; that they are ſent into || yea 


the world to proclaim it; that they were cre= | vi; 
ated purpoſely to be the heralds of that mighty tha 
event; and to call upon all nations to umte | oifl 

. with them, in r ſuch a redeemer. in 
5 „„ e 
VII. — e 
Taz Fews have always been in expec- erb 


tation of a redeemer; but then *tis a re- 
deemer with regard to them, not for us; 
they expect a Meſſias who will bring the <-> 
_ Chriſtians in ſubjection to the es; where- boa 
as we expect the Meſſias will one day u- falſ 
nite the Jews with the Chriſtians. Their | M 
notions on this head are directly ä cou 
to thoſe entertain'd by us. unr 


v III. tha! 

| The * by which this prople 15 govern d, Ho- 
es, in all reſpects, the moſt ancient law in the Mi 
world; the moſt perfect, and the only one which || in 1 
has ever been obſerv'd i in a ſociety or ſtate,vith- not 
out any interruption. This Philo Judzus tha 
ſhews in ſeveral places, as Joſephus does admi- Th 
rably well againſt Appion, wherein he proves ' ly t 


ts antiquity to be ſo very remote, that even ths 9 5 
word law was not known, in the moſt ancient the 
governments, till above a thouſand years af- fror 
terwards; ſo that Homer, wwho ſpeaks of ſo the 
many nations, has never once mentioned the it n 


Word. We may eaſily [ judge of the Perf ection acq 


& 1 QS- 
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of this law from the bare peruſal of it, it ap- 


_ pearing, that all things are there attended lo, 


with ſo much wiſdom, equity, and judgments 
that the moſt ancient Greek and Roman le- 
giſiators having ſome knowledge of the ſyſtem 
in queſtion, borrow'd their principal laws 


from it; as appears from the laws of the 


twelve tables, and from the other evidences 


exhibited 2 Joſephus on that occaſion. 


VIII. 
Tas aſſerting that the Zewih law jullyy 
boaſts the greateſt antiquity, is an abſolute - 
falſhood, fince the Fews before the time of 


| Moſes their lawgiver, liv'd in Egypt, a 


country the moſt renowned of any in the 
univerſe for its wiſe laws. 

THe other aſſertion is equally falſe, viz. | 
that the word law was not known till after 
Homer, this poet mentioning the laws of 
Minos; and the word law is likewiſe found 
in Heſiod. And tho? the word law had 
not been ſpecified even in Hęſod or Homer, 
that would be nothing to the purpoſe. 
There were kings and judges ; conlequent= 
ly there were laws. 

Tis equally falſe when he affirms, that 


the Greeks and Romans borrow'd ſome laws 


from the Fews. This cou'd not be in 
the infancy of the Roman commonwealth, 
it not being poſlible for them to be then 


acquainted with the * 3 nor cou'd it be 
during 
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during its flouriſhing ſtate, they, at that 


time, having thoſe Barbarians in the ut- 


moſt contempt ; a circumſtance known to 
the whole world. 


IX. 
The / Fncerity of this people is alſo wonder- 
ul. They preſerve, with the utmoſt affec- 


tion and fidelity, the book wherein Moſes de- 


clares to them that they have always behav'd 
ungratefully towards God, and that he knows 
they will be ſtill more ungrateful after bis 
death; but. that he appeals to heaven and 
earth, whether he had not reproach'd them 

ſufficiently for it: Finally, that God incensd 
at their tranſgreſſions, will diſperſe and 752 


ter them among all nations: That, as the ? 


had provok*'d him to jealouſy, by ſerving FC 
which are no gods, he alſo will provoke them, 
by calling a people 2who were not his people“. 
Nevertheleſs the Jews preſerve at the hazard 


of their lives, this book, which reflects jo 


much diſbonour on them in every reſpect; an 
znſtance of ſincerity that is not to be parallel ds 


wor can ins root be 1 in nalure. | 


| HK. 
| InsTANCES of this Gncerity are met with 
every where, and the root of it ſprings 


* What follows, after this mark, to the end of 


the period, is left out in Dr. Kenrne!'s tranſlation. 
See that work, page 69. REM. 
5 wholly 


an 


On. 
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wholly from its nature. The pride of 
every individual among the 7eus prompts 
him to believe, that he does not owe his 
ruin to his deteſtable politicks, his ignorance 


of the polite arts, and his ruſticity; but 


that the wrath of God puniſhes him. He 
finds a pleaſure in reflecting that it was ne- 
ceſſary, before he cou'd be humbled, to 
have recourſe to miracles; and that thoſe 
of his perſuaſion, tho? puniſh'd by the Al- 
mighty, are yet his darling people. 
SHov'p a preacher go up into the pulpit, 


and addreſs the French in manner following : 


you are a parcel of cowardly, ignorant fel- 
lotus, and were beat at Hochſtet and Ra- 
millies, merely becauſe you did not know how to 
make a proper defence : the preacher, I ſay, 
avoru?'d get his brains knocked out. But ſhou'd 
he ſpeak thus: You are Catholicks, and 
& for that reaſon belov'd by heaven. The 
« enormity of your fins had drawn down 
upon you the wrath of God, who 
<« therefore gave you up to the hereticks 


at Fochſtet and Ramillies ; but when you 


c turned to the Lord, he gave his bene- 
« diction to your courage at Dena.” 
Such a ſpeech as this wou'd win him the 
affection of his auditors, | 


If there is a God, be only muſt be lov'd, 
and not the creatures. os 2 
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Ir is incumbent on man to love, and 
that with the utmoſt tenderneſs, the crea- 
tures: it is incumbent on him to love his 
Country, his wife, and his children; and 

this love is ſo inherent that the Almighty 
forces a man, ſpite of himſelf, to love 


them. To argue upon contrary principles 


wou'd be a barbarous way of reaſoning. 


XI. ” 

We are born unjuſt, every man con- 
ſidering only to gratify himſelf, a circumſtance 
which claſhes with order in general, Man 
 ſhowd direct his views io the general good; 
ſelf-tendency being the ſeurce of all the diſor- 
ders which ariſe in war, polity, oeconomy, 
=—_ E 


2 © POE 

 Tr1s is agreeable to order in general. 
It wou'd be as impoſlible for a ſociety to 
be founded and ſupport it ſelf, without the 
principle of ſelf-love, as for a perſon to at- 
tempt to get children when unenflam'd by 
luſt; or to ſupport his body by food, at a 
time that he has no appetite. Tis the 


ſelf- love which is innate in us that aids the 
love of others; *tis by our mutual wants 
that we are uſeful to the reſt of mankind : 
*T's the foundation of all commerce; tis 

1 Ds | the 
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the bond which unites men eternally to 
each other. Had it not been for ſelf- love, 


not a ſingle art wou'd have been invented; 


nor a ſociety even of ten perſons, founded. 


This ſelf-love with which nature has in- 


ſpir'd every animal, makes him pay a re- 


gard to that of others. The law directs 


this principle, and religion refines it. The 


Almighty indeed might, if he had thought 


proper, have formed creatures whoſe only 
object ſnou'd be the good of others. Had 


this been the caſe, merchants would have 


traded to the Indies merely from a princi- 


ple of love; and the maſon wou'd have 
ſaw'd tone, with no other view but to ſerve 


his neighbour, But God has ſettled things 


upon another foot ; for which reaſon we 
ought not to accuſe the inſtinct he has giv'n 
us, but apply it to the ſeveral uſes for 
which it is aflign'd by him. 


. . 
The Hidden ſenſe of the prophecies caud 


not lead men into error ; and none but a people 


whoſe heart was ſo entirely carnal, cou'd bave 
miſtook the ſenſe of them. - 


For when an abundance of bleſſings were 
' promiſed, cow'd any thing but their luſts which 
applied them to the good things of this world, 

have prevented their interpreting them as 
meant of true and ſolid bleſſings ? | 
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. 
Wovulp it have been poſſible for the 


moſt ſagacious people that ever liv'd to 
have underſtood them otherwiſe ? They 


were ſlaves to the Romans; they expected 


a redeemer by whoſe aid they ſhou'd be 


victorious; and who would make Feruſa- 


lem formidable throughout the world. How 


was it poſſible for them to ſee with the eye 
of reaſon, that conqueror and that monarch 
in Chriſt, whom they beheld with their bodi- 
ly eyes poor and crucified? How cou'd they 
underſtand, by the name of their chief city, 
a heavenly Feruſalem, ſince the immortality 
of the ſoul is not once mention'd in the de- 


calogue? Ho wcou'd a people, who adhered: 


ſo ſcrupulouſly to their law, diſcover (un- 
leſs enlightned from above) in the prophe- 


cies which were not their law, a God con- 


ceaPd beneath the form of a circumcis'd 
Jeu, whoſe new religion, has deſtroy- 
ed and ſet in the moſt deteſtable light, 

circumciſion and the ſabbath, the fa- 
cred foundations on which the Fewiſh 
law is built? Had Pzſchal been born a 
Few, he would have fallen into the ſame 
miſtakes. Once again, let us worſhip God 
without attempting to pierce thro? the veil 
which hides his myſteries from us, 


XIII. 


> Ho 5 
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1 1 . 
The time of Cbriſt's firſt coming is foretold, 


but that of his ſecond coming is not, and for 


this reaſon, becauſe the firſt was to be pri- 


vate; but the ſecond muſt be ſo open and con- 


ſpicuous that even bis enemies will be forcd 
to acknowledge him, 


XIII. e 
Trex time of Chriſt's ſecond coming was 
foretold in a ſtill clearer manner than the 


firſt: In all probability it ſſipt Mr. Paſchals 


memory, that Chriſt in chap. xi. of St. 


Luke, declares expreſſly thus. 


« AND when we ſhall ſee Feruſalem 
«© encompaſſed with armies, then know 
that the deſolation thereof is nigh. —And 


there ſhall be ſigns in the ſun, and in 


the moon, and in the ſtars; and upon 
« the earth diſtreſs of nations, with per- 


plexity, the ſea and the waves roaring, 


« For the powers —of heaven will be ſha- 
ken. And then ſhall they ſee the ſon 


of man coming in a cloud with power 


and great glory.” | 1 

Have not we here a clear prophecy 
with regard to Chriſt's ſecond coming ? but 
if this be an event that is yet to come, it 
would argue great preſumption in us to en- 
quire of providence concerning it, 


XIV. 
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55 | XIV. "of 
he Meſias in the opinion of the carnal : 
Jews, will. be a powerful temporal prince; 
whereas the carnal Chriſtians think be is 

come. ta exempt us from loving. God, and to 7 
give us ſacraments which, without our con- 7 
currence, ſhall operate all-powerfully upon 1 
us: but neither of theſe is the Chriſtian or 5 
— A +: 1 
Tus article is rather a ſatyrical fling, 

than a Chriſtian reflection. Tis plain that * 


the Feſuits are level'd at here. But was "Of 
any Feſuit ever known to aſſert, that Chriſt c. 
came into the world t exempt us from loving h 
God? The controverſy concerning loving 1 
God is a mere conteſt about words, like * 
moſt of theſe ſcientifical quarrels whence: in 
ſuch ſtrong animoſities, ſuch fatal calami- py 
ties, have ſprung. There is another de- to 
fect alſo in this article: I mean the author's ſu 
ſuppoſing that the expectation of a Meſſias de 
was conſidered by the Fetus as an article of up 
their religion, whereas it was only a conſola- ah 
tory reflection which prevailꝰd among them. yo 
The Fes hop'd a redeemer would come; ve 
but then they were not oblig'd to believe are 
this, as an article of faith. Their whole 60 


on nin 
. fs laws the 


law; ; and the prophets were noed b can. 
a fider'd by them as Lawgivers. j 


” 
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In order for a due examination of 2 * 


phets we muſt underſtand them: for, if. uf 
believe they have but one meaning, lis cer- 
tain the Meſſias is not yet come ; but, if tbey 


have two meanings, be Certainly came in 


Cbriſi Jeſus. 


Tur Chriſtian dar is * true, a 


it does not want the aid of doubtful proofs 


or evidences: but if any circumſtance * 


capable of ſhaking the foundations of that 


holy, that, rational religion, tis this opi- 
nion of Mr. Paſchal. He aſſerts that 
ev'ry part of ſcripture bears a double mean- 
ing: but a perſon who ſhould be ſo unhap- 


py as to be an unbeliever, might ſpeak thus 


to him: any man who delivers himſelf in 
ſuch terms, that his words may bear a 
double interpretation, intends to impoſe 
upon mankind ; and this double- dealing is 
always puniſh'd by the laws. How can 
you therefore without bluſhing admit thoſe. 
very things in God, for which mankind - 
are deteſted and puniſhed. Nay, in how 
contemptible a light do you conſider, with 
what indignation do you treat, the oraclesof _ 
the heathens, becauſe they were always 
35 , TE 
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ron of a double interpretation ? 


Might not we rather aſſert, that ſuch pro- 
phecies, which relate directly to Chriſt, have 


but one meaning, like that of Daniel, of 
Micah, &c? And could it not even be 
ſaid, that the truth of religion would be 
proved, tho' we had never Heats of the 
. 


XVI. 
Te infinite diſtance between the body and 
ſpirit points out the infinitely more infinite 


diſtance between ſpirit and le; this veing 


. 


XVI. 
WI may reaſonably ſuppoſe Mr. Paſchal 
al never have introduc'd ſuch wild ſtuff 
into his work, had he allow'd himſelf ſuf- 
ficient time for the compoſing it. 


XVII. 

Such particulars as are moſt apparently 
weak, are found very firong by thoſe who con- 

der things in their proper light : for inſtance, 
the two genealogies given by St. Matthew and 
St. Luke. Tig manifeſt this was not done 


2 1 


„ un 
: THe editors of Paſchal's s thoughts ought 
ot 155 2 cok this reflection, the bare 


explication 


— ad ß ß and ot. 
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explication of which would, perhaps, be 
of prejudice to religion. Of what uſe is it 
to declare that thoſe genealogies, thoſe 
fundamental points of religion, claſh with 
one another, unleſs a method be pointed 
out to reconcile them? An antidote ſhould 
have been adminiſtred at the ſame time 
with the poiſon. What an idea ſhould we 
form to ourſelves of a lawyer who was to 
fay, my client contradicts himſelf? but 
theſe apparent weakneſſes will be found of 
great ſtrength, by thoſe who view Fang 
in their proper light. 


XVIII. 

Let uo one, therefore, reproach us 
Want of light, ſince we ourſelves declare this 
profeſſedly z but let them acknowledge the 
truth of religion even in the gloom and obſcu- _ 
rity of it ;, in the very little light we have in 
it ; and in the indifference which we ſhew . 
with regard to gaining light into it. 


XVIII. | 

Wrar odd characteriſtics of truth are 
here brought us by Paſcha! ? Which then 
are the „ of falſhood ? How! 
wou'd it be enough for a man, who was 
defirous of being believed, to ſay, I am ob- 
ſcure, I am unintelligible | ? *Twould ſhew 
much more judgment to preſent _— 
Wes L 3 1 
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but the light of faith to the eye, rather 
than Res Whfiruſc ON of e | 
XIX. 
Tt there was but one religion, the « Ainighy 
would be too manife eft *, 


XIX. 


How! you ſay that if there was but one 


religion the Almighty would be too mani- 
feſt, You ſurely forget that you tell us, 
In every- page, that the time will come 
when there will be but one religion. Ac- 
cording to your reaſoning, the —_— 
will then be too manifeſt, 


XL. 


I affirm that the Jewiſh religion 4 not 


con it in any of theſe things, but only in the 


love of God; and that God reyes and con- 


demm d all other things. 
XX. 


Mol 05 Godichd nod condemn. al 


thoſe things, the performance of which he 


Dr. Kennet has tranſlated this (page 138.) ima 
very diffuſe way, his words are theſe : © Were there 


«© but one religion in the world, the diſcoveries of the 
« divine nature might ſeem too free and open, and 
« with too little diſtinction.“ The original ſtands 
thus: $z/-»'y awoit qu'une religion, Dieu ſeroit trop ma- 
nifefle. I believe the learned Doctor's paraphraſtical 


verſion is liable to the ſame objections, which Mr. 


de Voltaire has made to the original. Rem, 


himſelf 


- 
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himſelf had ſo ftrictly, and ſo minutely, 
enjoined the Jes? Is it not more juſt to 
aſſert, that the law of Mo/es. conſiſted in 
love and in worſhip? The reducing all 
things to the love of God argues much 
leſs a love for God, than the hatred which 
every Fanſeniſt bears to his r e Mo- 


liniſt. 


The moſt innern EY ire, is the 
choice of a trade, and yet chance determines 
on this occaſion. '*Tis cuſtom makes JUN; 
25 and 1 like. Fa fort 


"bla 
51 XXI. 6 

Wn Ar is it Fen tennis foldiers, 
bricklayers, and mechanics in general, 
but the things we call chance or cuſtom? 

'Tis only with reſpect to arts of genius that 
perſons find a ſelf-impulſe z but as to thoſe 
trades or profeſſions which all men are ca- 
pable of exerciſing, tis extremely juſt and 
natural that cuſtom ſhould detenmine on 
thoſe occaſions. TK 


5 XXII. 5 
Les man who examines his own thoughts | 
wil fnd they are always buſied in things paſt, 
and in thoſe to come. We ſcarce ever reflet# 
on the preſent; and if we ever do reflect on 
5 it, "tis with no other defi gu than to. borrow 
. L 4 W | 
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Wl Tights from it, in order for our diſpoſal of 
| | Futurity, The preſent is never our aim: paſt 
and preſent are our means : futurity only ts 
our objet?. 0 1 5 | 


| +25 JORTILE: 7 N 
FTIs our duty, fo far from complain- 
ing, to thank the author of nature, fer in- 
forming us with that inftin& which is for 
ever directing us to futurity. Fhe moſt va- 
luable treaſure poſſeſs d by man, is that 
hope which ſoftens our cares; and which, 
whilſt we are enjoying preſent pleaſures, 
paints future ones in the imagination. If 
mankind were ſounhappy as toemploy their 
minds only on the time preſent, no per- 
fon would ſow, build, plant, or make the 
leaſt proviſion in any reſpect ; but would 
be in want of all things in the midſt of this 
falſe enſoyment. Was it poſſible for ſo e- 
levated a genius as Mr. Paſchal to infiſt on 
the truth of ſo falſe a propoſition? Na- 
ture has ſettled things on ſuch a foot, that 
every man ſhould enjoy the preſent, by 
- ſupporting himſelf with food, by getting 
children, by liſtning to agreeable ſounds, 
by employing his faculty of thinking and 
feeling; and that, at the inftant of his 
quitting theſe ſeveral conditions, and even 
in the midſt of them, he ſhould reflect on 
the morrow, without which he would die 
for want to day. 5 
N 55 I. 
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But, examinin N this more AB 7 

found ;hat the total diſregard of mankind with 


reſpect to the procuring themſebves repoſe and n 
tranquillity, and to the living inwardly, 


Atracted as it were from the world, ringe 


from a cauſe which is but too real; I mean, 


from the natural infelicity of our weak, aur 


mortal condition, which is ſo very wretched, 
that nothing is able to comfort us, at the time 
that we are not prevented by any thing from 
reflecting on it, and that we Sebold Og 


but our feives. 


PIR XXIII. 
Tu is expreſſion, we behold nothing bit 
our ſelves, does not preſent any thing intelli- 
gible to the mind. 
Wuar would that man be, who ſhould _ 
continue in a ſtate of inactivity, and is-ſup- 
poſed to contemplate himſelf? I afhrm that 


this perſon would not only be a ſimpleton, 


uite uſeleſs to ſociety ; but I affirm that 
uch a man cannot exiſt; for what ſnould 


the man in queſtion contemplate | ? His bo- 


dy, his feet, his hands, his five ſenſes? 
He either. muſt be an idiot, or he would 
make a proper uſe of theſe. Would there 
Rill remain his faculty of thinking for him to 
contemplate? But he cannot contemplate ' 


that fewer without exerciſing it. He ei- 


L 5 ab | 
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ther will think on nothing; will think on cie 
| thoſe ideas which are already preſent to his of 
imagination, or form new ones: now, all ou 
his ideas muſt come from without. Thus ſer 
is he neceſſarily employed, either about | pa 
his ſenſes, or about his ideas: conſequent- bu 
ly he, on this occaſion, is either out of pe 
himſelf,” or an idiot. | es.” the 
ON again, tis impoſſible for mankind wo 
to continue in that ſuppos'd lethargy ; *tis it! 
abſurd to imagine it, and fooliſh to pre- du: 
tend to it. Man is born for action, as fed 
the fire tends upwards, and a ſtone down- the 
wards. Not to be employed, and not to ter 
exiſt, 18 one and the ſame thing with re- thy 
gard to man; the whole difference con- enr 
fiſts in his employments as they are either- ma 


calm or tumultuous, dangerous or uſeful... 


e 1 1 
Mankind are inform'd with a ſecret inſtinct, ( 
which prompts them to ſeek for diverſion and, Frie 
employment from without, a circumſtance a= Par 
riling from a ſenſe they have of their perpe- | mot 
tual miſery ;, and they are informd with an- at t 
other inſtinct, ariſing from the greatneſs of | und 
their firſt nature, which teaches them that the 


hbappinè ſs is found no where but in repoſe. exty 
„ e | ic 
XXIV. 44 and 


As this ſecret inſtinct is the firſt prin- Dou 
ciple, and the neceſſary foundation of fo= } 4s 
8 . | | ciety, 


8 
1 


Tin wy 1 tw 


my 
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ciety, it proceeds rather from the kindneſs 


of our Creator; and is an inſtrument of 


our felicity, rather than a ſenſe of our mi- 
ſery. I know not how our firſt nts 
paſs'd their time in the garden of Eden; 
but if each of them had made their own 
perſon the ſole object of their reſpective 
thoughts, the propagation of mankind 
would have been extr emely dubious: Is 
it not abſurd to ſuppoſe, that they were in- 
dued with perfect ſenſes, that is, with per- 

fect inſtruments for action, merely that 
they might paſs their whole lives in con- 
templation? And is it not whimſical, that 
thinking men ſhould imagine that idleneſs 
ennobles, and that action terms 124 


man nature?! * 


XXV. 

When, therefore, Cineas told Pyrrhus : 
(who propo#d to repoſe himſelf and enjoy bis 
friends, after he ſhaw d have conquer*d a great 
part of the world) that he had better pro. 


mote his own felicity, by enjoying that repoje 


at the time they were ſpeaking, rather than 


undergo ſuch a ſeries of fatigues in orden oy 
the obtaining it; it would, (I ſay) have 
extremely dijficult for Pyrrhus 20 put this ad- 
Vice in execution; non was it much more juſt 
and rational than the defign of this 8 
youth; They both took-1t for granted; that it 
WAS oy fon man to draw cartentment folely- 
8 L. 6. . 
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from bimſelf and from his preſent bleſſings, 
without filling the void of his heart with ima- 
ginary hopes, which is falſe ; for Pyrrhus 
could not be happy, neither before 1 nor en 
he bad ati the world, 


KAY. -: 
Tux example of Cineas does very well 
in Boileau's ſatyrs, but not in a philoſophi- 
cal treatiſe, a wiſe king may be happy at 
home; and the exhibiting Fyrrbus as a 
madman, e to do with the reſt of 
mankind. 


XXVI. 
* therefore ought to own, that man is fo 
wery unhappy, that he would. grow tir'd with 
himſelf, without any foreign cauſe to make. 


* ſo, muy from the fate of his condition. 


r | 
Ox the contrary, man is fo happy in 
this particular; and we are ſo greatly o- 
bliged to the author of nature, that he has 
made uneaſineſs inſeparable from inactivity, 


in order to force us, by that means, to be 
uſeful both to our neighbour and ourſelves. 


XXVII. 
How comes it to paſs that this man, who 
lately loft his only ſon ;- and who, being in- 
volved in. the moſt Vexati ous law ſuits, * 0 
IIS 


0 


aj 
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this morning almoſt in a deſpairing condition, 
ſeems now perfettly eaſy * You muſt not wonder 
at it. His eye is, at preſent, wholly employ'd 
in examining which way it will be poſſible far 
a jtag, whom his hounds have been cloſely 


purſuing theſe fix hours, to eſcape. Man, 


tho ever ſo much oppreſs'd with grief, 
if we. can but prevail upon him to engage 


in ſome "—_ fon, is — a that 


time... 


XXVI L 
Such a man acts very wiſely, diverfions 


being a more infallible remedy againſt grief, 


than the Jeſuil's bark in fevers. Let us 


not cenſure nature for this, who is ever 


at hand to indulge us any albſtance.. 
XXVIIL 


Let us feure to our ſelves 15 ann 1 


number of men bound in chains, and all ſen. 
tenc'd to die; ſome of whom. being daily exe- 
cated in preſence of the reſt, thoſe — — ſur- 


vive ſee their own condition in that of heir 
fellow priſoners; and gazing one upon another 

 ſorrowfully, and laſt to all hopes, expert their . 
turn to. be next. This is an image of the con- 


dition of een 


T u 18 compariſon i iS ads falſe. As 


parcel'of WIStenes. bound in chain who 


are. 
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are executed one after another, are unhap - th 
py, not only becauſe they ſuffer, but alſo Þ} i. 

becauſe they feel what other men do not. 

The natural condition of man is not to be 

either chain'd or murther'd ; but all men, 
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1 like animals and plants, are ſent into the as 
Wl world to grow, and hve a certain period; ſhe 
to beget their like, and die. Satyriſts pe 
"i may, as often as they pleaſe, exhibit, man So4 
v7 in his worſt light; but if ever ſo little uſe the 
be made of our reaſon, we ſhall own that, ga 

of all animals man is the moſt perfect, the an 

happieſt, and longeſt lived “. 5 ve 
INS T EAD therefore of wondring at, and mi 
complaining of the infelicity and ſhortneſs we 

of life; we ought, on the contrary, to in 

wonder that our happineſs ſhould be ſo cul 

great, and of ſo long duration, and con- the 
gratulate our ſelves on that account. To bu 

reaſon only philoſophically, I will venture cat 

to obſerve, that that man diſcovers great ipr 

pride and temerity, who aſſerts that we to 

ought, from our nature, to be in a better ter 

condition than we really are. a 

88 hs. do 

5 735 XXIX. | EY 1 NN | en 

De ſages among the heat bens who declard 0 

pat there is but one Cod, were perſecuted; lafl 

* We muſt ſuppoſe this ſpoke by Mr. de Voltaire go. 

in general terms, and not given ſtrictly as truth; wh 

authors of the greateſt reputation who have writ up- fee 


on natural hiſtory, c. informing us, that ſome a- 


the 


nimals are longer liv'd than man, ' Rem. 
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the Jews were hated, and the C ce 
Bill more a 


| XXIX. 

THzy were ſometimes perſecuted juſt 
as a man would be, who, in this age, 
ſhould teach the worſhip of one God, inde- 
pendently from the eſtabliſh*d worſhip. | 
Socrates was not condemn'd for. faying, 

there is but one God, but for inveighing a- 
gainſt the outward worſhip of his country 
and for ftirring up againſt himſelf, and that 
very unſeaſonably, a ſet of powerful ene- 
mies. With regard to the Jews, they 
were hated, not becauſe they believed only 
in one God, but becauſe they bore a ridi- 
culous hatred to other nations; becauſe 
they were a ſet of barbarians, who cruelly 
butcher'd their conquer'd enemies; and be- 
cauſe this grovelling, this ſuperſtitious, and 
ignorant people, who were utter ſtrangers. 
to the polite arts and trades,. had a con- 
tempt for the moſt civiliz'd and refin'd na- 
tions. As to the Chriſtians, the heathens 

bore an averſion. to them, becauſe they 
endeavour'd to deſtroy their religion and 
government, in which they ſucceeded at 
laſt; in like manner as the proteſtants have 
got poſſeſſion of thoſe very countries, 
where during many 8 they v were _ 
cute and butener d. . 
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There are great faults in Montagne. He 
7s filPd with obſcene words. This is quite 


bad *. His notions, with regard to ſelf- | 


murder, are horrible. 


XXX. 


Mor rA NE ſpeaks in quality of a Phi- 


loſopher, not as a Chriſtian. He gives us 
the arguments pro and con with reſpect to 
ſuicide. To ſpeak philoſophically, what 
injury does that man do to ſociety, who 
quits it when he can be of no longer ſervice 
to it? An ancient man has got the ſtone, 
and is in inexpreſſible torture. His friends 
tell him, if you don't get yourſelf cut, 
you'll die ſoon; but if you undergo the o- 
peration, you may doat and ſlaver on a 
year longer, a heavy burthen to yourſelf, 
and to all about you. Pl ſuppoſe, that 
the tortur'd creature, on hearing this, takes 
the reſolution not to be any longer trouble- 
ſom to any one. This is pretty nearly the 
_ caſe exhibited by Montagnet. 
, | XXXI. 


* Dr. Kennet, p. 225. has miſtaken Paſchal's mean- 
ing, when he tranſlates it, Let this paſs for nothing. 
The original is, Cela ne vaut rien, which is very 
different. Dr. Kennet ſuppoſes Paſchal to countenance 

a thing for which he. declares an abhorrence. 
Rem. | | 

+ How juſt ſoever Mr. de Voltaire's reflection, 
conſider d philoſophically, may be, (tho' many ſtrong 
arguments may be employed againſt it) I believe, that 


the. 
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ä | 
How many ſtars have been diſcover d by te- 
leſcopes, which were hid from the philoſo- 
phers of former ages? The ſcriptures were 


_ boldly impeach'd concerning what is there ſaid, 


in ſo many places, with regard to the vaſt 
number of ſtars. Ie know, ſay thoſe, that 
there are 1022. | 1 


the countenancing, in any manner, ſuicide in Great? 


Britain, can be of no advantage to us. The tempe- 
rature of our climate diſpoſes ſo many perſons to 


melancholy, that all methods poſſible ſhould be ſought 


to divert it, inſtead of enquiring for reaſons to pal- 


liate ſuicide. Perſons who are ſtrongly prey*'d upon 
by the ſpleen, and who, at laſt, form the ſad reſo- 


lution to deſtroy themſelves, do not, very poſſibly, 


reflect, (if indeed the hurry of their ſpirits will give 


them leave to make one ſolid reflection) whether they - 


are in the caſe mention'd by Mr. de Voltaire. Not 
to mention, that all thoſe, who reſolve to give 
themſelves the fatal blow, find, perhaps, a gloomy 
ſatisfaction in the peruſal of any hints, (eſpecially 


when ſtarted by a perſon who makes a figure in the 


learned world) which may favour their deſign. I 
remember, that, on the table of a gentleman who 


ſhot himſelf ſome years fince in one of our inns of 


court, a French author, who writes in fayour of felf- 
murder, was found, lying open in the very place 


where that action is moſt ſtrongly enforc d.... Tho 


it was to be of no ſmall conſequence to the perſon 
who ſhould lay violent hands on himſelf, yet how 
greatly might his country, his family, and friends, 
ſuffer on ſuch an occaſion ? eſpecially, if ſuch a per- 
ſon is of conſiderable rank, and venerable in his 


XXXI. 
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able, the ſun to travel, Sc. 


teleſcopes. 
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XXXI. 


- *Ts certain, that the ſacred writers, in 


matters relating to phyſics, always adapt- 
ed themſelves to the receiv'd notions, 


Thus they ſuppoſe the earth to be immov- 


any manner, from aſtronomical refinement, 
that they aſſert the ſtars to be. numberleſs; 
but merely to ſuit themſelves to vulgar 
capacities. And indeed, tho? our fight diſ- 
covers but 1022 ſtars, or thereabouts; ne- 


vertheleſs, when we look attentively on 
the ſky, the dazzled eye imagines it then 
The facred 


ſees a numberleſs multitude. 
authors therefore expreſs themſelves agree- 
ably to this vulgar notion; their compoſi- 
tions not being left to mankind, in the de- 
ſign of making them naturaliſts. And *tis 
highly probable, that God did not reveal 
to Habakkuk, to Baruch, or to Micah, that 
an Engliſhman, nam'd Flamſtead, wou'd, 
one day, inſert in his catalogue upwards of 


7000 ſtars, diſcoverd by the aſſiſtance of 


e 

Can we call it courage in a dying man, t0 
defy, in his weakneſs and agony, a God omni- 
potent and eternal? 1 


XXXII. 


Tis not, in 


ravel] 
write 


Th 
which 


ant- 
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| XXXII. 
Suck a caſe never happen'd ; and no 


one but a creature out of his ſenſes, and 
quite raving, could ſay, FT believe in Cod, 


and 40 him. 


XXXIII 
” willingly credit thoſe hiſtories, the wit. 
__ to which let themſelves be cut to pieces. 


XXXIIII. 

Tux difficulty is not only to know, 
whether we ought to give credit to wit- 
neſſes, who die in defence of their teſtimo- 
ny, as ſo many enthuſiaſts have done; but 
likewiſe, whether ſuch witneſſes really loſt 
their lives on that account; whether their 
teſtimony has been tranſinitted to us; ; whe- 
ther they lived in the countries where *tis 
related they died. How comes it to pals, 
that Fo/ephus, who was born at the time 
of Chriſt's death; Foſephus, who 2 755 
Herod; Foſephus, who was but faintly at 
tach'd to the Jewiſh principles, does vot 
once mention any of thels particulars ? 
This is what Mr. Paſchal would have un- 
ravelPd with ſucceſs, as ſo many . 


writers have done, fince his death, 


XXXIV. 
There are two extremes in the ſciences, 
which are cane © Ihe 10. is, the natu- 
r 
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ral ignorance in which all men are born. 

The other extreme is, that to which, greal 

ſouls attain, who, after having acquir'd all | J 
that it is poſſible for man to know, find they joys 
know nothing; and meet in that very point of Nothe 


zgnorance whence they ſet vw. stic 
. war 
XXXIV. nous 


Tris is mere ſophiſtry; and its falſity ¶ takj, 
conſiſts in the word ignorance, which is ta- their 
ken in two different ſenſes. One who can 
neither read nor write, 1s an ignorant per- 
ſon ; but a mathematician, tho? he be un-] &©, 
acquainted with the occult principles of na: ¶ hon 
ture, is not ſo ignorant, as when he firſt /7;; 
began to learn to read. Though Sir 1faac 
Newton was not able to give the reaſon 
why a man can move his arm at pleaſure, »7 
this did not make him leſs knowing in o- e- 
ther particulars. A perſon, who is igno · ¶ are 1 
rant of the Hebrew language, but ſkilled in ge 
the Latin is learned, in compariſon of an- ce, 
other, who underſtands no tongue but his j;- 70 
own. . | | | 


ALY... Board 

A man cannot be callid happy, becauſe di. F olly 
verſions are capable of giving him pleaſure Þ make 
diverfions coming from without, and therefor = 
are dependent; and conſequently, they ma) 
be diſturbd by a thouſand accidents, whic! 
form ſo many unavoidable affiifions, 
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7u. 5 3 
aj „ | 
al} Thar man is actually happy, who en- 
50 | joys pleaſure z and this pleaſure can ariſe no 
t of Þ otherwiſe than from without. All our ſen- 
fations, and ideas, can reſult only from out- 
ward objects; in like manner as we can 
nouriſh our bodies no otherwiſe than by 
ſſity taking in foreign ſubſtances, in order for 
> ta-F their being chang'd into our own. 1 
can | | | | 
per- eie 1 
un- The extremes of genius * are ſaid to border _ 
na- 1901 folly, no leſs than the extremes of imper- 
5 fectiun. Miediocrity only is conſider'd as good. 
nat | 
455 2, SS. 
ſure, *T7s not the extremes of genius, but the ex- 
n o- eme vivacity and volubility of genius, which 
gno· ¶ are ſaid to border upon folly ; the extremes of 
2d in genius, are extreme juſtneſs, extreme delicacy, 
f An- extreme extent, Which are diametrically op po- 
it his {te 7 folly. 55 ZN 
| An extreme defelt of genius, is the want 
of conception, an abſolute vacuity with re- 
I gard to ideas; tis not folly but ſtupidity. 
ſe di. Folly is a diſorder in the organs, which 
ur? makes us perceive ſeveral objects too quick; 
refort Be | 
y ind 
Hic. 


* There is a Play here, in the original, in the 
word Efprit, (which fignifies Wit and Senſe, as well 
| 90 Genius) that cannot be well expreſs'd in Engliſh. 

EM, 5 „„ 


N e e, 
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fixes the imagination on a fingle one, with 
too great intenſeneſs and violence. Neither 

is it mediocrity that is conſider'd as good; 


but 'tis the keeping clear of the two oppo- - 


ſite vices 3 tis what we call a juſt medium, 
not mediocrity. 


If our condition was truly happy, it would 


my 


20t be proper to divert us from thinking on it, 


XXXVIL. 


Tux direct ſtate of our condition is, to 


reflect on thoſe outward objects to which 
we bear a neceſſary relation. Tis falſe to 
ſay, that it is poſſible for a man to be di- 
verted from thinking on the condition of 
human nature; for to what object ſoever 
he applies his thoughts, he applies them to 
ſomething which is neceſſarily united to hu- 
man nature; and, once again, for a man 
to reflect or think on himſelf, abſtractedly 
from natural things, is to think on nothing; 
I fay, on nothing at all, a circumſtance of 

- which I defire the reader to take notice. 
* PeoPLE, fo far from preventing a man 
from thinking on his condition, are ever 
entertaining him with the pleaſures of it. 
With a ſcholar, fame and erudition are 
made the topicks of converſation ; and, 
with a prince, matters relating to his gran- 
deur. Pleaſure is the ſubject with which 
all perſons are entertain d. XXXVIII. 


ver 
to 
nu- 


an 


a onR ELIG ram 5 
ran n f 2 N A rs NAI. * | 
ioftiq 1 XXVII. 6:4 Nu eit 


Tbe ſane COTE thei ame Dogs 


: Foe paſſions, are found in perſons of the maſt 


exalted condition, and in thoſe of the loweſt : 
But ſome are at the top ef the wheel," and o- 
thers nean the centre; -conſequently. the 
latter are leſs 5 Hated 2 the Jon PAN, 


| XXXVIII. | 
Ts falſe to affert, that thoſe in a 3 
condition are leſs agitated than ſuch as are 
in exalted ſtations; on the contrary, their 
grief is more * ant, as they can have leſs 
relief. Of an hundred perſons who. lay 


violent hands on themſelves in London, 


ninety are mean perſons, and ſcaree one of 
high rank. The neee of the avhgel; 
18 ingenious, but falſe. 3 d 
Mankind are not taught to be honeſt, ibo 
they are taught every thing elſe ; and yet there. 
is nothing in which they pride tbemſelves %% 
much, as in honeſty. Thus it appears, that 
the only particular they boaſt a knowledge in, 
is the vey "OV which they are not an., 45 


r 
Px RSONS are e taught how to become ho- 
neſt men, otherwiſe few. would be fo. 
Should a _ e his child, during his 
4 5 infancy, 5 
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infancy, to pocket every thing that came 
in his way; at fifteen, he'd take up a piſtol 


and go upon the road. Should he be 


rais d for telling a lye, he'd turn out a 
knight of the poſt; and was he to be 
mper'd in luſt, he'd certainly become an 
errant debauchee. Mankind are taught 


all things 3 virtue, religion. 


X. 
How fupid was it in Montagne, FH dla 


his own Picture; and this, not occaſionally, 


and in oppoſition to his own maxims, as every 
one will fail in doing ; but agreeably to his 
own maxims, and as his firſt and principal 
objett : for, to vent trifles merely by chance, 
2 thre frailty, is a common evil; but to 


vent them deſignedly, and e as thoſe in 
queſtion, 7s tolerable. | | 


- XL. 


How delightful a deſign was that of 


Montagne, in drawing ſo natural a picture 
of himſelf! For mankind was the original 
he copied; and how trifling was it in Ni- 


cole, Mallebranche, and Paſchal, to ye 


to Or Montagne ö 


| + Þ 
When I conſider d, do hence it ſhould come to 


Peſt, that people give ſo much credit to ſuch 
numbers of Quacks, who boaſt their being poſ- 


7 feed 
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feſſed of Noftrums, fo as frequently to entruſt 
their lives in their hands, I imagin'd that the 
true cauſe of this is, there being ſuch things 


as true medicines in the world; for it wow'd 


be impoſſible that there ſhould be ſo many ſpu- 
rious ones, or ſo much credit given to them, 
if there were none genuine, Had there never 
been any ſuch, and that all diſeaſes in general 
had been incurable, *tis impoſfible mankind 
cou'd have imagind that there are any in 
nature; and ſtill more, that ſo many multi- 
tudes of people ſhould have given credit to thoſe 
who boaſted their being poſſeſſed of ſuch medi- 
cines. Was a perſon to pretend, that he had. 


got a ſecret which wow'd preſerve people from 


the grave, no one would believe him, becauſs - 


there have been no examples of this. But as 


a great number of medicines have been found 


genuine, from the experience of the greatęſt 

men, this circumſtance won the belief of man- 
kind. For, as the thing could not be denied © 
in general, becauſe ſome particular effetts 
bave been found true; the vulgar, who are 
not able to find out, among theſe particular 
effects, which are the true ones, therefore 
give credit to them all, In like manner, 


the reaſon why ſo many falſe effects of the 


Moon are believed, is, becauſe there are ſome 
true ones, ſuch as the ebbing and flowing of 


the ſea. | 


Thus it appears to me as evidently, that 


_ the ſole reaſon why 1 are ſo many falſe 


Miracles, 
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miracles, falſe revelations, and witchcrafts, 


i, becauſe there are true ones. 
gt XII. 
In my opinion, mankind are not ob- 
lig d, neceſſarily, in order for their credi- 
ting what is falſe, to be acquainted with 


what is true. People aſcrib'd a thouſand 
falſe influences to the Moon, before the 


leaſt true relation, to the ebbing and flow- 
ing of the ſea, was thought on. The firſt 
man who found himſelf fick, eafily gave 


credit to the firſt quack he met with. No 


one ever ſaw a hobgoblin, or wizard, and yet 
many believ'd there were ſuch beings : No 
man was ever an eye-witneſs to the tranſ- 
mutation of metals, and yet many have 
been ruin'd by their believing what is call d 


the Philoſopher's ſtone. Did the Greeks, 


the Romans, and the Heathens, give credit 
to the falſe miracles, of which they had 
numberleſs multitudes, for no other rea- 


ſion, but becauſe they had been ſpectators 


of true ones? 


XIII. 


A 


The harbour is a rule to mariners; but 
where ſhall we find ſuch a point in morality ? 


XIII. 


Ix the ſingle maxim following, admitted 


by all nations: „Do, as you would be 
„ done by.“ | ALL 
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N . 3 
FE Rox gens nullam eſſe vitam fie ar- 


mis putat : Theſe prefer death to the living in 


Qu. OA 120 6 1 


peace, whilſt others prefer death to war. 
Every opinion may be prefer d to life, the 
love of which appears ſo ſtrong and natural. 


| e 
Tris is ſpoke, by Tacitus, of the Cata- 
lans. But there is no people, of whom it 
has been, and may be, ſaid, They prefer 
death to waer. e 


ho ET. © | 
The more genius and capacity a perſon has, 
he finds the greater number of perſons who are 


| originals in their way. The vulgar cannot 


perceive any difference between man and man. 


XIIV. 


VER few men can juſtly boaſt an ori- 


ginal character; moſt ſquaring their con- 


duct, their thinking and feeling, accord- 
Bingly as they are influenc'd by education, 


Nothing is ſo uncommon as a genius Who 
ſtrikes out a new path for himſelf to walk 
n. But among the croud of men who tra- 
el on in company, each of them has ſome 
little difference in his gait, which is per- 
eived by thoſe only who have a piercing 
eye. 8 80 e 
ha MA There © 
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OG... 

. There therefore are two kinds of genius; 
the one, to penetrate, in a ſtrong and lively 
manner, into conſequences and principles, and 
this due call a juſt turn of thinking; the other, 

. the comprehending a great number of princi- 


ples without confounding them, and this we 


call a mind turn'd for geometry. 


> $$ 

I Au of opinion that we now give the 
name of a mind turn'd for geometry, to a 
man of a methodical and conſequential turn 
of thinking. | 


l "> 
Death is more eaſy to be borne without re- 
felting on it, than the reflection on aeath when 
out of danger. 
| XLVI. ICT 
W cannot ſay that a man bears death 
eaſily or uneaſily, when he does not re- 


flect at all upon it. He who has no ſenſa- 


tion, bears nothing. 


ee. 
We imagine that all mankind have a lite 
perception. of thoſe objects which preſent them- 
ſelves to them, but this is a random conjec- 
T plain- 
91 


ture, fince we have no proof of it. 


ly ji 
ſame 
men 
the / 
both 
confe 
Peop! 
to if 
Not « 


laid | 
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ly find that the ſame words are applied on the 
ſame occafions, and that every time to 
men ſee, for inſtance, ſnow, they both exprefs 
the fight of ibis ſame object by the ſame words, 
both ſaying that it is white ; and, from this 
conformity with regard to the application, 
people draw a ſtrong conjecture, with reſpect 
70 the conformity of the idea; and yet this is 
not demonſtration, the great odds might be 
laid in favour of the — | 


XLVII. 

Wurrz, among the ſeveral colours, 
ſhou'd not have been brought as a 
proof on this occaſion. White, which is 
an aſſemblage of all the rays in general, ap- 
pears ſhining in the eye of every one; 
dazzles a little when gaz d upon for ſome 
time; and has the ſame effect on all eyes: 
but we might ſay, that perhaps all eyes 
do not PR colours in the ſame manner, 


XLII. 
All our reaſoning reduces it ſelf to this, 
Viz, its yielding to ſenſation. Ds 


XLVIII. 
 Ovx reaſoning muſt yield to ſenſation 


In matters of n not in thoſe of eru- 


dition. 5 


. XLIX, | 
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| XLIX. 

Such as judge of a work by rule, are, with 
es to other men, like thoſe who have a 
 wwatch, in compariſon of fuch as have none. 
One man ſhall ſay, we have been here theſe 
Ivo hours: and another, we have been here 
but three quarters of an hour. I look on my 
watch, and ſay to the former, you are tir'd; 
and to the latter, you think the time very 


ori. | 
W 


Ix works of taſte, in muſick, etry, 
and painting, taſte ſerves as a watch; and 


that man who judges of them only by rule, 
judges wrong, 


L. 

Cæſar, in my opinion, was too ld to 2 
about the conqueſt of the world. This «was 
an amuſement that ſuited Alexander, he bein 
a young man whoſe impetugſity it was d iff 


cult to check: but Julius Cone 6 JP gave 


been mire re compobid. 


"Tis vulgarly ſu pack; that Mexande 
and Julius Cæſar left their reſpective coun 


tries with a deſign to go and conquer the 


earth, but this is far from being the caſe 
| Alexander ſucceeded his father as Genera- 
liſſimo 
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liſſimo of the united forces of Greece; and 


was appointed chief of the enterprize, which 


the Greeks form'd, to revenge the injuri- 
ous treatment they had met with from the 
Perſian monarch. He defeated the com- 


mon enemy; and continu'd his conqueſts 


as far as India, becauſe Darius's kingdom 


extended ſo 4 ; in like manner as the 


Duke of Marlborough, had he not been 

ſtopp'd by Marſhal Villars, wou'd have 
march'd to Lyons. 

WIr regard to Julius Cæſar, he was 

one of the chief perſonages of the Roman 


commonwealth. He quarrel'd with Pom- 


pey as the Fanſeniſts do with the Moliniſts; 
on which occaſion they endeavour'd to cut 
one anothers throats. But a ſingle battle, 


in which leſs than ten thouſand men fell, 


decided their conteſt at once. 
By the way, Mr. PaſcaPs. reflection 55 


may, poſſibly, be falſe in every reſpe&. 


It was neceſſary, that Julius Ce/ar ſhosl 
have liv'd to the age he did, in order for him 


to get the better of all the i intrigues which 


were form d againſt him; and *tis ſurpriz- 
ing that Alexander, when ſo young, ſhowd 


have renounc'd pleaſures, for the fake of 


engaging in ſo laborious and Ae a war. 


1 . 
*Tis whimſical enough to ys der, that 


there ſhowd be men in the world (thieves for 


8 inſtance) 
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inſtance,) who having bid defiance to all the 


. kaws of God and man, form to them ſelves a 
ſet of laws, to which they P the yo im- 
Plicis obedience, 


LI - 


Tux reflecting on this is more uſeful 


than whimſical; it proving, that no ſocie- 
ty of men can ſubſiſt a ſingle day without 


rules or laws. 


| Lat: -- 

Aan is neither an angel nor a brate : and 
the misfortune is, that he who attempts ts 
at? the angel plays the brute, 


LI. 


TRE man who 3 to deſtroy 


the paſſions, inſtead of _— them, | 


attempts to act the angel. 


LIII. 
A horſe does not endeavour to make himſelf 


admir'd by his companion. We indeed per- 


cceive thoſe beaſts fr d with ſome kind of emu 


lation, when running a race; but this is of 


no farther conſequence, for when they are got 
together in the ſtable, that horſe which is leſs 
agreeably ſhap'd than the other, will not, on 
that account, yield up his oats to him. But 
*tis different with mankind : their virtue is 

not ſatisfied with itſelf ; and = are not con- 
tented 


-zvhole, _ 
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tented unleſs Ibey can reap ſuch a benefit from 
it as may be diſadvaniageous to others. 


. : 1 
OE man, becauſe he is leſs handſome 
than another, will not give up his bread 
to him for that reaſon; but the ſtronger 


diſpoſſeſſes the weaker of it. Among 


brutes and among men the ſtrong prey up- 


on the feeble. : | 8 


„ 


Fun was to begin by ſtudying himſelf, 


he would find how difficult it is for him ta 
proceed farther. How will it be poſſible for 
a part to know the whole £ He perhaps will 
aſpire to acquaint himſelf, at leaſt, with thoſe 
parts to which he bimſelf bears a proportion. 
But all the parts of the world bear ſuch à re- 
lation one to the other, and are ſo connected, 
that I am of opinion *tis impoſſible to know 
one without the other, and Without the 


Ir would not be proper to divert man 
from ſearching after thoſe things which may 
be of advantage to him, from this reflec- 
tion, that it is impoſſible for him to know 
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Non poffis oculo quantum contendere linceus; 5 
Non tamen idcirco contemnas Tippucs in- 


ungi. 
| Honar. Epik. I. Lib. t. 
; That is, 
< Yours cannot be as good as hne 
Pl 


What then! when ſore muſt } fit cures 


bo - 


def) pile? ? 


Caxzen, 


We are acquainted TY a great num- 


her of truths, and have diſcover'd a mul- 


titude of uſeful inventions. Let us be ea- 


iy, tho' we do not know the relation which 
may be between a ſpider and Saturn's ring; 


and continue to examine thoſe things which 


are within the ſphere of our comprehen- 
ſion . | 
og LV. 


* Mr. Locle has a fine remark on this occaſion. 
« Since our faculties (ſays he) are not fitted to pe- 


«© netrate into the internal fabrick and eſſences of 
« bodies, but yet plainly diſcover to us the being of 


« a God, and the knowledge of our felves, enough 
«© to lead us into a full and clear diſcovery of our 
« duty, and great concernment ; it will become us, 
« as rational creatures, to employ thoſe faculties we 
% have about what they are moſt adapted to; and 


follow the direction of nature, where it ſeems to 


« point us out the way. For *tis rational to con- 
« clude, that our proper employment lies in thoſe 


« enquiries, and in that — of knowledge which 
4% 1s 


aA} 
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„ IV. 5 

ff thunder always fell on vallies, poets, 
and thoſe who are able to reaſon only on things 
7 this nature, would be at a ** for Wee 


1 

A sIMILE or compariſon is no roof 
either in verſe or proſe. In poetry it ſerves 
as an embelliſhment ; and in proſe, it lu 
trates things, and makes them ſtrike more 
ſenſibly upon us. Such poets as have com- 
por: rd the misfortunes of perſons in exalted 

tions, to thunder breaking upon moun- 
tains, would draw quite oppoſite compa- 
riſons, if the contrary E d in nature. 


ee 
T0 this frame and . = mind 4 and 
body are o ing, that moſt philoſophers have 


confounded the ideas of things; and aſcribed, 
zo the body, things which relate only to the 


mind; and, to the mind, ſuch as An the 1 


body only, 


„ js moſt ſuited to our natoml capacities, and 
* carries in it our greateſt intereft, I mean, the con- 
dition of our eternal eſtate. Hence I think I 
« may conclude, that morality is the proper ſcience and 
&« buſineſs of mankind in general.” + Rem. | 

Þ+ Locke's Eſay concerning Human Underſtanding, | 
Vol. II. page 265, London, 1715. 890. 

* The word ind (eſprit in the original) may alſo 
be tranſlated Ar. RE M. 
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LVI. 


Ir we knew what it is in which the 


mind conſiſts, we then might juſtly com- 


Plain of philoſophers, for aſcribing ſuch 


things to it as are quite foreign; but we 
are not acquainted either with the mind or 


body. We have not the leaſt idea of the 
one; and our ideas, with regard to the o- 
ther, are vaſtly imperfect: conſequently 


we are not able to ſettle their reſpective 


limits. 


| LVII. 

As we ſay poetical beauty, we Nys 
ought to ſay geometrical and medicinal beauty; 
and yet we don't ſay fo, the reaſon of which is, 
we know very weil what is the object of geo- 
metry, and what is the objeft of phyfick ; but 


coe do not know what that is in dada 2 


charm or beauty conſiſts, which is the olect 


of poetry. We do not know what this natural 
model, which we ought to imitate, is; and, 


for want of this knowledge, certain odd terms 


have been invented, as golden age, miracle 


of our time, fatal laure], beautiful ſtar, Cc. 


and this jargon is called poetical beauty. But 
any man who ſhall figure to himſelf a woman 


areſs'd after this 2 47 woill ſee a pretty maid 


quite cover'd with loking glaſſes, and in tin. 


fee chains. 


1 
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. 5 I ks 
Tr1s is abſolutely falſe. We ought not 
= to ſay geometrical beauty, nor medicinal 
beauty, becauſe a theorem and a purge do _ 
not aca the ſenſes in an agreeable manner; 
and becauſe we give the name of beauty to- 
thoſe things only which charm the ſenſes, 
as muſic, painting, eloquence, poetry, re- 
7 gular architecture, c. The reaſon given 
by Mr. Paſcal is equally falſe. We very 
well know what it is that forms the object 
of poetry. It conſiſts in painting with 
ſtrength, clearneſs, delicacy and OO" | 
; Poetry is harmonious eloquence. Mr. 
Paſchal muſt have had very little taſte, to 
ſay that fatal laurel, beautiful ſtar, and 
ſuch like ſtuff,” are poetical beauties : and 
the editors of his Thoughts muſt have been 
very little converſant in polite literature, o- 
therwiſe they-would not have printed a re- 
flection ſo unworthy of its illuſtrious au- 
ther 


4 I nALL 
*The learned Mr. Dacier had animadverted, be- 
: fore, on the above cited reflection of Mr. Paſcal, 
7 in manner following. © PaſcaPs reaſoning (ſays 
* Dacter) is entirely falſe, and founded on a ſenſible 
* « error. How could any one imagine that we ſay 
a &« poetical beauty, merely becauſe we do not know 
*. * what is the object of poetry; and that the only rea- 
*© Toh why we do not ſay medicinal beauty, and geome- 
« trical beauty, is, becauſe the objects of geometry - 
and phyſick are known? The only reaſon why we 
| 4 = Be” : 6c do 


/ , EW. V9, 
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| I $HALL not ſend you the reſt of my | wc 
remarks on Mr. Pa/chaPs thoughts, as this rie: 
5 | would tha 
> | ina 
& do not ſay medicinal beauty, and geometrical beauty, ſon 
js, becauſe the objects of phyſick and geometry anc 
« do not require ornaments, and are not ſuſceptib)e tha 
«© of them. But we ſay poetical beauty; and that, | 
« not through ignorance, but becauſe its object is we. 
ce perfectly known, as well as the beauties which 
« are peculiar to it; and nothing can be falſer and 885 
„ more irrational than to aſſert that, in order to cc c 
% compenſate for the knowledge which he pretends « 1 
« we have not, of the true beauties of poetry; thoſe « 1 
« empty words, thoſe cold hyperboles were invent- & ww 
« ed, which bad poets employ, in order to maſk or + 
« diſguiſe whatever they are not able to expreſs in Han 


« a ſimple, and at the ſame time, noble manner. 
« This jargon, ſo far from being call'd poerical 
« beauty, has always been laugh'd at and exploded 
* by the beſt poets. In fine, Mr. Paſcal's worſt 
« error is, when he affirms, that we do not inow 
« evhat that is in which the charm or beauty conſiſts, 
« which is the object of poetry: nor know what this 
ce natural model, which abe ought to imitate, is, On 
c the contrary, all this is perfectly known, ſince 
ce rules have been given, and demonſtrations laid 
« down, for that purpoſe, by Ariſtotle and Horace. 
The epic and dramatic poems, the ode, the ele- 
* oy, the eclogue; in a word, every ſpecies of 
'Þ poetry has its ſtated ornaments and peculiar cha- 
« racteriſticxs. And any poet who is not able to 
<« hit upon the latter, and to give their proper and 
„ peculiar beauties, is unworthy to be call'd a poet, 
as Horace obſerves very juſtly in his poeticks.” 


« Deſcriptas ſervare wices, opernmque colores 


« Cur ego ft nequea ignoroque, potta ſalutor ? 
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would lead me into too tedious enqui- 
ries. *Tis enough for me to have imagin'd 
that I diſcover'd ſeveral errors, ariſing from 


inattention, in ſo great a genius: and *tis 
ſome conſolation to one ſo much confin'd 
and limited as mine, to be firmly, perſuaded, 
that the greateſt men fall into miſtakes, as 
well as the vulgar. „ 


I T am not able to erhibit all theſe different 


© characteriſticks, and to employ, in a proper 
« manner, the various colours which all the above- 
« mention'd works require, why am I honour'd. 
with the title of poet F?” Rem. 
+ Horace de Dacier, Tom. I. page 80, & ſeq. 
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Aal DEMY. Deſign for eftabliſhing an 
academy, for the improvement of the Eng- 
14 tongue, p. 185. Reaſons why {that de- 
ſign was laid aſide, p. 186. Reflections on 
the French afademy, and on that of the 
ſciences, p. 187, 188. and of the advantages 
which might accrue from the French academy 

in Fun, Þ. 190 © 

Acrivz. Man would be wretched. if not ſo, 


' B28; 


| Approx (Mr. ) A conſiderable fault ble 5 


tiful tragedy of Caro, p. 141. The high ef- 
teem in which bis writings are held i in gs 
. 

Aces {batbarows).. The moſt uſeful inventions 
have been diſcover'd in them, p. 190. 
ALEXANDER. Some remarks on his ambitious 

ſpirit, p. 246, 47. 

 ALTENA; The author's aasee of what 
he had advanc'd in his hiſtory of Charles XII. 

2 to the burning of that city, p. 192, 

; eg. | 

 ANAXAGORAS, His opinion concerning the na- 

wut of EE SIR. 
| AnToN10, 


D 

Ax roxro. A ridiculous character i in one of Ot- 
woy's plays, 5. 134. 

ARGONAUTS, Sir IJſaac Newton fixes the time B 

of their expedition, p. 130. 
ARISTOTLE, The only reaſon why he had fo 

many commentators was, becauſe he was un- 
intelligible, p. 78. 

As T RONOM Y. The uſe Sir Iſaac Newton 
made of this ſcience i in rectifying chronology, a 
p. 127. FE 

ATTRACTION. Sir 1ſaac Newton borrow'd 
his ſyſtem of attraction from the Lord Bacon, 
p. 74. Explication of that ſyſtem, p. 102, 
& /eg. Defence of the term attraction, p. 


1 1, & Seq. 
| „ | 4 
B ACON (Lord). His character and elogium, 

p. 69, & ſeq. Curious reflections on his ( 
pltlofophical diſcoveries and his works, p. 74. f 
eg. His hiſtory of Henry VII. cenſur ds i 
P. 75. 


Bar TISsM. Idea which the Quakers entertain | 
bol that inſtitution, p. 4, 5. : | 
 BaRcCLaAyY (Robert). Author of the apology ( 
for the Quakers, a work in great eſteem, p. 
6. preſents it to King Charles II. p. 18. : . 
Bas TILL E. Sir Fohn Vanbrugh being in France i 
was impriſon'd in the Baſtille, without know- 
ing why, p. 148. | 
BERNARD (St.) The ſingular opinion of this 
father with regard to the ſtate of the ſoul af- 
ter death, p. 79. 
BERNoVILLI. Whether he invented the inte- | 
gral calculation, p. 123. 
N N BIBLIOTHEQUE 


1 


'BrBLIOTHEQUE RAISONNE'E. An uſeful 


journal, but not known in France, p. 192. 
Boprks. Cauſe of their denſity diſcover'd by 

Sir Jaac Newton, p. 117. 
BoLIinGBROKE (Viſcount), Conſider'd as one 

of the defenders of the church of England, p. 
30. An ingenious and noble anfwer of that 


Lord, relating to the ere of Marlborough, 7 


in the oppolite party, p. 
BROUNKER (Lord), Squard the hyperbola, 15 


122. 


| C. 


85 C SAR (Fulius). Remarkson \ his ambitious | 


ſpirit, p. 246, 247. 
CAN cE. Determines ſoldiers, bricklayers, lod 
mechanicks in general, in the choice of a way 
: of life, 223. | 
CHAR ACTERISTICKS. Strange ones given of . 
religion, 221, 
CHARTA Maca. A famous edi& which 
the Englih look upon as the foundation of 
their liberties, p. 52. Examination of that 
charter, p. 52. & ſeq. © 
Chin ESE. The practice of inoculation has 
been among that people oe two ne 


years, p. 571 


Cone. His firſt and ſecond coming was fore- 


told, p. 217. 
CuxISsTIANS. Why hated r p. 231. 
CHRONOLOGY. Ihe new diſcoveries Sir {/aac 
Newton made in that ſcience, p. 125. Prin- 
ciples on which he Wanne own; P. al 
22 
ie wm Cispzn 


| * N FX 3 
CiBBtR (Mr.) An Engh/h poet, and an excel. 


lent comedian, p. 149. 


CNR AS. His advice to king Pyrrizs, Pp. 227. 


Not properly introduc'd in a moral treatiſe, 
p. 228, 


CigcAsslAN s. The inoculation of the "8" 


pox invented by that people. Reaſons why 
this cuſtom is practis d by them, p. 61, 62. 


CrarKe (Dr.) A famous divine. A ſtickler ? 


for Socinianiſm, p. 39. His character, 14, 
His adherence to that ſett of people tho? _ 
judicial to his fortune, p. 40. 
eee Their authority in England, p. 3 
Their morals better than thoſe of the French 
clergy, p. 31. Moſt Engih clergymen are 
pedants, and not very amiable in ſociety,” p. 
32, 33. They fuddle themſelves, which 
gives no offence, ibid, 
. Different colours of the rays of 
light, fix'd by Sir //aac Newton, p. 116. 
CouE DIES. The E 7 have ſome very beau- 
tiful ones, but to taſte them, a reader muſt 
underſtand the tongue, they being very Ach 
disfigur'd in a tranſlation, p. 150. 
CouE TS. Explain'd by Sir Iſaac Mens p. 
104, & jeg. Opinion of ſome other philoſo- 
phers, p. 108. | 
rio mri Flouriſhing ſtate efae.d in Eng- 
gland, p. 6. Noble ſimplicity of the rich 
merchants in London, p. 58. . + .* 
Commons (houſe of). Its original i is very. ob- 
ſcure, p. 52. How its authority was in- 
creas'd, p. 53. 
5 CoxpI TIN (man's). Falſly repreſented by Pa/- 
cal under a very gloomy image, p. 229. 
Conſolatory reflections on our condition . 
249. 


Ne 


W 982 


8 


FN - 9 
2ꝗ30. The exact ſtate of it, p. 238. People 
are ever entertaining man with the nt 
of it, p. 238. | | L 
Concreve. A Suns Englif poet. Au- 
thor of ſome excellent comedies. His cha- 
rater, p. 148. His diſcourſe in a viſit which 
Mr. de Voltaire paid him, p. 149. 
CouRAYER (father). A learned French monk. 
Has written on the validity of Engliſb ordina- 
tions. Opinion entertain d of his work in 
Fance, and in England, p. 31. Of no ad- 
vantage to the Engliſb, nor to the author, ibid. 
CouRrIERS (French). Their deities, p. 152. 
CROMWE LL (Oliver). Perſecutes the Qua- 
kers, becauſe their religion would not N 
them A P. 15. EY | 


* 
e 


D ACTER, (Mr. ) Some ne of his! on 
the obj jects of poetry, &c. p. 253, 254, 255. 
Dear. No people prefer it to war, P. 213. 
A reflection concerning death, p. 244. | 
DELE (Sir Peter), A rich Engliſh merchant; 
owes his riches to his merit, » nyo. 
DescarTEs. His character. Epitome of his 
life, judgment on his talents, on his works, 
and his progreſs in philoſophy, geometry, &c. 
P. 92, & ſeq. Compar'd to Sir Iſaac Newton, 
p. 91, 96. Sir Haac deſtroy d moſt of his 
principles, p. 101. 
Dir rEREN CE. A remarkable one between tra- 
gedy and comedy, p. 150, 151. 
Drvines. A ſett of men whoſe charrcter is 
not very amiable, and who do not confine thein- 
3 2 to the rules of their profeſſion, 
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women). A comedy of Moliere imitated by 


p. 83, 84. Much more dangerous to man- Ex 

[ kind than philoſophers, p. 88. Ex 

: Dominis (Antonio de). Firſt explains the cauſes © 
= of the rainbow, p. 445. A 
= Davpzn. An excellent Engljh poet. His | Þ 
+ character, p. 139, Tranſlation of ſome beau- 10 
! tiful lines of bus, ibid. FS Fol | ” 
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Wycherley, and intitled by him The Country p 
Wife, p. 146. 122 
ErriaT (Marquis of). An ingenious compli- t. 
ment made by that nobleman to the lord Ba- For 
con, p. 69, 70. | 0 
ENGLAND. Is properly the country of ſeta- Þ P 
riſts, p. 28. pl 
ENnGL1s8H Tongue. A man muſt underſtand it . te 
to judge of the merit of the Writers in that For 
language, p. 150. | 1 
EnTHuslAsM. Difficult to convince an en- - Fo: 
thuſiaſt by rational arguments, p. 8. 0 
EPiTAPH of Sir John Vanbrugh, p. 147. Fr: 
ERROR of the Englih with regard to the mea- f 
ſure of the earth, rectified by Sir Iſaac Newton, | FR. 
104. P. 
rw E. That of matter, according to Sr 1 
Iſaac Newton does not conſiſt merely in ex- ſe 

— tenſion; and that of the ſoul is not Thought, a 
according to Mr. Locke. Both differ in opi- F R 
nion from Des Cartes, p. go. | h 


EUGENE (Prince). Borrows five millions from 
ſome Engl: ſh merchants, p. 57. 
ExXcHAN OE 


N 
ExchAxck (Royal). A noble idea of i it, 5. 36. 
ExisETNCE. God's conſider'd under the idea 
of a wager, p. 205, 206. This idea indecent 
and childiſh, p. 206, The intereſt a perſon 
Has to believe a thing, no proof of its exiſtence, 
ibid. The proper light in which the exiſt- 
ence of God * to be e conſider 'd, p. 207. 


 LEETS. The Bnet, 3 in 1723, had three 
powerful ones at the ſame time in different 
parts of the world, p. 56, 57. 


FLEUR ( Cardinal). His taſte for polite litera- 


ture, p. 196. 

ra S tp (Mr. de). Wrote the elogium 
of Sir Iſaac Newton. The Engliſh were diſ- 
pleas'd at his comparing Deſcartes to that 
philoſopher, p. 91. He has attack d the Th 
tem of attraction, p. 110. 

FoRxMAr. The only Frenchman in Des Carter's 
Time who underſtood his geometry, p. 96. 
Fox (George). Founder of quakeriſm, His 

character and adventures, p. 15, & /eq. 

FRANCE (civil wars of). As bloody, and more 
fatal, than thoſe of England, p. 46, 47. 

FaEnCH. The idea they have of England, 

45. 

F A Des Caries little eſteem'd 
ſeveral of the E , merely becauſe he was 
a Frenchman, 19. 

Faoncine, - Miſtreſs to Des Cartes, * whom 
be had a ch, P. 92. 


| G. Gas | 
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G* ALILEO. ea! in the inquificion 
for having demonſtrated the earth's motion, 


P. 49. 
GENEALOGOIES. Our Saviour's given by St. 


Matthew and St. Luke. Some reflections on 


ration with that of the reign of Rings, P. 
1 
Genivs's. Two kinds of theſe, p. 244. 


What a juſt medium on this occaſion, p. 238. 

GEeomETRY (Infinites in). Sublime diſcoveries 
made by Sir Jſaac Newton i in that ſcience, p. 
121, & ſeg. 

Gov. PaſeaPs aſſertion (a falſe one) that 
God only, and not his creatures, ought to be 
lov'd by man, 7. 213. Reflections on this, 

- 214. 
aha (true). 'Whereonly found, p. 200. 


ter, known by ſeveral works, p. 174. 
GRRAr men. Anſwer to the queſtion, who 
is the greateſt man that ever liv'd? p. 68. 
GovERNMENT, Various revolutions in 
vernment in England, p. 48, & ſeq. 


try, P. 54, 55. 


H. Har- 


| CC Eves. The proportion of their du- 


GENIUS. What are its juſt extremes, P. $27: 


GorpDon (Mr.) a very ingenious Engliſh wri- 


what manner ſubſidies are levied i in that 5 | 


I D 
FTALLEY (Dr.) 1 opinion With regard 


to the comet in 1689, p. 108. 


HamBURGH, Complaints of the inhabitants 


of that city, againſt ſome particulars in the 
| hiſtory of Charles XII. p. 192. 


H ATRED (reciprocal), Of the Epiſcoparians, and 


Presbyterians in England, much like that of 
the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits, but with this diffe- 
rence, that the former obſerve a better. de- 
cor um, p. 36. 

HIsTORIANS. The Englif wanting in od 

ones, p. 173, 174. 

HolLANx D. Des Cartes was perſecuted in that | 
country, becauſe no one underſtood: his Phi 
loſophy, p. 93. | 

HoLLAND (North). Fs Carter withdrew to 
it, in order to cultivate his philoſophy, p. 94. 


HorkIxs (Sir Richard.) The prodigious, ad- 


vantages he reap'd by arithmetick, p. 190. 


HoRsES. A compariſon drawn from them ap- 


plied to mankind, p. 248. 


HxrERRRBOILA. Squar'd by Lord Brounker, | 


$14 23.: 
Hxrraxchus. A Greet philoſopher, His 


aſtronomical obſervations, p. 128. 


 HuDiBRAs. A famous poem written by But- 


. Judgment of that work, p. 168, 159. 
I. 


EWS. Theſe pat a redeemer, p. 209, 
1 210. For themſelves, but not for us, p. 210. 
The * of 3 people not ſo wonder - 


dal 


. 
ful as Paſcal_imagines, 213. * heir great 
pride, ibid. Why hated anciently, p. 231. 

IoNORAN CE. Paſcal uſes ſophiſtry in ſpeaking 
of man's ignorance, p. 235. The true light 
in which it ought to be conſider'd, ibid. 
IMPULSION, A term as little underſtood in 
philoſophy as that of attraction, p. 111. 
IN FIN IT Es in Geometry. Carried by Sir [/aac 
Newton to a wonderful length, p. 122. & ſeq. 
InocUuLATion. An artificial method of com- 
municating the ſmall-pox, firſt brought from 
Aſia. Origin of this invention; curious fe- 
lation how it was firſt introduc'd in E ngland, 
p. 64. Effect it had in that country, p. 65. 
Great benefit it might produce in other 
Countries, eſpecially in France, p. 66, The 
- Chineſe are ſaid to have bn it for a 
long courſe of years, p. 67. 
INxs TIN r. A ſecret ons in man, very bene- 
ficial to him, p. 226, 227. | 
IN TERES x (ſelf). Not the ſource of all diſorders, 
as is falſely aſſerted by Paſcal, p. 214. So- 
ciety could not ſubſiſt were it not for this prin- 
ciple of ſelf- love, p. 215. God, had he 
thought proper, inight have form'd creatures 
whoſe ſole object ſhould be the good of others; 
but he has ſettled things ON a different foot, 
p. 215, 
INVENTIONS. Several great men have diſputed 
for the honour of various inventions, p. 123. 


FcrxveT (Dr. Baſil). Has given us a 


beautiful verſion of PaſeaPs thoughts on re- 
ligion, p. 199. Remark on a pailage of his 
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tranſlation, p. 201. Another, . 207. An- 


5 other, p. 212, &c, 


1. 


| Laus The JFewiſb do not juſtly boaſt the 


greateſt antiquity, p. 211. The word 
Laws known before Hmer's time, ibid. 
The Greeks and Romans did not borrow any 
laws from the Fews, ibid. | 
LetnxITz. Whether he invented Fluxions, 
p. 123. | 
LEWENHOECK, His diſpute with Harifeecher, 
P. 124. 


| LiBenTyY: Idoliz/d fo much by the Engliſh, 


that they are even jealous of that of other na- 
tions, p. 45. Foundation of their liberties, 

. 52. Theſe examin'd, p. 53, & ſeg. 2 
oCcKE (Mr.). His character, p. 77. Idea 

of his philoſophy, p. 80, & ſeg. He is ac- 
cus'd of a deſign to doſtroy religion, p. 82. 
A fine reflection of his on the proper ſtudy of 
man, p. 450, . | 
entern Reward promis d in England 
to the Man who ſhall diſcover it, p. 176. 


_ LutLy. Defſpis'd by the ignorant muſicians in 


hah, but. ani by ws of the greatelt 
abilities, P. 149. 


AchiN ES. Whether animals are mere 


machines? The author's argument againſt 
that opinion, p. 85, 86. 


MaJEsTY. The people of England have the 


epithet majeſty beſtow'd upon them by one 
of their members of LW phe p 3 
. MALLE- 


INDEX 


MALLESRANCHE (Father). Efteem'd by the 
| Quakers, and conſider'd by them as a fa- 
vourer of their principles, p. 12. 

Man, When actually happy, in e to 
an aſſertion of Paſcal, p. 237. Should ſtudy 

ſuch things as may be of advantage to him, 

P. 249. What he is may eaſily be diſcover d, 


p. 202. Is not an enigma, as ſome imagine 


but ſeems to have his proper place im the ſcale 
of beings, 203. The condition of man ought, 
in Paſcal's opinion, to ſtrike us with horror, 


p. 207, 208; but according to his anſwerer, 


ougęht not to ſuggeſt ſuch gloomy reflections, p. 
208. We ought to conclude that the earth, 
man, and beaſts, are directly what they ſhou'd 


be, p. 209. Man is happy, ſo long as he can 


engage in any diverſion, p. 229. 


Mr The eſſence of matter, according 


to Sir Iſaac Newton, conſiſts in ſolidity and 
extenſion, p. 90. 

MAsVRE. That of the circumference of the 
terreſtrial globe, p. 105. 

MN. Are taught to be honeſt, in n oppoſition 
to a remark of Paſcal, p. 239. Otherwiſe 
moſt would be knaves, p. 239, 240. 

MEercHanTs (Engliſh). Their riches and ge- 


| neroſity, p. 57. The greateſt noblemen 


don't think trade derogatory to their titles, 
Examples of this, p. 58. 
MeEss1as (the). According to the Fews, will 
be a carnal, temporal prince, p. 228. 
Miz rox. A daughter of that immortal poet 
reliev d from the moſt extreme miſery by the 
berality of Queen Caroline, p. 64. 
Mx D (Man's). It is impoſſible for it to con- 
tinue in a tate of n unleſs reduc'd 
+2 to 


r 


I 
to idiocy, 225. We are not acquainted 
with i its eflence, p. 252. Is made for action, 
226. 
Min acl Es. Of the criterion of true and falſe 
ones, p. 241, 242: i": 
| MisanTROPE of Miliere. Imitated by Ny. 
cherley in his Comedy call'd the Plain-Dealer, | 
144. 
„ Censur a for ſome particulars; 
p. 232. Apologiz'd for, ibid. Censur'd by 
Paſcal, for drawing his own picture, p. 240. 
Defended by Voltaire, ibid. 
MonTacue (Lady Worthy.) The Eagles 
are oblig'd to that lady for introducing the 
practice of innoculation among them, Her 
_ elogium, p. 64. . 
MoraLtityY. An infallible point init, p. 1 
 MuraLT (Mr. de), In his letters on the 
Engliſh and French nations, did not expatiate 
* on Engliſb comedies, p. 143. 


. N. | 


ATURES. ow would imagine that man 
bas two of theſe, p. 203. Reaſon of this 
204. Tbis anſwered, ibid. The difference 


found in the ſame man not contradictory, . 


204, 205. Tis abſurd to aſſert that man has 
two ſouls, zo5, Man and all nature are 
incomprehenſible, ibid. 7 
NEwrToN (Sir Jaac). A favourer of the " 

cinidn principles, p. 39. In the opinion of 
fome people, the greateſt man that ever liv'd; 
P. 68. His philoſophy quite different from 
that of Des Cartes, p. go. The moſt cu- 
rious and moſt conſiderable of his principles 

N —— 


INDEX 


| Explain'd, from p. 99, to p. 131. He has 
obtain'd a kind of -univerſal monarchy over 
the ſciences, p. 130. 


0. 


O BIE CTS. - Have not the fame effect on all : 


F eyes, p. 244, 245. 

OLvrIitLDd (Mrs. * A celebrated Engliſb actreſs. 

Fler very honourable interment, p. 179. 

OyeTicks. Sir IJſaac Newton's wonderful diſco- 
veries in that ſcience, p. 114. His method on 
this occaſion, p. 116. & ſeg. 

ORDixnaTIONs (Englih). Defended by father 
- Courayer, The obligations the Engl, ſh have 
to him for his work, p. 3 1. 


ORIGINALS. There are but very 1 in na- 


ture, p. 243. ' 
OTway. Ridiculouſly imitated ſome of Shake- 
ſpeare's faults, p. 134. 


OxrorD (late Earl of). e as the de- 


fender of the church of England, p. 30. Fa- 
vours the deſign of founding an academy, 


P. 185. 
P. 


p Ax LIAMENT (of Great- Britain ). Connor d 
with the ancient Romans, p. 42. The pa- 
rallel examin'd, ibid. and p. 53. Reflections 
on the Engliſb liberties and the N of 
parliaments, 5. 43, 44, & ſeq. 

PazcAr. Reflections on his thoughts concern- 
ing religion, þ. 197, & /eg, Motives of his 
Writing them, p 197, 198, .General defects 
of them, p. 198, | 
| po PASSIONS, 


2 


1 E X 


Pass rons. *Tis idle to attempt to deſtroy 


them, p. 248. 


PEERS. The bulwark of the E 5 h monarchs, 


againſt the formidable authority of the com- 


mons, p. 53. Few peers have eſtates in thoſe 
countries whence they take their titles, ibid. 


Pex, (William). Head of the Quakers in Ame 
mY 1 20. Penſilvania ſo calld from him, 


""Þ. 2 His Travels and adventures. Amia- 
-ble evra ſettled by him among his fol- 


lowers, p. 23, 24. His death. Accus'd of being 


2 Jeſuit. Juſtifies himſelf, p. 25, 26, & jeg. 


Parr LOSOPHER. No one ever retended to be 


inſpir'd by the Almighty, p. 


 PryriLosoPHY. The prodigious eds | 


Lord Bacon made in it, p. 71. as alſo Des 
Cartes, p. 98. and Sir {/ſaac Newton, p. 95. 


Picaxr (Mr.) The advantage his calculation 


was to Sir Iſaac Newton's ſyſtem, p. 104. 
PorrRy. It's object is well known, notwith- 


ſtanding Paſcals aſſertion, p. 253. The 
things which form the object of it, ibid. Re- 
flections of Mr. Dacier on this head, p. 253, 


254, 255 


Port (Mr.) One of the greateſt poets of the - 


Engliſh nation. His character, p. 170. 
Tranflation of ſome beautiful lines from his 
Rape of the Lock, p. 171. He is the Engliſh 


Buleau, p. 186; The high regard ſhowWÜ n 


him in England, 178. 


Por Es. Anciently tyrants in England, p. 49, 50. 
Pox (ſmall). Given in inoculation, Curious 


account of that practice, p. 60, & ſeg: Ha- 
vock it made in Paris in 1723, p. 66. 


'PRESBYTERIANISM., The moſt conſiderable 


ſect after the church of England, p. 35. 
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polite arts, p. 167. 


r 


PrESBYTERIANS, Character of thoſe in Eng- 


land, p. 34. Difference between the epiſco - 


pal clergy, and thoſe of the church of Scotland 
8 3 988 
PRINCIPLES, Two oppoſite ones in man, of 
greatneſs and miſery, p. 199. This aſſertion 
anſwer d, 199, 200. | 


PRIOR (Mr.) An Engliſh poet of diſtinguiſh'd 


merit, p. 166. Has a very conſiderable em- 


ployment beftow'd upon him, p. 177. 


PRO PRHECIES. The hidden ſenſe of them 


could not but lead men into error, tho Paſcal 
thought differently, 215, 216. It was natu- 
ral for the Jews, conſidering the ſtate they 
were in, to conſider them otherwiſe, p. 216. 


Paſcal would have fallen into the ſame miſ- 
takes with the Jews, had he been born a- 


mong that people, ibid. 5 
PRYVNNE (Mr.) A Fanatic, p. 180. His argu- 


ments againſt publick ſpectacles, p. 180, 187. 


Q 


UAE ERS. Converſation of the author with 


an old quaker of very good ſenſe, p. 2, 
Opinion of the quakers with regard to baptiſm, 
P. 3, 4. Their meetings, p. 9, 10. Have 
neither prieſts nor miniſters, p. 10. Origin 
of the Quakers, p. 13. Perſecuted upon the 
firſt eftabliſhment of their doctrince, p. 15, & 


ſeq. They ſettle in America and particularly 


in Penſiluania, p. 23, Their number de- 
creaſes daily in England. Reaſons of it, p. 27. 
QuaLiTyY (Engliſt). Fond of, and cheriſh, the 


QUEEN 
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IND x. 
QUEEN CAROLINE. Her elogium. dhe pro- 
tects ** ſciences, p. 64, 65. 


R. 


R * Ays. Difference in the rays of which light 
is compos'd, according to Sir Laae Newton's 
fyſtem, p. 1 16. 
REASONING. , That of man muſt yield to ſen- 
ſation, in matters of taſte, p. 245. | 
RE11Gion (Chriſtian). Its only view is to 
teach ſimplicity, humility and charity, p. 200, 
RETIOTIOoN (Jewiſs). What it conſiſted in, br 
- 22 223. 
RetiGions. Plurality of then very neceſ- 1 
ſary, and of advantage to 5 n and, | 
proſperity of the Engliſb, p. DN | 
RETzZ (Cardinal de), His Pr p. 46. 


Revexvs (yearly). A great number of com- 


moners in England have two o hundred thou 

ſand livres per annum, p. 65. 

REVOLUTION. A nhl one of the earth 
newly diſcover'd, p. 127. 

RICHEY (Mr.) A Gentleman of Hamburgh, | 
complains to the author of ſome particulars in 
the hiſtory of Charles XII. p. 192, 

RochksTER (Earl of). His elogium, p. 156, 
A beautiful paſſage from his Satyr againſt 
Man, imitated by our author, p. 160, 

Romans. A parallel between that people and 4 
the Engliſb, p. 42, 43. 

Ro uss E Au (the poet). His 5 for religion, 
p. 196. | 

Ruscom B., A town in Beriſhire, where Wil- 
lam Pen _ . 27. | 

8. Saces 
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* 


Ses, Among the heathens, why perſe- 
cuted, p. 231. | 

SCRIPTURES (the). *Tis dangerous to ſuppoſe, 
(as Paſcal does,) that the ſcriptures are capa- 
ble of bearing a double interpretation, p. 219. 

SECTs. England properly the country of them, 


28. Philoſophers will never form religious 


ſects, becauſe they are not enthuſiaſtically in- 


clin d, p. 87. 
SHAKESPEARE. 
Engliſh theatre conſpicuous, p. 132. His 
Character, ibid. The high eſteem the Engli/h 
have for his writings productive of ill effects, 
P. 133, & ſeg, Part of the famous ſpeech in 
Hamlet tranſlated into French, p. 137, Cc. 


SIMILIES. Their uſe in poetry and proſe, p. 2511 


SIN (original), The moſt incomprehenſible of 
all myſteries, p. 201. ; 
SOCINIANS. r compoſe that ſect in Eng- 
land, p. 38. Sir Iſaac Newton and Dr. Clarke 
favour their opinions, p. 39. Reflections on 
the ſtate of that ſect, p. 4 


SoRIN (Mr.) Cenſures he Cſtem of attraction, 


P. 110. 

SouBrsE (Prince of). Dies of the ſmall-pox in 

the flower of his youth, p. 66. 

Sour. The Ancients ignorant of the nature of 
the Soul, Opinions of the fathers, of the 
ſchoolmen, and of the modern philoſophers, 


P. 78, & ſeg. 

SPECTACLES (Publick ſhews). Forbid on Stun- 
days in England, and alſo cards and all other 
kinds of rings P. 355 5 


SPEECH. 


The firſt poet who made the 


| SUICIDE. 


TELESCOPES. 


N DEF 

SyEECH. A whimſical one, put into the mouth 
of a French preacher, . his country- 
men, P. 213. 

STAxs. Their number limited by the ſcrip- 

| tures, p. 233. Reaſon of this, p. 234. Ihe 
ſacred writers always adapted themſelves to 
vulgar capacities in their accounts of them, 


P. 234 
STEEL (Sir Richard). Author of ſeveral fine 
comedies, p. 149. 


STEIN BOK (Count of). One of the Suediſb ge- 


nerals forms a reſolution to burn Altena, p. 193. 


SUBSIDIES. How levied in Great-Britain, 


P. 545 55 


and againſt it. 
cuſable by Mr. de Voltaire, p. 232. The in- 
culcating it, can be of no advantage to Great- 
Britain, 233, and the reaſon of this. The 


fad effect which a perſon's laying violent hands 
on himſelf may have on his friends, his fami- 


ly, or Cy p. 233. 


Swirr (Dean). His character and elogium. 


e to Rabelais, Pp. ; 855 92 
5 1 


\AsTE. The only judge in works of taſte, 


muſic, poetry, painting, c. p. 246. 


by Sir Jaac Newton, p. 120. 
THEATRES. 
French, p. 132. 


Turk and Tnov. The Quakers always uſe 


thoſe particles in eng Juſtification of 
that form of ſpeech, p. 6, 7. 


diſcourſe of this kind addreſs d to Charles II. 
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INDEX 


Trizvss. Are Juſt to one another, p. 247; | 


248. 


Trovcurs (Man's). In what employ'd, P. 


223, 224. The moſt uſeful employment for 

them, p. 224. 

TnuaAxvs. A judicious author even in his 
ſtyle, p. 75. | 

"Tories. A powerful party in England, the 
counter- part to the whigs, p. 29, 30. : 

 "TRAGEDIES, Reflections on the ftate of tra- 

gedy in England, p. 140, & ſeg. 


TRANSLATION. Several paffages of the moſt 
famous Engliſb poets tranſlated by Mr. de 


Vultaire. One of Shakeſpeare, p. 135. Of 
Dryden, p. 140. Of the Earl 7 Roch efter, 
= 758. Of Waller, p. 162. Of Mr, oe, 
P. 171. Of the Lord » Þ. 154. Qua- 
lities neceflary to form a good tranſlation, 
5.139. | . | 


7 


V 1 (Sir John). Aber of ſeveral 
| good comedies, and an architect. His 


4 5 and epitaph, p. 147. Was impri- 
ſon'd in the Baſtile, p. 148. 


VIII E GUIER (Duke of). Dies in the flower 


of his youth, þ. 66. 


VorTURE.' phe: a! on that author, P. 162, 


* + 


163. | 


4 W ien Gr An e His 


character and elogium, p. Sg 162, 
” Tranſlation of part of his poem on Cromwel!'s 
PEE 5 8 — 
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62. 
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FI 
death, 75 163. His i ingenious reply to Charlet 
ii 


WaLIISs (Dr.) His pony in infinites, p. 112. 


WaRBECK (Perkin). A famous impoſtor in 

the reign of Henry VII. p. 75. 

WELLINxG (Count of). The Swediſh general, 
forms a reſolution to burn Altena, p. 193. 

WHEEL. The different conditions of men 

_ falfly compar'd, by Paſcal, to a wheel, p. 239. 

WIICGS. A conſiderable party in England, op- 
ponents of the Tories, p. 29, 30. | 


WIISsTON (Mr.) His notion with regard to 


the deluge, p. 109. 
WITNESSES. Difficult to form a judgment 
with reſpect to ſuch as have died in defence 
of their teſtimonies, p. 235. 
WycHERLEY (Mr.) Author of ſeveral 8000 
lent comedies. A great imitator of Moliere, 
particularly in his Plain-Dealer, þ. 143. 
Plot of that comedy, and of another er 
the Country Wife, p. 144, 186. This poet 
In great favour ilk the celebrated mille 5 
of Charles II. p. 143, 144. „ 


ERRAT A. 


rage 29. line 30. for 7e it, reid cred its power. 
P. 31. I. 29. f. at a tine of life, r. in an age. p. 32. 1. 17.4 
fable mix'd kind of mortal, r. mild being. p. 39. 1. 4. m— 


handſome and. p. 52. l. 19. f. the, r. that. p. 58. 1. 29. f. 


need not, r. cannot. p. 79. J. 21. r. Des Cartes born not to 15 
cover the errors of antiquity, but to ſubſtitute his own in the room 
of them. p. 84. 1.8 before what, put of. p. 95. 1. 16. f. new, 
r. wo. p. 116. J. 15. before white, put the. p. 140. 1. 28. f. 
g eam, r. gloom, p. * 1. 6, before the journal, put the reſt. 
of the N O 
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II. An Eſſay upon the Civil Wars of France, 


extracted from curious Manuſcripts, And alſo 
upon the Epick Poetry of the European Nations, 


from Homer down to Milton; by Mr. de Vol- 


taire, the fourth Edition, corretted, to which 
is now. prefix d a Diſcourſe on Tragedy, with 
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III. The Bachelor of Salamanca, or Me- 
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IX. Spectacle de la Nature ; or, Nature Dif- 
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Natural Hiſtory as were thought moſt proper to, 


| excite the Curioſity, and form the Minds of 
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lated from the French. By Mr. Humphreys, 
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of Mr. Le Piuche, Author of Spectacle de la 
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XVII. A Vindication of the Government, | 
Bodi, and Worſhip, of the Church of Eng- 
land, eſtabliſh'd in the Reign of Queen Eliza- 


_ beth; againſt the injurious Reflections of Mr. 


Neal, in his late Hiſtory of the Puritans, toge- 
ther with a Detection of many falſe Quotations, 7 
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and Miſtakes in that performance. By the 
Right Reverend, the Lord Biſhop of St. Aſaph. 
8900, 381 715 | 
XVIII. Critical Notes on the Old Teſtament. 
By the late learned Dr. Wall, in 2 vol. 890. 


XIX. An Enquiry into the Natural Right of 
Mankind, to debate freely concerning Religion, 


By a Gentleman of Lincolx's Inn, 8 0o. 


XX. Husbandry and Trade improved: being 


4 Collection of many valuable Materials relating 
to Corn, Cattle, Coals, Hops, Wool, &c. with 
a complete Catalogue 'of the ſeveral Sorts of 


- Earths and their proper Product; the beſt Sorts 
of Manure for each; with the Art of draining 


and flooding of Lands: As alſo full and exact 
Hiſtories of "Trades, as Malting, Brewing, &c. 
the Deſcription and Structure of Inſtruments for 
Husbandry, and Carriages, with the Manner of 


their Improvement. An Account of the Rivers 


in England, &c. and how far they may be made 
navigable; of Weights and Meaſures, of Woods, 
Cordage, and Metals ; of Building and Stowage, 
the Vegetation of Plants, He. with many other 
uſeful Particulars, communicated by ſeveral emi- 
nent Members of the Royal Society, to the Col- 
lector John Heugbton, F. R. S. now reviſed, 
corrected and publiſhed, with a Preface and 
uſeful Indexes by Richard Bradley, F. R. S. and 
Profeſſor of Botany in the Univerſity of eu, 
bridge. 4 vols. 

XXI. A Treatiſe on \ the Venereal Diſeaſe, in 
fix Books; containing an Account of the Ori- 
ginal, Propagation, and Contagion of the Diſ- 


temper in general: As alſo of the Nature, 


Cauſe, and Cure of all Venereal Diſorders in 


particular, whether local or univerſal; together 
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with an Abridgment of the ſeveral Diſcourſes, 


which have been written upon the Subject, from 


the firſt appearance of the Venereal Diſeaſe in 


Europe, to this time, with critical Remarks up- 
on them. By John Aftruc, Phyſician to the 
King of France. T ranſlated from the Latin by 


Milliam Barrowby, M. B. 2 vols. 8. 


XXII. A Treatiſe on the Small Pox, with 


| the late learned Dr, Boerbave's Recommenda- 
tion; in two Parts. Part I. containing, a De- 

. ſcription both of the diſtin& and confluent kind, 
with Directions for the Management of vario- | 


lous Patients, as to Diet and Medicines in each 
Period of the Diſtemper. Alſo an Account of 
the incidental. Symptoms as to their Cauſes, cu- 


rative Indications, and proper Remedies in Re- 


ference to each of them. Likewiſe, Inftruc- 
tions for managing Infants and Children, toge- 
ther with a Method of external Remedies for 


thoſe who will not take internal Medicines. And 


ſome Conſiderations, ſhewing the Probability of 
curing the Small Pox in the febrile State, ſo as 


to prevent the Eruption of Puſtules, and the 


ſubſequent Periods; with a Method likely to ef- 


fect it. Part II. containing, fifty Hiſtories, in 
' which this Diſeaſe and its various Symptoms are 


exemplified. To which are added, practical 


 Aphoriſms deduced from them. By 7 Heophilus 
Tobb, M. D. F. R. S. and Member of the 

Royal College of Phy ſicians in London. The ſe- 
cond Edition corrected, with Additions, and ac- 

commodated for the 5 1 of Families. $v9. 


XXIII. A Treatiſe of the Foſſil, Vegetable, 


and Animal Subſtances, that are made uſe of i in 


Phyſick. Containing the Hiſtory and Deſcription 


* chem; ; with an Account of their ſeveral 


Virtues 
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Virtues and Preparations, to which is prefix d. 


an Enquiry into the conſtituent Principles o 
mix'd Bodies, and the proper Methods of diſ- 
covering the Nature of Medicines. By the late 
Steph. Fr. Geeffroy, M. D. Chemical Profeſſor 


of the Royal Garden, Monitor of the Royal 


Academy of Sciences, and' Fellow of the Royal 
Society. Taanſlated from the Author's Ori- 


ginal Manuſcript Copy, by G. N M. D. 
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XXIV. A Treatiſe of Diſcaſes in General, 
wherein the true Cauſes, Natures and Efſences, 


of all the principal Diſeaſes incident to the hu- 


man Body, are mechanically accounted for, and 
explained, and their reſpective Intentions of 
Cure aſſign'd upon the fame Principles. To 


which is ſubjoined, a Syſtem of Practice applied 


to each Diſeaſe, and conſtituted upon the ſame 
moſt legitimate and ſolid Principles, of mecha- 
chical Reaſoning, The Preſcriptions in Engliſh. 
All render'd familiar to every Capacity; and 
digeſted (for method ſake) into four Books, with 
an Appendix containing, a philoſophical Eſſay, 
on the Nature, Properties, Action, Uſe, and 
Abuſe of Quickſilver; comprehending likewiſe, 


a curfory view of the wonderful Virtues and 


Properties of Antimony, and Steel, By Charles | 


Perry, M. D. 2 vol. 89. 

XXV. Carters Compleat City and Countrey 
Cook, or the Accompliſh'd Houſewife, with 
great variety of Plates. 800, 


XXVI. Memoirs of the late Marquis de Feu- 
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which is given a curious Relation of the Sieges 
undertaken, and Battles fought, in that Period 
of Time. Particularly of the Battles and En- 


counters of, 
Woerden in 1672. Marſaglia in 1693. 
Seneffe 1674. Carpt $765 
Zintzheim 1674. | Chiari- 171 r 
Hinſheim 1674. Croſtolo „„ 
Mulchauſen 1674. Luzara 2203. . - 8 
Colmar 1674. Fridlinguen 1702. 
Altenheim 1675. Spires 1703. 
 Confarbrick 1675. Donawert 1704. 
Caſſell 1677. Hochſtet 1704. 
St. Dennis 1578. Eckeren 11 
Walcourt 1689, | Calcinato 1706. 
Flerus 1690. Caſſano 1706. 
Stafarda 1690. Turin 1705 
Leuſe 10659. {Ramillies 10 
 Steenkirk 1692, | Caſtiglione _ 1726. 
Spireback 1692, | Almanza 1707. 
Landen, on 1602. Oudenard 1708. 
Narwinden 93, Malplaquet 1709. 


With Hiſtorical and Critical Obſervations on 
every great Tranſaction; highly uſeful to all 
who would underſtand the Art of War, Point- 
ing out, in ſeveral particular Inſtances, the Er- 
rors and Miſcondu& of Louis XIV. the Duke 
of Savoy, the Prince of Orange, Count de Mon- 
tecuculi, the Marſhals de Crequi, Humieres, Ca- 
tinat, Villeroy, Boufflers, Tallard, Marſin, Vil- 
lars, the Dukes of Vendome and Feuillade, &. 
With the Characters, Enterprizes, and Mili- 
tary Conduct of the ſaid Generals; as alſo of the 
Marſhal de Turenne, the Prince of OY the 
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Duke of Luxemburgh, Prince Eugene, and the 


Duke of Marlborough. And likewiſe the In- 


trigues, Views and Characters of M. Colbert, 


M. Louis, M. Pompone, and M. Chamillard, 
Miniſters of State to Louis XIV. Comprizing 


uſeful Reflections on the Views, Politicks and 


Intereſts of the ſeveral Potentates of Europe; 
together with a brief Character of each of the 


Sovereign Princes who reigned in that ſpace of- 


Time. Tranſlated from the Prench, in 2 Vo- 
lumes, 899. _ 

XX VIII. Dictionarium Deen being 
a new and complete Houſhold Dictionary. For 

the Uſe of both City, and Countrey. Shewing, 
I. The whole Arts of Brewing, Baking, 
Cookery, and Pickling; alſo Confectionary in 
its ſeveral Branches, 2. The Management of 
the Kitchen, Pantry, Larder, Dairy, Olitory, 
and Poultry ; with . Seaſons for Fleſh, 
Fowl, and Fiſh. 3. The, Herdſman; giving 
an Account of the Diſeaſes of Cattle, Poultry, 


c. * the moſt approved Remedies for their 


Cure. The Engliſh Vineyard; being the 
beſt Method of making Engliſb Wines and of 
_ diſtilling moſt kinds of fimple, and com- 
pound Cordial Waters. 5. The Appiary : or, 


the Manner of Breeding, Hiving, and Manag- 
ing of Bees. 6. The Family Phyſician, and 


Herbaliſt, containing the choiceſt Collection of 


Receipts for moſt Diſtempers incident to Huma 


Bodies, hitherto made publick ; with the Qua- 
lities, and Uſes of Phyſical Herbs, and Plants 
of Engliſh Growth. By. N. Bailey, Author of 
the Univerſal | Ecymologcal Englifh Dictionary. 
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